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THEOLOGICAL FACULTY CONFERENCE FOR AFRICA 
sponsored by the Lutheran World Federation 


IN RETROSPECT 


How the Faculty Conference came to be called 


The Theological Faculty Conference for Africa which was held July 15 - 22, 1969, at 
the Lutheran Theological College Makumira under the sponsorship of the Lutheran World 
Federation was long in the planning stage. Over two years passed from the time the 
first enquiry went out from the Department of Theology in Geneva to a number of prin- 
cipals of Lutheran theological schools in Africa as to whether a conference of re- 
presentatives of the theological schools or pastoral training programs would meet a 
need and serve a useful purpose. 





The idea of a consultation on theological education involving the Lutheran churches 
of Africa was even older. As plans were being laid for the Third All-Africa Lutheran 
Conference in Addis Ababa (October 12 - 21, 1965), provision was made for a rather in- 
formal consultation on theological education to meet immediately after the conference. 
This one-day consultation proposed: 


that between the Third All-Africa Lutheran Conference held in Addis Ababa and 
the next one there be a meeting of all Lutheran faculties and seminaries to 
discuss a standard. It was agreed that the LWF be requested to go into this 
matter with the aim of nolding a consultation in three years that will attempt 
to find some response to the question of auality and quantity of theological 
education in Africa. (Cf. Commission on World Mission Agenda 1966, Exh. J-1, p.2) 


The whole matter was referred to the Department of Theology which was in the process 
of preparing for a series of visitations in Latin America, Africa and Asia in order 

to explore the actual needs of the theological institutions in the various areas of 
our church. One of the questions raised on the staff visit to Southern Africa, Tanza- 
nia and Madagascar in February/March 1967 was put something like this: "Would there 

be any point in discussing this (e.g. how to understand the ministry of the pastor 
today, or how to further "African" theology) in a wider context?" or "If some sort 

of conference were called at which there would be present representatives of the 
Lutheran theological institutions of Africa, what would you consider the most important 
question(s) to be discussed?" The responses to this question helped to mould the 
developing idea of a conference for representatives of the Lutheran theological schools 
of Africa. The staff proposal that such a Faculty Conference for Africa be called 
received the authorization of the LWF Commission on Theology in June of 1967, which 
had already endorsed in general terms the idea of holding specialized conferences of 
this sort if specific needs could be met. 





Cooperation with the T. . 
The involvement of the IWF Department of Theology in theological education in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America has gone hand in hand with close consultation with the 
Theological Education Fund of the World Council of Churches. The possibility of a 
Lutheran theological faculty conference for Africa was discussed with T.E.F. staff, 
who gave qualified support to the idea. At this stage it was agreed that if a denomi- 
national conference were held, it should not be planned or carried out in isolation 
from the questions and thinking to be met with in other churches. As the idea of a 
faculty conference began to take shape, therefore, specific efforts were made to build 
into the program the contributions of theologians and churchmen from other denomina- 
tions. Here the advice of the T.E.F. staff, particularly Dr. Walter Cason, proved to 
be most necessary and helpful. 











== 
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In July of 1968 a request was put before the T.E.F. Governing Committee for direct 
financial support of the envisaged faculty conference. We in the Department of Theology 
felt such a request to be justified. Our Lutheran theological schools in Africa were 
not living in a vacuum. Through this conference they were to be confronted by questions 
which were not unique to them, but with which they were vitally concerned. It could 
even be that the results of the discussion of certain questions in this particular 
denominational setting might be of significance for schools of other denominations 

all over Africa. Within the context of dealing with pertinent and specific problems, 
the ecumenical matrix of theological education in our day would, we were convinced, 
also be brought out. Furthermore, the period when the aims of confessional and ecumeni- 
cal (or denominational and interdenominational) programs had been widely divergent 

and tended to be competitive was quickly passing. The T.E.F. Governing Committee re- 
sponded positively and found it possible to make a grant for travel subsidies that 
amounted to exactly half of the estimated budget for the conference. In doing so it 
gave concrete expression to the unarticulated hope that, under certain circumstances, 
ecumenical support for confessional projects would help to overcome denominational 
isolation and further the ecumenical commitment of the institutions involved. 


The participants 


At the time the Conference was actually held, 16 theological colleges or pastoral 
training programs related to the Lutheran churches of Africa were in existence. 

All 16 were invited to send representatives (from 1 to 4, depending on the size of 
the institution). This number included two institutions ( Epworth, Salisbury, Rhodesia; 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante, Yaoundé, Cameroon) in which Lutherans participate as 
one of several supporting groups. Two pastoral training schools or programs found 
themselves not in a position to accept the invitation to the Conference (Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Enhlanhleni, South Africa; Ecole Biblique Centrale, Kaélé, 
Cameroon). The Lutheran Church in Liberia which is reorganizing its theological 
training program in cooperation with other denominations was invited to send a re- 
presentative, but at the last minute was unfortunately prevented from doing so. 

Thus 13 institutions were represented in all. 


As the List of Participants betrays, a large percentage of the Lutheran theological 
teachers in Africa at the present are European or American. Certain efforts had 

to be made, therefore, to ensure that the envisaged conference not become a consul- 
tation on theological education involving only Lutheran missionaries! It is not that 
trained African theologians do not exist, but they are often in positions of church 
leadership or administration, or in other urgently needed posts. It was therefore 
decided that a number of invitations be sent to African theologians and churchmen not 
presently teaching theology, to engage them in the issues being faced by the theolo- 
gical institutions. Because we did not wish to create a false dichotomy between 
church and faculty, we envisaged invitations also being sent to the leaders of the 
Lutheran church in the area where the conference was to be held, in this case the 
leadership of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania. Through the help of T.E.F. 
staff it also became possible to find participants for the program from other de- 
nominations and from parts of Africa where the Lutheran church is not represented. 
Invitations were also sent to neighboring colleges of the host institution. This 
brought us an additional number of participants from East Africa, especially Tanzania. 
In the light of the fact that the Commission on Theology of the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation was to meet at Moshi, Tanzania, immediately after the Faculty Conference, a 
small number of persons representing the Commission were also invited. All in all, 

a total of 61 persons were in attendance at the Conference, including LWF and T.E.F. 
staff. 
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The program in development 


In view of the fact that representatives of the various Lutheran theological institu- 
tions of Africa had never met, the actual development of the program for the Faculty 
Conference lay in the hands of the LWF Department of Theology in Geneva. Through 
correspondence with the principals of a number of institutions as well as other indi- 
viduals, consultation with T.E.F. staff and members of the LWF Department of World 
Mission (in particular Dr. Carl Johann Hellberg and Dr. M.L. Kretzmann) and after 
seeking the advice of African churchmen in attendance at the LWF Commission on World 
Mission meeting in the summer of 1968, staff of the Department of Theology finalized 
the program for the Faculty Conference. A "Preliminary Program" was sent out in July 
1968 listing the topics to be discussed (going into some detail to explicate the 
issues involved), describing the way the Faculty Conference would function while in 
session, and assigning preparatory tasks to the participating institutions. In the 
following months approaches were made to the prospective lecturers. Of the topics 
listed in the "Provisional Program", only "The Problem of Evil and the Demonic" 
(under Christian (Confessional) Theology in Africa Today) had to be dropped, in this 
case because of our inability to secure an appropriate lecturer. 


Because the chief purpose of this first Faculty Conference was to enable the partici- 
pants to get acquainted with one another's problems, approaches and viewpoints and 

to give impetus to further reflection, emphasis in the program was on the presentation 
and discussion of papers and the focussing of thought, not on the preparation of spe- 
cific proposals or recommendations. Not one theme, but three overall topics or headings 
for discussion were chosen, under which then specific questions were to be raised and 
discussed. The "Provisional Program" with its tentative description of issues to be 
discussed was sent out well in advance of the conference in order to stimulate the 
process of common reflection. 


Preparatory Papers (6 in all) were secured and sent out in the months preceding the 
conference. Some were directly related to one or the other of the overall topics. 
Others brought in aspects that were only indirectly related to the conference program. 
A number of Preparatory Papers originaly envisaged did not materialize: we were un- 
able to secure a paper on teaching methods, for instance, which would have been very 
helpful in the Discipline Meetings. Because the study itself was not that far advanced, 
we were unable to secure an evaluative report on the East African study on the ministry 
which is being conducted under the auspices of the East African Association of Theolo- 
gical Schools with the support of the T.E.F. The Preparatory Papers which were sent 
out are listed below. They have not been included in this report volume, but indivi- 
dual copies may be obtained on request from the IWF Department of Theology in Geneva. 


No. 1: Theological Education, A Discussion Paper by Martin L. Kretzmann 

No. On Theological Education in Non-Western Countries by Tord Simensson 

No. 3: Courses for Deacons in the Ovambokavango Church in South West Africa 
by V. Simojoki 

No. 4: On the Crisis Concerning the Office of Evangelist in Africa by 
Jürgen Wesenick 

No. 5: Toward a Theologia Africana by R. Harjula 

No. 6: An Idea of Theological Education in Tanzania by 0. Nyblade 






Each of the Lutheran theological institutions was asked to produce and send to all 
participants in advance a Background Document or profile on itself which would be in- 
formative and helpful to the representatives of the other institutions. These are not 
available from the Department of Theology but may be obtained from the institutions 
themselves. However, as part of the general survey of the Lutheran theological institu- 
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tions of Asia, Africa and Latin America the Department of Theology, in consultation with 
the LWF Department of World Mission and the T.E.F., had earlier produced three items 

to which the interested reader is referred. ( See the list in the special Report of 

the LWF Department of Theology.) 


Conference organization and structure 


Convenor of the Faculty Conference was Professor Nils A. Dahl of Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut, who was asked to perform this function at the last minute. 

In his opening remarks he underscored the reasons for the LWF Commission on Theology's 
support for this Conference. He also indicated that it was the desire of the Commission 
that the Conference function in full freedom. The Commission had called the Faculty 
Conference, but it was now the participants who were to make of it their Conference. 


To this end the Conference elected at the suggestion of staff the following chairmen 
for the various overall topics: 


I. Christian Theology in Africa Today Dr. Theo Sundermeier (0tjimbingwe) 
II. Ministry, Diversity of Ministries and Rev. E.E. Mshana (Makumira) 
Training for Ministry 
III. Theological Education in Africa - Rev. W. Glüer (Addis Ababa) 


Reality and Hopes 


An additional persons were elected to the Steering Committee: Rev. Canon Harry 
Sawyerr, Dr. Manas Buthelezi, Rev. Andrianarijaona, Rev. Hoffman, 

The Steering Committee had general responsibility over the Conference proceedings. 
The Committee appointed the two panels on Christian Theology in Africa Today and 
The Ministry, Diversity of Ministries and Training for Ministry, which in turn met 


in advance to define issues for the discussion., 


The Steering Committee also called upon one of its members, the Rev. Canon Harry 
Sawyerr, an Anglican, Principal of Fourah Bay College, University of Sierra Leone, 
to chair the final session of the Conference which was to be devoted to summing up 
and evaluation. This he agreed to do, and carried out with dispatch, aplomb and 
good humor. 


The lectures and discussions 


For an overview of the conference program, the reader is referred to the Schedule 
printed in this report volume. It is sufficient in this space to point out the metho- 
dology of the Conference in this respect and then to make a number of comments in 
retrospect. 


As envisaged by those who planned this conference, the process of critical reflection 
was to begin before the participants ever arrived in Makumira. The Preparatory Papers 
were to act as a stimulus. The lectures themselves were to be distributed in advance, 
respondents being appointed who should prepare critical remarks or supplementary 
viewpoints. At the conference itself, the lecturer was to introduce his paper, the 
respondent was to present his response and the lecturer was to be given a chance 

to reply. Then the floor was to be opened for discussion. Reporters (one for each 
overall topic) were appointed in advance to summarize the remarks of the respondents 
and the course of the discussion. 
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The plan as a whole was maintained, but modifications had to be made in carrying it 
out. Some of the lecturers did not present their manuscripts in time. Several lectur- 
ers were prevented by various circumstances from attending the conference, though they 
were able to send in their manuscripts in advance. One of the respondents at the last 
minute found he could not attend and sent his written response, which, however, 
arrived too late for the discussion. We regretted in this way not having the personal 
participation of the Rt. Rev. Josiah Kibira, Bishop of the Northwestern Diocese of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania; Professor Hans-Werner Gensichen of the 
University of Heidelberg; Dr. David W. Bandey, Professor of John Wessler College and 
President of the Federal Theological Seminary, Alice, Cape Province, South Africa; 
and the Rev. Cuthbert Omari, Chaplain of the University College, Dar es Salaam. 

The lecturers are all included in this report volume. 


It can easily be seen from the Schedule that the various topics under each of the over- 
all topics were intended to be seen as areas for discussion in their own right, and 
that discussion of the various topics was to lead up to discussion of a particular 
overall topic. In retrospect one can say that this intention was not carried through. 
Perhaps the issues under certain topics were not defined carefully enough. Perhaps 

the overall topics in their broad sweep held more attraction than the specific topics. 
In any event, discussion did move rather quickly to the general plane. This was not 
unfruitful, but it does mean that for future conferences greater attention should 

be paid to the question as to how to focus more sharply on defined issues or problem 
areas. 


In this connection it is also clear that the discussions tended to gravitate toward 
commonality or consensus, not toward laying bare problematic perspectives, areas of 
disagreement or problems on which to work further. This may perhaps be traced to 
the chief aim of the conference: to get acquainted with various viewpoints and per- 
spectives represented. Or the method of the conference may have contributed to this 
result. Smaller, critical discussion groups on the various papers and responses, 
charged with bringing in reports on issues to be discussed further, might have 
deepened this dimension. 


The discussions on each paper, however, were lively, intense, existential. Was it 
just the joy in meeting one another and grappling with common problems? Was it the 
knowledge that the issues of "African" theology and "indigenous" ministry, illusive 
as they may be, are the issues of the future? Was it the vision of full creativity 
in theological thought and expression? Was it the realization that, as small a group 
as we were, we were opening up new land, approaching new possibilities for experiment? 
Was it meeting in Tanzania, where "self-reliance" has been raised to a call for 
action? In any case, the Africans and expatriates present found themselves in a 
strange and rewarding dialog about self-identity and self-assertion in the church in 
Africa. Each participant was clear about the value of the discussions for his own 
growth and understanding. 


Bible study 
Accompanying the daily schedule of lectures and discussions were Bible studies. They 
were prepared by the following theological teachers on the texts listed: 
Lars Johansson (Makumira) Matt. 28: 16-20 Matt. 9:35 - 10:15 
H.D. Caspary (Makumira John. 20: 19-23 John 21:15-19 
Olav Saeveraas (Tabor) II. Cor. 5:11 - 6:2 Eph. 4:7-16 
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Unfortunately, Rev. Johansson was called away to Sweden unexpectedly. But his wife, 
Mrs. Birgitta Johansson, also a teacher at Makumira, agreed to read her husband's 
manuscript. Prof. Dahl also kindly consented to respond to any questions and lead 
the discussion of these two texts. 


The choice of the texts was made to correspond to the question of the ministry. For 
lack of space the Bible lectures have not been included in this volume, but interested 
persons may contact the respective Bible study leaders to try to obtain a copy of his 
exegetical comments in manuscript form as mimeographed and distributed. 


Discipline meetings 


Early in the planning it was decided that an important part of the program should 

be meetings of professors teaching the same subjects. Out of this grew the "Discipline 
Meetings", which were prepared to some extent by correspondence before the Conference 
convened. Several difficulties became apparent: Individuals had, in some instances, 

to be assigned to another Discipline Meeting because of overcrowding. Some persons 
participated who had not taught in the respective subject. At two points there was 
difficulty in obtaining a clear view of the subject: "Pastoral Theology" and "African 
Religion and Missiology". As the questions put to the Discipline Meetings centered on 
curriculum and teaching, the potential value for exchange of opinions on theological 
issues and approaches was severely limited. What became obvious is that meetings like 
this should be arranged in future on a regional level for the most part, with exchange 
of views with other denominations as a goal. This obviously falls within the competence 
of the regional associations of theological schools. 


Fruitful possible meetings might include meetings of teachers of Old and/or New 
Testament with Africanologists, Africanologists with dogmaticians, etc. Such confe- 
rences should, however, be issue-centered. 


Special reports 


The special reports speak for themselves. Much discussion, however, centered on the 
Africa Theological Journal and culminated in recommendation No. 10. In addition, 
suggestions were made that there be: 

1) constant promotion of the journal, to keep it before the public; 

2) reciprocal arrangements for publicity with other journals; 

3) the offer of exchange subscriptions. 


In connection with the report on the LWF, gratitude was expressed for the efforts 
and energy spent in bringing this Conference together. Certain requests were also 
expressed. As to exchange of professors in Africa, the idea was endoresed, and the 
LWF was asked to explore this further. Special emphasis was placed on the necessity 
for granting scholarships in Africa, to institutions where there was no Lutheran 
church. The request was made that this be explored with the LWF Scholarship and 
Exchange Program. 


Response to the T.E.F. report centered on the future of the T.E.F. From various sides 
gratitude was expressed for the work and counsel of the T.E.F. and its staff. The 
hope was expressed that T.E.F. could be continued. From the side of the LWF staff 
strong words of appreciation for the T.E.F. were directed to Canon Sawyerr who is 

a member of an advisory group on the future of T.E.F. It was said that the time for 
competing or parallel ecumenical and confessional efforts was past. Ecumenical and 
confessional efforts can be made to complement each other. From the point of view of 
the IWF Department of Theology, a service like that rendered by the T.E.F. must be 
offered by the ecumenical movement, or it would have to be created. 
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"Academic Theology - University College and Church Seminary" 


A word must be said about how this topic fared, as it is not treated in the report 
on Theological Education - Reality and Hopes. It had been planned that the four 
short lectures should supplement one another from a geographical point of view. A 
review of the report-lectures will show that this in fact was accomplished. Dr. Lugira, 
a Roman Catholic professor at Makerere University College, Uganda, whose paper had 
been distributed, commented on his paper in his remarks. He chose in particular to 
try to show how theology was related to the scholarly study of religion in a ml*i- 
religious university college like Makerere in Kampala. The situation was quite 
different in this respect from the description of the Cameroon and French-speaking 
Africa given by Dr. Gelzer. Rector Berglund - who in the unfortunate absence of 

Dr. Bandey responded to the request to present and amplify on Dr. Bandey's paper - 
underscored the special denominational and political situation of South Africa which 
makes fruitful cooperation between university and seminary exceedingly difficult. 
English-speaking West Africa as represented by Canon Sawyerr appears to be quite 
similar to East Africa, both being closely related to a certain British pattern. 


The varigated picture presented was supplemented by the comments from the floor 

which followed. Rev. Söderström of Epworth in Rhodesia, for example, called attention 
to the possibilities for broad, fruitful cooperation with the university in Salisbury. 
This broad picture, the limited time available, and the fact that no panel had been 
foreseen for the last period of the Conference, all contributed to giving only vague 
contour to the issues which appeared to be emerging out of the discussion. 


One issue did stand out, in which there was also remarkable agreement: to work 
“toward the creation of united theological colleges in proximity to a university 

or university college" (as the later wording of recommendation No. 1 put it). This 
proposal actually begs the question of what kind of relationship can fruitfully exist 
between a university and a theological seminary. In the discussion, I believe three 
different ways of relating the two were being envisaged (or supposed), depending in 
part on the ecclesiastical, political and cultural background of the speaker. The 

one possible relationship I would call "higher - lower", the idea being that the 
university college is where one should be educated for basically the same profession, 
but at a higher level than in the seminary. Here the concern was expressed that the 
standard of the seminaries be raised and recognized by the universities. The second 
possible relationship I would call "academic - pastoral", the conception being that 
at the university one could, in principle, study the full breadth of theology (per- 
haps under the term religion in a Department of Religious Studies), whereas - before 
or after - one would need specific pastoral (and denominational), practical training. 
Here there would be no need or desire to see the academic recognition of the seminary, 
since that aspect would belong by nature to the university. A third possibility was 
opened up by Dr. Gelzer's description of Yaoundé's relationship to the university: 
"non-theological - theological". Here there must be relative parity in standards, 
though the theological is cared for by the church, the non-theological by the state. 
These three types of possible relationships were not discussed so much as assumed. 
But perhaps it is just as well that discussion was simply inaugurated. For such re- 
lationships (involving, as all assumed, some sort of ecumenical cooperation) can only 
be discussed in a concrete denominational, academic, cultural and political situation. 


The task is therefore to carry the discussion further - but on the level where one 
involves specific churches and seminaries and a specific university or university 
college. For it comes down to bringing into relationship what a university or 
university college is able or willing to do, with what specific churches understand 
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to be their needs. What became clear from the whole Conference, moreover, is that 
Roman Catholics are struggling with these same questions and should be drawn into 
further consideration of the problems and possibilities of specific areas. 


The word of caution and call for realism on which the discussion of this whole 
question ended, should perhaps also be mentioned. It was pointed out that the churches 
till now have shown very little interest in or understanding for most of the consider- 
ations raised under this topic. "What good is an appeal for university relationship 
and ecumenical cooperation when our churches do not see it?" Is it perhaps that they 
have not been given a full picture? or that there has not been a broad enough dis- 
cussion? In any case, here too there is a call for follow-up work and for further 
local consultation. 


Final evaluation and recommendations 


As the Conference drew to a close, the wish was expressed that tangible findings or 
recommendations should issue from the meeting. An ad hoc committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Gelzer was therefore appointed to bring in specific recommendations. 


At the final session chaired by Canon Sawyerr, the reports from the Discipline 
Meetings were received. Then the recommendations were debated one by one and 
unanimously adopted. As the recommendations are largely bones without flesh, the 
editor has taken the liberty of setting accents and giving background in a short 
commentary following each recommendation. It is hoped that in this way the recommen- 
dations will be more understandable to those who did not attend the Conference. 


Other events 


Two days during the schedule were largely free of meetings. Sunday, July 20th, was 
spent in congregations in the vicinity of Makumira, an experience which the partici- 
pants from outside Tanzania especially enjoyed. 


On July 23rd participants in the Faculty Conference joined members of the LWF 
Commission on Theology (which was to meet at Moshi, July 24-August 1) in an auto- 
mobile safari to Lake Manyara National Park, an event which was recorded on films 
and photos of all kinds. 


Expression of thanks 

During the last session, words of appreciation and gratitude were directed to the 
IWF and T.E.F., and especially to the Principal and teachers of the Lutheran Theolo- 
gical College Makumira for hosting the Conference and taking upon themselves the 
added burdens of such an undertaking. 


It is incumbent upon the editor in this volume to express his gratitude, and that 

of the whole Conference, to Rev. Mshana, Principal of Makumira, and ask him to convey 
this statement of appreciation to his staff, to his family and to the teachers’ 

wives and others who had all the work of preparation and of caring for all of us 
during the days in Makumira. 


The Conference especially desired to express its thanks to those who had presented 
preparatory papers and prepared lectures for this Conference but who were unable to 
attend for one reason or another. 


Asante sana ! 
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Tragedy 

On Monday evening July 21 the announcement was made to the Conference that the 
mother of one of the participants, Rev. Joseph C. Shenk, Principal of Mennonite 
Theological College in Tanzania, had been killed in an airplaine crash near Nairobi, 
along with all the passengers in the small missionary aircraft. The Conference it- 
self joined in prayer led by the Conference Chaplain, Rev. Dean Peterson. We were 
all moved by this tragic event and the shock which it meant to one of our number. 
At the same time, we were buoyed up by the strength of faith and courage evidenced 
by Rev. Shenk in this time of his sorrow and loss. 


About this volume 


This volume calls for further study. First of all, perhaps, in the faculty meetings 
of the colleges. Secondly, in the regional associations of theological schools. At 
the same time, in the governing boards of the institutions and in the churches them- 
selves. The Department of Theology would appreciate receiving critical appraisals of 
this material, including the identification of issues not brought out sufficiently 
in the discussions at Makumira. 


Our hope is that some of the dynamics of this Faculty Conference will have been 
transferred sufficiently to the printed page that impulses will continue to be 
generated by this report. 


(Rev.) Paul E. Hoffman 
Associate Director 
Department of Theology 
Lutheran World Federation 
10 October 1969 Geneva/Switzerland 
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THEOLOGICAL FACULTY CONFERENCE FOR AFRICA Lecture No. la 


under Christian 
sponsored by the Lutheran World Federation Theolo; 


Creation and Law in Africa Today 


by 
Manas Buthelezi 


Introduction 


Various attempts in articulating Africa's search for identity in the international 
scene have resulted in the coining of phrases like: "African personality", "African 
socialism", "African image" and, last but not least relevant to our discussion, 
"African indigenous theology". So trite have these phrases become that their mention 
no longer stirs any profound intellectual ripple beyond, of course, helping to create 
a certain emotional and romantic setting for a particular style of discourse. 


Like all catch phrases, "African indigenous theology" for an example, purports to be 
self-evident as to its meaning. Yet it remains unclear whether, by this phrase, we 
mean a theology produced by, and hence, typical of African theologians, or merely a 
theology which deals with indigenous things. In other words, do we mean indigenously 
produced theology or a theology which focuses attention on indigenous problems and 
issues regardless of how it is produced? 


Pertinent to these issues is the question of theological method. Sometimes efforts 
to produce "indigenous theology" include the romanticizing of an ethnographically 
reconstructed historical African past. One may query whether the point of departure 
in our theological method should be an ethnographical reconstruction of the African 
past or a dialogue with the present day anthropological realities in Africa. The 
phenomenological aspect of the latter is the reality of man as he struggles to shape 
his life in the face of problems which challenge or threaten his existence as well 
as that of his other fellowmen. 


It is against the background of these and other related questions that I will tackle 
the problem of "Creation and Law in Africa Today". I believe that this approach is 
appropriate since when I was asked to prepare for this lecture, the topic was listed 
under the theme of "Christian (Confessional) Theology in Africa Today". Before we 
relate our topic to this theme, however, we should first define the scope within which 
we shall use the terms "creation" and "law". 


I. "Creation" and "Law" As Theological Concepts 


"Creation" and "Law" form a theological couplet with overlapping shades of meaning. 
There is, for instance, a sense in which law is not only a principle in creation 

but also a form of creation in its own right. This remains true whether we think of 
law in the context of causality or of ethics. Law as a form of regularity in relation- 
ship between cause and effect is, in the theistic tradition, something ordained or 
created. This is the essence of the reasoning in the Aristotelian argument of the 
"prime mover". Similarly, law, as an institutionalized social and ethical norm for 
regulating human relationships, has a theological basis in the divine givenness or 
createdness of life. 
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Yet there remains a logical distinction between creation and law. Creation, in the 
context of this paper, refers to the totality of reality seen from the perspective 
of faith as a divinely given fact. It is reality in its material, spiritual and 
historical aspects. In this sense it means everything and anything seen against the 
divine background: it is reality in a theological context. 


Geographical, social and historical phenomena, as well as even the simplest concept 
or idea about these phenomena, are all encompassed by this theological meaning of 
creation. According to this totalitarian view, the doctrine of creation is more than 
just a theory of cosmogony: it is also an affirmation of all that pertains to our 
life and existence as continuous events before God; an affirmation of the continuity 
of the dependence of all and our life on God. Creatureliness and dependence mean 
one and the same thing. 


Arnold B. Come has reminded us that it is impossible to have merely natural earthly 
existence out of relation with God. To speak of human existence "in itself" or as 
looked at "by itself" is to speak of an impossible abstraction and is to raise 
false problems. "To be under God's wrath and judgment is to be as truly and existen- 
tially related to him as to be under his love and mercy." 


It is in view of the grasp of this creational relationship between God and man 

that the Old Testament does not know of any phenomenon of metaphysical godlessness 
in the sense of a positive, theological denial of God and holding to a world without 
God. The disbelief of the Old Testament man, as Scheffczyk maintains, means nothing 
more than a form of a degenerate belief in God, that is, a belief which, even while 
failing to respect God in practice, actually presupposes and even recognizes God's 
existence.2 


When man - even an unbeliever - raises moral and existential questions about his 
life and environment, he is impelled by his condition of creatureliness. Gustaf 
Wingren argues that "men ask themselves questions like these because of the very 
fact that they are alive. They can ask them, even though they have no belief in 
God at all, but what they are really questioning is their relationship to God. For 
this relationship is given with life itself, and even when men have ceased to use 
the term "God", they do not cease to be related to Him, "3 


We can even go further and say that the preaching of the Word by missionaries did 

not serve to pull God down to the African human situation, because he was already 
there sustaining life as Creator. All it did was to bring the message of a God who 
was already there. The important soteriological motif out of which arises the question 
as to how man can be reconciled to God, should not make us oblivious of the creation 
motif out of which arises the question as to how God still commands the situation 

in the fallen world. Neither should epistemological considerations, namely, as to 
when man "graduates" from a lack of certain knowledge to ascertained knowledge of 
things divine, determine our conception of the temporal ora" the events of God's 
active presence among sinful men. 


Creation as a category for describing man's existence before God helps bring into 
focus this active presence of God in man's situation, even prior to man's soterio- 
logical apprehension and appropriation of that event in Christ. Creation so under- 
stood becomes a dynamic and contemporary event rather than something which is often 
relegated to the prelapsarian past - if not the postlapsarian private dominion of 
the devil, when understood as a sphere. 
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The matter of the active presence of God in the pre-Christian world brings us to 
the theological concept of law. This just shows how interrelated the two concepts ara 


The discussion of the concept of law in the same breath as the theological concept 
of creation which we have outlined above raises the question of the validity of 
"natural law". It is, however, outside the scope of this paper to deal with this 
issue in any systematic detail beyond what is relevant to the overall problem of 
Christian theology in Africa. 


For a proper understanding of the concept of law, it is essential to guard against 
the dangers of a biblicistic legalism which seeks to identify the law of God with 
particular revealed or positive laws found in the Bible, on the one hand, and certain 
views of natural law which tend to explain the universal ethical constants in terms 
of an abstract doctrine of human nature and reason, rather than as a continui: 
pressure of the Creator that issues in concrete demands upon man, on the other. 


The Bible is not a casuistic encyclopaedia of morality and social behaviour. "The 
Bible says" and "this practice is not biblical" are statements which come so often 
too easily. Exegetical and homiletical points of view are very often identified with 
the voice of the Bible, and hence mistaken for biblical recipes. To be sure, we do 
find in the Bible concrete laws designed for regulating the life of the biblical 
community. Yet the concrete meaning of these laws does not exist in isolation from 
the historical existence of this biblical community. Pertinent to the question of 
the contemporary relevance of the Bible to our moral life and social behaviour is 
the problem of the confluence of the biblical situation with our situation. This 
confluence, of necessity, generates a crisis between the original biblical frame and 
the new frame into which the attempt to discern the original meaning and its con- 
temporary relevance is inserted. 


Biblical exegesis is the theological discipline which tries to define the dimensions 
of this tension as well as the scope of discerning the original meaning. No specific 
exegesis can claim identity with the text of the Bible. There is never a moment when 
the tension between the message of the Bible and the word about that message ceases 
to exist. 


In the early Church, the Judaizers used Mosaic Law as a hermeneutical principle for 
interpreting Christian existence to a point where Gentiles had to "become Jews" first, 
in order to be Christians. The Judaizers were not aware of the indigenous character 
and limitations of the Mosaic Law when it came to those "without the law". It was 
left to Paul to straighten this out. In him law ceases to be a criterion of that 
which constitutes Christian integrity. Hence in his theology there is a shift of 
emphasis from bondage under Mosaic Law, as a Jewish type of the indigenous expression 
of the will of God, to the freedom of the Christian under grace in Christ. We shall 
return to this point in the next section when we deal with creation and law as 
criteria for indigenous theology in Africa. Our aim here has been to show that bibli- 
cistic legalism creates and overlooks more problems than it purports to solve. 


Earlier we referred to the importance of guarding against the other extreme, namely, 
an abstract doctrine of natural law or Law of Nature. This may take the form of the 
conception that there is in man something which mst be respected, "a law of life 
which is his ‘nature’, being indeed another name for his reason, in some sense 
or other a 'freedom' and an 'equality' which are his birthrights."° Sometimes this 
natural law is appealed to over against unjust positive laws and decrees of despots. 
For instance when Sophocles' Antigone is forbidden to bury her brother, she sets 

in opposition to the tyrant "the divine decrees, the unwritten and immtable laws." 
She adds: "They are neither of today nor of yesterday; no one knows from what distant 
past they spring. "T 
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In his ethics Jean Jacques Rousseau introduced the criterion of nature as a reaction 
against the rationalism of the Enlightenment. The action which corresponds to the 
dictates of nature is considered as being ethically good, for nature is the only 
unspoilt thing which is good in itself. In Rousseau human nature serves as a substi- 
tute for the "reason" of Christian scholasticism, of classicism and of the 18th cen- 
tury. The subjective organ of human nature is conscience. Hence, in order to possess 
a reliable ethical judgment, we need only listen to the spontaneous alohates of 
conscience. After all, it $ nature which is revealed in the conscience. 


Such heights of optimism concerning human nature and the natural are contradicted by 
empiric facts. Most of our "natural" inclinations are far from morally good. It is 
this experience which led Paul to say: "For I delight in the law of God, in my in- 
most self, but I see in my members another law at war with the law of my mind and 
making me captive to the law of sin which dwells in my members." (Rom. 7:23-24) 

It is as "natural" to hate. those who do us harm as it is to love those who say 
pleasant things about us. If this be the case, what do then make of "natural law"? 


Whether natural law is considered to be a set of rules or precepts conveyed to man 
by immediate inspiration, or merely a vague criterion in the event of questionable 
morality and positive law, another weakness which may be inherent may be the under- 
standing of "nature" as something static as if we knew what it is. Thus natural law 
refers to this "natural state of affairs". Theologically speaking, the danger here 
consists in building too much upon the theory of the Adamic prelapsarian "State 

of integrity". We do not have enough biblical data in order to get an adequate 
theological impression of this "state of integrity". We cannot, therefore, legitimate- 
ly use it as a frame of reference for a doctrine of natural law beyond merely affirm 
ing that the world which God created was good. The concrete forms and expressions 

of this primeval goodness of creation cannot be grasped in isolation from man's 
historicity. Even the Ten Commandments, which are often regarded as a summary of 
"natural law", are promulgated in the context of man's historicity and God's crea- 
tive presence. According to the author of Exodus, it is as the children of Israel 
journey from Egypt, through the wilderness and to the Promised Land, that they are 
given the Laws. Jahweh gives them these Laws in the context of his creative activity 
in their history, namely, deliverance from Egypt and guidance through the harzards of 
the desert. 


According to this framework, "natural law" is part and parcel of man's historicity. 
This approach rules out the impression that man is first of all something on his 
own, and his relationship to his fellowmen is a secondary addition, hence the un- 
due distinction between "private morality" and "social morality". "Natural law" 
comes to stand at the junction between "private morality" and "social morality", 

as a result of this cleavage: it is an abstract frame of reference especially in 
that sphere of life where there is no other generally accepted authoritative source 
of positive law. An illustration from the history of the concept of "natural law" 
is here in place. 


For the 17th century jurists, like Grotius, Pufendorf and Thomasius, "natural law" 
was a point of departure of the “law of nations". Unlike the medieval writers for 
whom "natural law" was a culmination of a system based on metaphysics, these jurists 
were not interested in tracing "natural law" back to its source, but in developing 
their doctrines from it. Not concerned with individual morality, they focussed 
their attention on discerning an appropriate foundation for law in the field of 
international relations, in which there was no recognized source of positive law. 
For them there could be no positive law between states, because it is only the 

State or Prince who has the sovereign power. Hence in the place of positive law, 
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they put the "law of nations" which was in essence a group of principles they re- 
garded as self-evident and universally admitted.9 


During this century, in the aftermath of World War II, Giorgio Del Vecchio appealed 
to “natural law" in the same spirit when he wrote: "We would like to appeal for a 
return to the eternal idea of natural law, to that pure principle of justice which 
rises above the contingent vicissitudes of positive legislation as a permanent 
ouveron; and which alone, if it is respected, can lead men to a true and lasting 
peace." 


In the Lutheran tradition the problem of natural law has been cast in the mould of 
the doctrine of the "first use of the law". It has remained a matter of controversy 
whether Luther has any express doctrine of the "third use of the law". Traditionally 
the Lutheran ethic with its strictures on good works as a condition for salvation 
has tended to relate all forms of ethical activity to the "first use of the law", and 
maintained that when it comes to the outward performance of the moral act, Christians 
do not differ from non-Christiansl} Furthermore, it has vehemently - and rightly - 
denied any possibility of developing a "Christian" programme for the solution of 
social, economic and political problems. This tradition is implicit in 0. Milk's 
lecture which formed background material for the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in Southern Africa's official response to A Message to the People of South 
Africa. Among other things Milk says: 


"Before we go on, we ask a question, which concerns the contents of the whole 
Message: Why has it been directed to the people of South Africa and not to 

the Christians of South Africa? If it is a message in the name of Jesus Christ, 
in the name of the church, must it not be a message to the believers, who know 
Him and accept His authority?"1l2 


This theologically sound Lutheran principle has, unfortunately, had a rather tortured 
history: sometimes it has served as a handy theological justification for prophetic 
silence; a theological status symbol for a diplomatic church which, according to 

J.W. Blank, is "characterised by an opportunistic non-involvement, so as to safeguard 
its temporal existence in a state of detached self-sufficiency."15 At times it may 
also be a theological shell of recoil for that complacent section of the church 
establishment to whom the status quo is congenial - at least momentarily. 


It is mainly because of this variegated image of the practical side of the Lutheran 
ethic that some have found the themes of "creation" and "law" rather suspect. Yet, 
if we make man's historicity our point of departure in the interpretation of these 
themes, rather than an abstract theological frame of thought, they would cease to 
be intellectual resorts of a complacent conscience. By man's historicity we mean 
the reality of man as he, here and now, struggles to shape his life in the face of 
problems which challenge or threaten his existence as well as that of his other 
fellowmen. "Creation" and "law" should not be turned into abstract concepts which 
refer tosome static primal reality which is, as it were, antecedent to the reality 
of man; and wherein human life is unconditionally expected to conform to this pre- 
existing pattern of reality. This is virtually the case in certain abstract concepts 
of "orders of creation" and "natural law". Prenter bears testimony to this phenome- 
non as follows: 


The concept Schépfungsordnung ("order of creation"), popularized in Germany 
between the two world wars, really presupposes an unbiblical concept of crea- 
tion according to which creation has once for all been finished in the form 
of permanent, unchangeable institutions. A similar conception accounts for 
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Roman Catholic speculation concerning "natural rights", according to which 
natural rights consists of certain fixed norms and principles which reason 

is able to deduce from established lex naturae as a direct reflection of God's 
eternal law. 


We must see law as a continuing pressure of the Creator that expresses itself in 
concrete demands upon man. This is related to the fact that man is continually 
claimed and challenged by what Løgstrup calls "created spontaneities". As part 

of the given structure of life, these spontaneities correspond to the radical 
nature of the ethical demand.15 This "demand" is not an abstract experience since 
it is bound up with the concrete needs of the neighbor. The context is always the 
life of my fellowman which I can either promote or destroy. Through his needs, the 
neighbor makes his life have an impact upon mine; through my response to his needs, 
my life becomes an event in my neighbor's life. The cry of the newly born baby for 
food and care; the sigh and groan of the injured; and the sight of the sobbing and 
wailing of the bereaved are all forms of the neighbor's impact upon our life. l 


Seen from the side of their constructive uses, human ventures in "cultivating" and 
"taming" nature, in order to produce culture and technology, are aspects of this 
continuing pressure upon man to cater for his neighbor's needs, even in circum- 
stances when he does all this out of selfish interests. "The will of the Creator 
runs like an undercurrent beneath the stream of human works, and is not disturbed 
even when the surface is ruffled. "17 


Human creativity and potentialities are always aspects of God's continued creative 
activity in man and through man in the specific place and time in which God has 
placed man in his creation. It is the exigencies of this time and place in creation, 
and the extent to which they promote the well-being of the neighbor, which account 
for the historic character and excellence of human creativity. An illustration is 
in place here. 


The fact that the African did not invent the wheel or reduce his language to what 
is today known as writing does not tell us anything about the African as man with 
regard to the excellence of his inherent creative qualities and potentialities. If 
people are tempted to draw inferences from this historical phenomenon, it is because 
they have abstracted and absolutized what has actually come out of the urgent needs 
of another given life situation, and made it a universal criterion for human worth 
and excellence. 


The exigencies of a given life situation, and man's relative creative response to 
them, tell us something about man only insofar as in this situation we see sinful 
man as a participant in the chain of God's continuing creative activity. On the 
basis of this empiric fact alone, coupled with theological insight, we should be 
satisfied that we have witnessed an act in which man as man - God's creature: a 
unique and sinful one at that - playing his part in God's continuing drama of crea- 
tion. Thus in empirical and theological terms, man's worth consists in the possibi- 
lity as well as the actuality of his functionality in this divine drama of creation. 
It is because of this fact that earlier we said that the preaching of the Word by 
missionaries did not serve to pull an absent God down to the African life situation, 
because he was already there sustaining life as Creator. To be sure, he was sus- 
taining it differently from what was part of European experience, for an example, 
sustaining life through polygyny and other "un-Christian", "heathen" customs and 
"superstitions"! 
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At stake was the problem not only of the analysis and interpretation of reality, 
but also of the theological understanding of "creation" and "law". Hence in the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910, one summary of regional reports, describing the 
attitude and policy of missionaries with regard to African cultural reality, runs 
in part as follows: 


Strictly speaking, there is no literature in Africa. Tradition is largely based 
on myths and vague ideas. Thus there is practically no stock on which to graft 
Christian ideas; the teaching of missionaries runs counter to native tradition 
and custom; and though acknowledging theoretically that some correlation of some 
ideas is desirable, Christian teachers have found it best to root out and ignore 
native tradition and custom. L 


Wingren has called our attention to the fact that during the last two centuries, 
certain convictions which were characterized by the eclipse of a dynamic category 
of creation set their stamp on religious thought. 19 This was coincidentally during 
the time of the greatest expansion of Christianity the modern era has witnessed. 


Human life was virtually regarded as a raw material which religion, ethics, culture, 
etc., had to give shape. Christianity was regarded as superior to all other forces 
which were engaged on the task of shaping the material.20 


The belief in the evolution of higher forms of life from the lower and the closely 
allied confidence in the progress of the human race towards increasingly higher 
levels of well-being widely permeated Western thinking.21 Optimism was the key- 
note and education the panacea for apparent lack of development. Ignorance, which 
could be removed by education, was regarded as the enemy of progress, especially 
in the 18th century.22 


There also came up the theory of the spiritual hierarchy of races which Carus drew 
up according to the degree of the imitation of "European" civilization. Arthur 
Gobineau elaborated this further in his The Inequality of Human Races. According 
to him, the "Aryan" race is the aristocracy of humanity since it is only the Aryans 
who are of pure white blood. Other varieties of the white race, according to him, 
have secondary importance, while the non-white are fundamentally lower, destined 
for subsidiary roles in the history and economy of the world. 


Gobineau's creational presuppositions were far-reaching. In line with his idea that 
the degree of the purity of blood and race determinescultural receptivity and develop- 
ment, he makes this assessment of Christian Missions: 


I absolutely deny the egalitarian argument which identifies the possibility 
of adopting the Christian faith with that of an unlimited intellectual growth. 
Most of the tribes of South America were received centuries ago into the bosom 
of the Church; but they have always remained savages, with no understanding 
of the European civilization unfolding before their eyes... Again the Swedish 
Lapps are, as we might have expected, in the same state of barbarism as their 
ancestors, even though centuries have passed since the gospel first brought 
them the message of salvation. All these peoples may produce - perhaps have 
produced already - men conspicuous for their piety and the purity of their 
lives; but I do not expect to see learned theologians among them, or soldiers, 
or even mathematicians, or even great artists. ? 
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In view of these intellectual movements, it should not be surprising if, in the 
history of Christianity, attempts have been made to mould the African into a 
"Christian" and "civilized man". The fact that Christianity phenomenally became 
the vanguard of Western culture explains why, in spite of the theoretical distinc- 
tions, the creation of a "Christian man" and of a "civilized man" virtually merged 
into one endeavour in as far as, in each case, the "material" to be "moulded" was 
the African man. It became,however, very obvious that if any anthropological trans- 
formation was to be successful, it had to be coupled with the changing of the cul- 
tural habitat. Latourette has observed that, in many instances "the missionary 
contributed to the disappearance of the old life. Everywhere, however, it would 
sooner or later have occurred without him. What the missionary did was to take 
advantage of the situation to present his faith and to help determine the charac- 
ter of the new structure which succeeded the old."25 


Our contention is that the primary objective was the transformation and the moulding 
of the anthropological reality of creation, man, but the methodological order of 
priorities which the empirical situation seemed to warrant was either to establish 
artificially a habitat in which this anthropological transformation and moulding 
could take place unhampered by cultural and traditional forces - this was the case 
in the institution of the "mission station" - or, as Latourette has indicated, to 
contribute, if not actively, at least passively, in hastening the disappearance of 
the old structure of life. The objective was to transform or mould God's "creation", 
and the methodology was the cultural introduction of another "law" of life in the 
place of that through which God had preserved and guided the African peoples before l 
the Gospel came. 


The result was the consciousness of the epistemological and existential gap between 
what God had done for the African peoples before the Gospel came, and what he was 
doing through the Gospel. There remained a hermeneutical gap between the message of 
the Gospel and the existential situation of the African. This had consequences on the 
African as a human being. He developed a "masochistic complex", that is, the reali- 
zation of personal fulfillment in unconscious self-hatred and the despising and 
loathing of everything with which the Ego is identified in social and cultural life. 





The degree to which one was ready to go through this psychic mortification virtually 
became the criterion for ascertaining the level which one had reached in the course 
of the realization of the image of a "civilized" and "Christian" man. The sublima- 
ted centre of Ego-existence became the outside human-image of the missionary or 
"westerner". It became very easy to confuse this psychological inversion and de- 
personalization with conversion and sanctification. The social counterpart of this 
inversion has been the bourgeois socio-cultural church life pattern around the 
"mission station". 


Even the current problem of “indigenous theology" revolves around this distortion 
in the understanding of "creation" and "law". This leads us to the next section. 


II. "Creation and Law" as a Criterion for Indigenous Theology in Africa 


The church does not exist in airy abstraction isolated from the concrete affairs of 
men, and has not become a semi-spiritual angelic fellowship. This fact pertains to 
the reality of its faith and life. It listens to the Word of God preached in words 
and phrases coined according to the rules of grammar, syntax and diction. It communi- 
cates the essence of its faith in theological categories informed by human logic and 
epistemology. It sings praises to God in songs which are a product of human poetical 
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imagination and musical composition. It expresses the genius of its discipleship in, 
with and under the given cultural and social structures. Far from supra-historical, 
it shares with its milieu all the relativities of historicity. One word which sums 
up the salient features of this relational character is "indigenous". 


"Indigenous theology" has been a topic for discussion in many a church conference. The 
theme of "creation and law" has been implicit in those discussions in as far as the 
question of "indigenous theology" involves taking seriously the given created cultu- 
ral realities and their social expressions. In my critical analysis of this problem, 

I will distinguish two types of approach to the question of "indigenous theology": 

1. An ethnographical approach, and 2. An anthropological approach. 


1. An Ethnographical Approach 


As the name indicates the point of departure in this approach is the findings of 
ethnography. According to A.L. Kroeber, "by usage rather than definition, ethnography 
deals with the cultures of nonliterate peoples." Unlike history which deals with 
written documents, ethnography "does not find its documents; it makes them, by 
direct experience of living or by interview, question, and record. "2! It is well 
known that, as items of literature, concepts like "the African mind", "the African 
world-view", "African philosophy", etc., exist mainly as ethnographical reconstruc- 
tions. Placide Tempels has remarked in his Bantu Philosophy that the Bantu are not 
capable of articulating that which is latent in them by way of formulating a philo- 
sophical treatise which is complete with an adequate vocabulary. Hence "it is our 
job", says Tempels, "to procede to such systematic development. It is we who will be 
able to tell them, in precise terms, what their inmost concept of being is. They 
will recognize themselves in our words and will acquiesce, saying, You understand 
us: you now know us completely; you 'know' in the way we 'know'."27 


According to Bengt Sundkler, the African theologian must use as his point of de- 
parture the fundamental facts in terms of which the African interprets existence 
and the universe. African theology must take account of the myths of the African 
religion which may serve as a good conceptual frame of reference, Sundkler sums 

up this mythical background as follows: 


Traditional African religion was mythical. It was bound up with the Beginning 

of Things, with Creation and the Primeval Age; the Myths of the Origin of the 
First Man and of mankind are fundamental to this conception of life and the 
world. They constitute an "original reyelation", which is re-enacted in annually 
recurrent festivals, in a rhythm which forms the cosmic framework of space and 
time. The myths span the whole of existence, from heaven to the hut and the 
heart of the individual; in fact, from cosmos to clan. Macrocosm and microcosm 
are tuned to each other and are included in an all-embracing order 28 


I am not by any means calling in question the possibility and validity of an ethno- 
graphical reconstruction as such; at issue is the question of the validity of an 
ethnographical reconstruction as a point of departure for indigenous theology. To 
be sure, an ethnographical reconstruction points to an aspect of given reality which 
we have expressed in terms of “creation and law". Yet, as a world view, this reality 
is nothing more than a historical abstraction of "what once was". 


If indigenization is conceived as a programme, it becomes a mechanical project 

in which objectively identifiable motifs of the African world view have to be used 
to indigenize an already existing body of un-indigenized faith. In other words, we 
have before us two known objective entities; our task of indigenization consists in 
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relating them. It is like a jig-saw puzzle in which you have, on the one hand, the 
design, and, on the other, the pieces that have to be fitted together in such a way 
that they image the design. 


When we talk about the problem of indigenous theology in Africa, are we really 
dealing with tangibles on the basis of which we can initiate a programme, as it 
were? The temerity of claiming to have on hand the identifiable ingredients for 
the creation of indigenous theology may lead to disappointing results. E. Sibisi 
has called our attention to this fact. In a letter in which he reacts to attempts 
to popularize traditional tunes in liturgical msic, he asks: "By the way, is there 
still that past to which it is said we must return? Where is it? Who still live 
according to its precepts?"29 


This vision of the "African past" mirrors a conception of cultural reality as con- 
sisting of fixed and unchanging forms or patterns. Is this some Platonic idealism? 


It is too presumptuous to claim to know how much of his past the African will allow 
to shape his future as soon as he has gained complete freedom, not only in a formal 
put also in a material sense; there are still subtle fetters which bind him, not 
only outside but also within himself. We shall say more about this later. 


The essence of the weakness of the ethnographical approach is its tendency towards 
cultural objectivism. Too much focus is placed upon the African world view, as if 

it were an isolated and independent existent apart from the anthropological reality 
of the African. What we miss in these concerns for indigenous theology is the man, 
the causa efficiens of the African world view. Instead we remain incarcerated within 
the orbits of the past African world view, and miss in the process the present-day 
man in his existential situation. Yet it is men who make world views which they can 
always change in response to new challenges and impressions. This leads us to the 
second approach. 


2. An Anthropological Approach 

The point of departure for indigenous theology is not an ethnographically recon- 
structed world view, but the African man himself. When we speak of an "anthropolo- 
gical approach" we are thinking of man, not as an object of study - the theme of 
anthropology as a discipline - , but God's creature who was entrusted with "dominion" 
over the rest of creation. 


We are thinking, not of the "colonial man" who is the object of "dominion" by 

other men, but the "post-colonial man" who shares with others the God-given dominion. 
We are thinking of man, not as a "third person" entity: a man who is talked about, 
discussed and psycho-analyzed, but man, the "first person", the Ego. 


In his discussion about the selfhood of the church, D.T. Niles has used an illumi- 
nating illustration which sheds light on the statements we have made above: 


Thinking about the discovery of the self, my mind went back to my two boys 
when they were babies. They would say: "Baby wants ball", or I would say, 
"Does baby want milk?" Baby was the object that could be pointed out. On 
behalf of this object a request could be made. I would say, "Show baby", and 
my son would point to himself. Then suddenly, because it was sudden, Baby 
spoke and he said, "I want sweets", and my wife said, "You mst eat your 
rice now". The self was the same but it had ceased to be an object to itself. 
It was no more the self to which relationships were established, rather it 
established its own relationships. "Baby" had become "I", "It" had become 
"You". 
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If we set out with the aim of defining the possibilities and postulates for indi- 
genous theology, we must from the very onset be cognizant of the fact that we are 
dealing with a subject which belongs to the realm of human creativity. There is 

a sense in which we can speak of scientific theology as an art-form and the theolo- 
gian as an artist. This belongs to the aesthetic character of theology. 


As soon as we predicate "indigenous" to theology, we imply that this particular 
theology is an artistic projection of the causa efficiens whom we know to be an 
indigene in relation to a particular milieu. Indigenous theology, therefore, means 
more than just a theology which treats as its object "indigenous" problems and 
issues, that is res indigenae. The focus of current discussions and suggestions 
about indigenous theology seems to be on res indigenae like polygamy, African 
liturgical forms, "confessio Africana", etc. 


One is then left with the impression that the matter of the selection and definition 
of indigenous theological problems has been settled; all that remains is the emer- 
gence of someone who has the ingenuity of finding solutions to these already known 
problems; his assignment is cut and dried. The reason for this tendency is not hard 
to find. Currently, the most knowledgeable and articulate about the problem of indi- 
genous theology in Africa are those who are either associated with missionary circles 
or have themselves personally experienced the problem of "missionary encounter" as 
missionaries. 


Therefore what seems to be in the forefront of the task of indigenous theology is the 
discovery of the solution to these problems which could not be solved during the 
"missionary era". To pretend as if these problems are not important in the practical 
life of the church would, of course, be unrealistic. Yet, at the same time, we have 
to recognize the fact that there are problems which, as phenomena in any community, 
may only be sympoms of a real and basic problem. There may sometimes be "problems" 
which, in the final analysis, may turn out to be no problems at all: they may be 
by-products of a gross misunderstanding and bad analysis of the situation. 


The virtually exclusive concern with res indigenae tends to locate the problem which 
indigenous theology has to resolve at the point of the conflict between two world 
views: the European and the African. It then becomes a problem of epistemological 
entities; of fixed impersonal data - of things "out there": the body of categories 
for interpreting the universe. These categories are static entities which form 
something which can be located, studied and described - thanks to ethnography! 

Hence Tempels can confidently say: "It is we (Europeans) who will be able to tell 
them (Africans) in precise terms, what their inmost concept of being is. They will 
recognize themselves in our words and will acquiesce saying, You understand us: 

you know us completely: you 'know' in the way we 'know',"31 


Alexander Tshongwe has rightly called our attention to how the initiative and crea- 
tive ability of the African have rendered flaccid by his daily frustrations and hu- 
miliation both inside and outside the church.>2 


At worst, the African has to bow to opinions and ideas of those whom he has been 
conditioned to associate with authority and enlightenment. At best, he has only 

to choose between alternatives which are offered to him. The consequence of this 

is that his mind as become a channel, rather than a fountain of ideas. Even when 

it comes to those things which are associated with the "African mind" and "African 
world view", one gets the impression that these are in effect objective things which 
lie outside him. Some curious student can study these and then go back to the Afri- 
can and ask: "Is this not the way you think?" Then the African will courteously echo 
the expected answer: "You understand us: you know us completely ..." 
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It is our opinion that the point of departure for the evolution of indigenous theology 
is not the manipulation of objectivized res indigenae, but the African man's initia- 
tive in the context of his present existential situation. The first step is that the 
African should have both the material and spiritual means of freedom to be himself. 
Indigenous theology without freedom of thought is a contradiction in terms; freedom of 
thought without access to the material means of participating in the wholeness of life, 
which the contemporary world offers, is like capacity without content - in short, 

it is no freedom at all. 


No one can deny that, in principle, younger churches do have the formal freedom to 
be themselves. The discussions about indigenous theology presuppose the existence 
of this freedom. Yet, even apart from the fact that the principle has not yet been 
subjected to any rigorous test, there are obvious factors which seem to preclude its 
practical application. 


Tshongwe has said: "When our seminaries can produce heretics, not through ignorance 
but conviction, then I would say the African is beginning to think."33 Let us pursue 
what is at stake in this statement. 


Etymologically, the word "heresy" means an "act of choosing". Thus in classical anti- 
quity it had a connotation of choosing to follow a distinctive bios. In Sextus 
Empiricus this meaning is expressed: 


The word "believe" has different meanings: it means not to resist but simply 
to follow without any strong impulse or inclination, as the boy is said to be- 
lieve his tutor; but sometimes it means to assent to a thing of deliberate 
choice (haireseos) and with a kind of sympathy due to strong desire, as when 
the incontinent man believes him who approves of an extravagant mode of life.>4 
As the above reference suggests, there was an inseparable relationship between the 
"act of choosing" and the "content" or "nature" of the thing chosen. Thus the "heresy" 
(choice) of a philosopher was always related to the "heresy" or "dogmata" of a par- 
ticular "heresy" (school) of philosophy. It is intersting to note that Josephus re- 
fers to the Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes as philosophical partisans or "haire- 
tistai".35 The Christian concept of "heresy" issues from the new situation created 

by the historical introduction of the "Christian church", "Ekklesia" and "hairesis" 
become material opposites (Gal. 5:20). Yet "hairesis" did not have the technical 
meaning it later acquired, especially at the time of the crystalization of eccle- 
siastical dogma. It is worthy of note that by implication 11 Peter 2:1 discriminates 
between salutary and destructive "heresies" or opinions or, if you will, theologou- 
mena. Hence “haireseis" is qualified by "apoleias". 


Theology as a product of human creativity thrives in the atmosphere of freedom; 
and freedom involves making choices and commitments to those choices. Within this 
narrow etymological meaning of heresy, it is possible to say that theologizing in- 
cludes the making of a “heresy” in as far as it involves opting for and defining 
certain theologoumena. Without the freedom of forming theologoumena or theological 
opinions, theology as a professional discipline is not possible. 


As a matter of fact, historical ecclesiastical dogma has been a fruit of theological 
freedom, even though it has very often seen that freedom as a threat to it. Yet in 
essence - if you allow me some semantic indulgence - ecclesiastical dogma is nothing 
but a corporate choice ("heresy") made from pre-existing sets of theologoumena. 
Harnack has reminded us that "dogmas are the product of theology; ... The critical 
view of history teaches this: first we have the Apologists and Origen, then the 
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Councils of Nicea and Chalcedon; first the Schoolmen, and the Council of Trent. In 
consequence of this, dogma bears the mark of all the factors on which the theology 
was dependent."36 


One danger of idolizing ecclesiastical dogma is that one runs the risk of forgetting 
that theology is basically a human "talk about God", and that not even a blessing 
or an endorsement of a particular way of "talking about God" by a church council 
can redeem dogma from the shortcomings and relativity attendant upon all forms of 
human discourse involving language. Gerhard Ebeling has reminded us that there is 
something wrong in a theology which tries to resemble "a perfect arrangement of 
glass beads instead of a sorely suffering hospital service - that is, when it is 

not related to real man as so to speak a theology of blood and tears."57 


Theology in Africa must reflect the throbbings of its Zeitgeist. A theology of 
tranquility and dogmatic polish in times of restlessness due to man's alienation 
from the wholeness of contemporary life can only be the product of theological dis- 
honesty. On the other hand, what we need is a theology of restlessness. By this we 
mean a theology that does not take itself seriously as the last word since it is 

an intellectual product of man who is an indigene of a world which is in process 

of formation. A theology which tries to find its point of departure by making "Pla- 
tonic" flights to an imagined past, where there was still an ordered system of ideas 
and indigenous concepts, may in effect be paying the heavy price of abandoning an 
important theological reality, namely, present man in creation under God. 


To say that theology mst get its cue for indigeneity from the existing situation 

of man does not make the whole problem of indigenous theology any easier, especial- 
ly when it comes to the question of freedom of thought. Alongside the clamour for 
indigenous theology, one also hears expressions like "our Christian heritage" and the 
"faith of our fathers". These expressions are used either in a broad ecumenical or 
narrow confessional sense. What seems to be self-evident in their usage is not only 
their meaning but also the implicit suggestion that the ecclesiastical kinship group 
which has that heritage has a commitment not only to keep the "heritage" alive but 
also to pass it on intact to the next generations. Such a heritage may, for instance, 
be a historical creed and confession or a specific traditional system of theology. 


Under the theme, "The Faith of our Fathers", the Second All-Africa Lutheran Confe- 
rence at Antsirabé made the following resolution, among others: "That the Lutheran 
confessions as expressed in the Book of Concord are still valid and relevant and 
the best doctrinal foundation for the Lutheran Church, "38 


At stake in this statement is more than just the old academic distinction between 
the fundamental and non-fundamental articles of faith or the confession of faith 
and its theological elaboration. Regardless of whatever hermeneutical principle 

we may choose in making this distinction, it is immediately obvious that the Book 
of Concord, with regard to its content, represents more than just a statement of 
"first principles" or fundamentals of faith in its primordial forms. On the other 
hand, it represents a systematic theological traditions a confluence of religious, 
cultural, social and political ideas, as well as a type of a thetical summary of 
the Graeco-Roman tradition of the intellectual history of the church up to the 16th 
century. 


Hence to speak of the "relevance" and "validity" of the Lutheran confessional cor- 
pus is more problematic than self-evident, especially as, at the same time, we have 
to express concern for the evolution of indigenous theology in Africa. It is one 
thing to speak of the Lutheran confessions as historical documents which have a 
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historical value, but it is another thing to make a confessional resolution out of 
an attempt of promoting their present relevance and validity. 


In the organization of indigenous churches in Africa, it has sometimes been nece- 
ssary to merge several mission synods whih have been working in the same geographical 
territory side by side. Some Lutheran Synods have insisted on the recognition of the 
Book of Concord as expressing the doctrinal basis of the new church. It has to be 
remembered that in most, if not all, young African churches the theologically sophis- 
ticated elite has been composed solely of missionaries. Therefore all theological 
battles at the time of the merger and the organization of the new church were mere- 
ly a replay of the traditional theological tensions and fights "back home" in Europe 
or America. The Africans had only to play the sorry part of purporting to grasp and 
feel what the whole theological hullabaloo was about. Very often they played their 
part remarkably well to the great delight of their theological mentors. 


Wherever it exists, world-wide confessional kinship solidarity is something salu- 
tary, not only because it has been a catalyst for the ecumenical movement but also 
because it has helped positively in the growth of "younger churches" through the 
special attention they have received from their respective confessional kinship 
groups. Lutheran churches, in varying degrees, have been among the most insistent 
on the confessional basis of church fellowship. This is a multi-dimensional problem 
and we do not intend to take it up here. The LWF has already made studies on the 
role of confessions in the life and doctrine of the Lutheran churches.29 On the 
other hand, we want to raise the question whether, in the course of its emphasis 
on the doctrinal basis of Christian fellowship, Lutheranism has not sacrificed the 
"human" for the "ideological". 


In common parlance, “our Christian heritage" or "the faith of our fathers" includes 
a common holding of a definite attitude towards the question of human life and 
destiny. In the doctrinal or confessional context, this involves a mandatory histo- 
rical understanding of the essential details of that which constitutes the characte- 
ristic outlook of the ecclesiastical kinship group, as an outward manifestation of 


its esprit de corps. 


Ecumenical theology, in the sense of the catholic tradition of theology, is strict- 
ly speaking another name for the broad theological concepts which have survived as 
minimal points of agreement in the historical disputes among the theological schools 
of thought, which have emerged from the Graeco-Roman cultural background. It is these 
broad concepts which have served as a point of departure in the modern ecumenical 
dialogues, and they have been introduced to the younger churches as an unbroken 
traditional package from the European churches. We use the expression "unbroken. 
package" analogously to what Bonhoeffer means in his critique of what he calls 
“revelational positivism", when he says: "Like it or lump it':virgin birth, Trinity 
or anything else; each is equally significant and necessary part of the whole, 
which must simply be swallowed as a whole or not at al1."40 


If some aspects of the historical definitions of the Christian faith are already 
posing epistemological problems in the West, one begins to wonder whether African 
and European churches should not seek for another way of expressing ecclesiastical 
Kinship solidarity, rather than through the front of an uncritical profession of 
allegiance to a body of ideas about the faith. This should not be construed as a 
disparagement of the significance of doctrine in the life of the church. On the 
other hand, we want to raise the question whether the ideological basis of eccle- 
siastical kinship solidarity is adequate, even if it were not forits attendant 
epistemological problems. This leads us to the crucial point. 
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In our opinion, the category of "the human" has been neglected as a theological motif 
for understanding the expression of ecumenical solidarity, in the interest of the 
ideological, namely, confessions and doctrines. The recent theological developments, 
as illustrated by the studies of the "World Conference on Church and Society" in 
Geneva (1966), can only be welcomed with cautious optimism. The same holds true 

for the parallel studies of the LWF which are centered around the quest for the 

truly human. With regard to the latter, especially, one should suspend judgment 
until the 1970 Assembly in Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


Man in the "Third World" has learnt that subscribing to certain confessions and 
doctrinal definitions is no guarantee that he is accepted on the basis of his inte- 
grity as a man by those who happen to subscribe to the same doctrinal formulae. Very 
often solidarity on the basis of the profession of allegiance to the common "Faith 
of our Fathers" serves as a smoke-screen for diverting attention from the phenomena 
of socially, and, even, ecclesiastically entrenched alienation on the human level. 
Yet genuine oneness in Christ manifests itself best on the level of "naked humanity"; 
where the masks of "common faith" and "common confessions" as the basis of fellow- 
ship are very often removed. 


The shift from the "ideological" to the "human" expressions of ecclesiastical kin- 
ship solidarity will serve as a freeing factor for indigenous theology. Considerations 
of a confessional esprit de corps will no longer be a haunting spectre for theological 
freedom in Africa, since there will be another way of expressing this kinship soli- 
darity. 


In other words, this will leave younger churches free to make their own theological 
options (heresies). Yet, at the same time, by focussing on the human, it will be 
possible for us to realize that material destitution, like ignorance, is no healthy 
atmosphere for the production of indigenous theology; in order to be an indigenous 
theologian, you must undergo rigorous educational discipline; in order to get 
education, you must have money; and in order to secure money, you must, as a human 
being, have access to the economic facilities of life: in short, you must have 
access to the wholeness of life. 


The point I have been arguing here is in essence that the problem of indigenous 
theology in Africa primarily consists not so much in the form and content of that 
theology as in its causa efficiens, the African himself. The problem is not that 
the African is finding it difficult to do theology or that he is failing to find 
the content for his theology - as suggested by the ethnographical approach; it is 
simply that the life he finds himself in denies him the resources and tools for 
even making a beginning. We should pay more attention on the problem of and factors 
which account for the present lack of trained African Lutheran theologians, than on 
the question what the content of African theology should be: the latter will be 
the life-task of African theologians as soon as they exist. Let us give promising 
young men as much theological educational exposure and discipline as possible, 

and leave the rest to them. 
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"'Legalism' is the charge that has often been raised against the practice of church 
discipline in Africa. How is this phenomenon to be judged? Were there certain ideas 
current among African tribes which laid the basis? How can we regain an ‘evangelical’ 
pastoral practice without falling into license?" 


In these words, then the "Provisional Program" for our Conference has defined the pro- 
blem and placed it before us as a topic for discussion. This, then is our mandate. 


The present writer's position when trying to deal with this topic is not a very easy 

one as long as the context indicates that the theology sought here, as far as it 
touches "church discipline," is aimed at Africa. In the "Keynote Address" at the Third 
All-Africa Lutheran Conference, this writer cautioned: "We mst stress the universality 
of Christ's Church. We mst guard ourselves against an African Church and against what 
we mean by a confessio Africana." From this standpoint, this essay must disagree from 
the outset with the statement that "legalism" was exclusively the practice of the church 
in Africa. This statement will soon be shown to be untrue by an historical study of the 
problem. 


The African theologian, Dean Paulus Ben Mhlungu while discussing the "Word and Sacra- 
ment in Church Discipline" at the Addis Ababa conference in the light of the question 
"how and how soon could a change in the attitude of church discipline be implemented," 
speaks in a tone which sort of blames "the pioneers of missions in Africa...from coun- 
tries imbued with the spirit of individualism or a sense of freedom." He asks, "Why 
and how is it that they introduced a group system, a legalistic tendency?" Here the 
"legalism" is brought into the African Church. He goes on to ask, "Was it because they 
found African people nearer to the law, because strict discipline was still prevalent 
in the home, clan and tribe; and therefore they introduced the same in the church and 
schools?"2 The LWF Department of Theology that set our mandate probably took its 
premise from Dean Mhlungu's question in order to see whether this conference might 
discover an answer to this question. 


Such an investigation is quite valid, for, at the Antsirabe Lutheran Conference, 
Christian Mtetwa placed the legalistic approach almost exclusively within the African 
culture and, consequently, in the church in Africa. He says: 


In speaking about church discipline we must first realize that different 
nations... have different codes of conduct.... The Africans have been brought 
up under strict discipline. So they grow up with that characteristic. Obedience 
is rigidly demanded. Do this or else you get punished.> 


However, even after he has stated that people of some other nationalities treat their 
children in a way which seems to the Africans to be spoiling them, Pastor Mtetwa states: 
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One thing we should remember is that all these different nations need one 
thing in common, namely the Gospel, as they are all sinners... Since the 
old nature is still working ... church discipline must be exercised. 


The aim of church discipline is to keep the church pure and holy. However, suddenly 
Pastor Mtetwa slips from the universality of our sinfulness as natural human beings - 
all needing discipline - and declares: 


The African character is such that it cannot tolerate breaking of the law. 
What is law is law, and the law mst be kept. If a church member falls into 
sin he mst be excommunicated. 


If this line of thought is accepted, it will have to be at the expense of the Bible and 
the history of the church. For, during his last visit to one old Christian country in 
Europe, this writer was shown, in one old church, the benches which, in past times, 
sinners (who were mostly women) under discipline had to take during the service. This 
is exactly what happens in Africa as Dean Mhlungu states, "Thereafter the church el- 
ders mst see to it that he or she sits on a bench set aside for penitents during 
service." 


It is, thus,clearly not a question of legalism being a natural African characteristic. 
The problem is more complex than that, and we would do well to study it very care- 
fully. The only real difference is that what the older churches practiced a long 

time ago, we practice today. Our differentiations are, thus, an historical phenome- 
non which should serve as a warning to the whole Church, both young and old. 


The Law was given by God Himself. In Matthew 22:37-40, when Jesus was asked by the 
Pharisees - the greatest legalists of all time - which is the principal commandment, 
He replied: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all they heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the second 
is like unto it; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the Law and the Prophets. 


Despite this clarification and summary or reduction of all laws and by-laws into only 
two - or even one, namely: "Thou shalt love" - throughout history, in Christian Ethics 
and Pastoral Counselling, the question of -the place of Law and Grace has always been 
a problem. 


George Thomas, in his book, Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy, traces the issue 


historically. Let us use his book as a guide for a short look at the history of Law 
and Grace in the mind of the church. 


The Lord Jesus, according to Thomas, stresses "now one attitude and now another to- 
wards the law without attempting to reconcile them. He came to "fulfil' and not to 
‘abolish’ the law; and no 'dot' shall have to pass from the law. Yet ‘unless your 
righteousness exceeds that of the scribes... you will never enter the Kingdom of 
heaven'." 


Paul: was "anti-legalistic though not antinomian." For Paul, "love" is the fulfilment 
of the Old Testament "law," because of the Holy Spirit. Christians "can rejoice in 
the liberty of sons who obey their Father willingly from love rather than unwillingly 
from fear." "Law has been reduced to a secondary place. Righteousness fulfils the 
Law, but it is motivated by love and exercised in liberty ."8 
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Augustine: is like Paul according to Thomas. He maintains that "the law itself is 

good."” The Ten Commandments are binding upon Christians. Righteousness of faith is 
provided by revealed moral laws. Rigtheousness is the fruit of love, though faith 

and love are awakened in the believer by God, the Holy Spirit. Through faith, accor- 
ding to Augustine, love of self must be replaced by love of God and neighbor. Augu- 
stine, in his eagerness to humble the pride of man (by minimizing the importance of 

the will) was accused of developing "a rigid doctrine of predestination and irresistible 
grace." 


Thomas Aquinas: "Law is an ‘extrinsic’ or external principle by which God directs men 
to their end and thus aids them to realize their good."10 He maintains that law is a 
product of reason since reason directs a being to its end. He speaks of three kinds 

of law: 1) the "natural law" (by which man is directed to his earthly ends;) 2) the 
"human laws" (which are derived by reason as conclusions from indemonstrable principles 
of the natural law;) and lastly, 3) the "divine law" (which directs man to his super- 
natural end of eternal happiness.) Human laws are derived from natural law; divine law 
has been revealed by God to direct men to their supernatural end. The divine law con- 
sists of the "Old Law" and the "New Law." The "Old Law" was good because it forbade 
sin. It was imperfect because it could not confer the grace necessary to overcome in- 
ternal as well as external sins. Therefore, the "New Law" was necessary. George Thomas 
maintains that Thomas Aquinas' ethics of Moral Law is "optimistic" and "rationalistic" 
if compared to Augustine. "It is. based upon the conviction that man is a rational being 
made in the image of God. Consequently while other creatures fulfil God's purpose blind- 
ly, man has been given a share in providence; he is permitted consciously to cooperate 
with God in fulfilling his destiny. "12 In other words, man is capable - apart from 
revelation - of knowing the fundamental principles of ethics and politics and shaping 
his personal character and social relationships in accordance with them. 


Surely this is not the place fæ us to criticize these old thinkers, but rather to see 
the scope to which this problem of law and grace has spread, It may, nevertheless, be 
mentioned that in Aquinas' ethics there is no place for liberty, and, thus, it is le- 
galistic. He does not do "justice to either the radical demands of Christian love or 
the creative possibilities of Christian Liberty." 13 


Martin Luther: Like Paul, his ethics is "usually regarded as an ethics of love and 
liberty rather than an ethic of law," if compared to both Aquinas' and Calvin's lega- 
lism. He is criticized by George Thomas for having been silent concerning Paul's stress 
on "the importance of moral laws in the Old Testament and the secular laws of society." 
Thomas states that for Luther: a) Law must be preached in order to prepare man for the 
Gospel; b) Although Law is good and necessary, it cannot save; c) Justification is 
faith, although this does not mean that a Christian may dispense with good works. Thus, 
"Christian Liberty" does not mean freedom from the need to obey the law; it rather means 
freedom from the constraint and menace of the law which are felt by us as long as we 
seek to justify ourselves by the law; a) The Christian is dependent for justification 
upon his faith as it responds to the Word, 14 


According to Thomas, Luther has a "dualism between his personal ethics of faith and 
love and his social ethics of life in the world." This is most perplexing. He defends 
secular authority and its coercion as ordained by God and necessary for social order 
according to Romans 13. Thus, he sees two classes of men: those who belong to the King- 
dom of God (to whom Jesus is speaking in the Sermon on the Mount) and those who belong 
to the kingdom of the world. Since all men are not Christians, Christians "should 
support the secular authority from love of others for whom it is necessary." The exe- 
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cutioner of criminals, for example, is doing a service of love.15 Luther suggests 
that there should be a distinction between a "person" and his "office." "A prince 

may well be a Christian, but as a Christian he is not to rule; and in so far as he 
rules he is not a Christian but a prince." Thomas presses Luther on this point, 
declaring: "In his dualistic view the ethical perfectionism of the Sermon on the Mount 
is maintained in private life and at the same time a policy of 'realism' is followed 
in public life." Thomas continues, saying that "the tension between an ethic of love 
and an ethic of secular law, between an inner intention of Christian service and an | 
outer activity defined by secular law, was difficult to maintain." Thus, concludes 
Thomas, "Luther's tendency was to relax the tension and to emphasize the secular law". 
As good Lutherans, we should not fail to defend Luther at this juncture. 


We read in Matthew 5 that Jesus addressed His disciples who came to Him after He had 
sat and called "them" (v. 2.) The other people in the multitude might have heard the 
"sermon", yet we read that they were “astonished at his doctrine" (7:28). Luther is 
right when he says that the sermon concerns those of the Kingdom of God, the Christians. 
Only they will see into Jesus' heart, learn from Him and receive power to live accor- 
dingly, ready to even be persecuted for their faith (v. 11). The Sermon on the Mount 
is not a guide for politics or social programs as such. The words are fundamental 
precepts for the Christian congregation. The Christian being "in" and yet "not of" 

the world, cannot avoid being dualistic in his ethics. It must be understood that 
Luther was attacking the ethical legalism of Medieval Catholicism. Even George Thomas 
admits that there is an important element in Luther's ethical dualism. It acknowledges 
the necessity forthe Christian to manifest his faith and love within the framework of 
the political and social order and under the limitations imposed by human sin. "As 

he (the Christian) cannot derive the laws of medieval procedure from the Gospel when 
he Heals with a case of typhus... so he cannot deduce from the commandment of love 
the specific laws to be enacted in a commonwealth containing criminals." 


John Calvin: His ethic is primarily an ethic of law, rather than an ethic of love, 18 
He combines Luther's doctrine of justification by faith with a strong insistance that 
man must manifest his faith by righteousness. For Calvin, the uses of the law are: 
1) to convict man of sin and drive him to God for mercy; 2) to restrain man from evil 
by fear of penalty; and 3) relating to the faithful: "though the Spirit of God now 
lives in their hearts the law gives them a better and more certain understanding of 
the Divine will to which they aspire."19 





Consequently, for Calvin, Law cannot be escaped. It "shows us a goal at which to aim." 
Jesus Christ came not to destroy but to fulfil the law. Paul wishes only to abolish 
the "curse" of the law. For Calvin, therefore, "there is no opposition between Gospel 
and Law." Nor is the "new law" superior to the "old law." Christ made no addition 

to the law but simply "restored it to its genuine purity."@0 


Calvin's doctrine of Christian Liberty is, thus, a very limited one: 1) Christians 
are free from the necessity of seeking salvation by the righteousness of the law; 

2) they yield a voluntary obedience to the will of God - like children and not like 
slaves, they do not hesitate to present to God their imperfect works; and 3) they 

are under no obligation with respect to "external things" such as meat, wine, deli- 
cate food and ceremonies. Thomas maintains that Calvin failed to grasp "the radical 
and unique character of Christ's teaching." Jesus "sought to express the absolute will 
of God which had been only partially revealed in the law of Moses... The meaning of 
the law of love for Jesus must be derived from a study of all he said and did, in- 
cluding the death on the cross."21 
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The Radical Sects:?? Soon after the Reformation came the sectarian movements, be- 
ginning with the Anabaptists. They were dissatisfied with the way the Reformation 
was developing in the new Protestant church. They believed that the "'Old Law had 
been superseded, and conceived of Christian perfection in terms of the Sermon on 
the Mount.'’ In this "New Law" there was for them both a positive and a negative 
emphasis, including the "practice of brotherly love in the fellowship." Mennonites, 
Baptists and Methodists (although by now they seem to have compromised with the 
world) have retained elements of the "sect" conception. ?2 


John Wesley: stressed obedience to the Old Testament law. But,unlike Calvin, he be- 
lieved that "Christian perfection or holiness was attainable in this life. He com- 
bines Luther's doctrine of justification by faith; Calvin's insistence upon strict 
obedience to law; and the strong conviction of the radical 'sects' that Christian 
perfection inspired by love is necessary to salvation and possible in life." 


It should be mentioned here that the "sects" broke decisively with the traditional 
Catholic and Protestant tendency "to blunt the edge of Jesus' radical ethic of love," 
contrasted the Old and New Testament ethics, were aware of the uniqueness of the 
Christian ethic of love and rejected the "relative Natural Law." They escaped from 
"the tendency of Luther and others to compromise with the world by conforming to 
existing social institutions." They also judge the state, resist its ungodly laws 
and seek radical reform. The danger here is quite clear, namely that as they free 
themselves from the legalism of the Old Law, they fall into a legalism of the New. 


It is also relevant to mention here that contrary to "puritanism" (and this in reaction 
against legalism and the necessity of the law®5) "Protestant Liberalism" has encouraged 
Christians to repudiate religious authoritarianism and "appeal to their own reason," 
especially in matters of religious truth and moral law. Liberalists say that ethical 
legalism is dangerous because: 1) it is in large part negative and restrictive - in it, 
sins of the flesh are made to appear more deadly than the subtler sins of the spirit; 
2) it stifles individuality and creativity in conduct. "Morality under these condi- 
tions becomes a matter of blind submission to patterns laid down in the past whether 

or not they are suitable for the present;" 3) it tends to fall into externalism; and 

4) in it, law is imposed upon the will. 


From this study of history, then, the question of whether there "were certain ideas 
current among African tribes which laid the basis" for the legalistic tendency in the 
practice of church discipline in Africa is answered with a resounding "no". It has 
nothing to do with "Africanism." 


This is the very dilemma: 


The church in East Africa, being born out of missions from Europe and America (Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican, Calvinist and "Sectarian")@7 is, as such, somewhat of 

a conglomeration of all the discussed theological interpretations of Christian Ethics. 
This seminar would do well to trace the problem from the right spot. It must be ad- 
mitted that the spiritual revival movement that has continually swept these lands, 
transcending denominational, national, racial and political barriers, now for the 

last forty (uninterrupted) years has had an inescapable influence on all Lutheran 
Synods and Dioceses in East Africa. It began in the Anglican Church but was originally 
(in Europe) Methodist (Wesleyan). The question to be carefully examined here is 
whether or not we can restore or "regain an ‘Evangelical’ pastoral practice without 
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falling into license?" What does the word "Evangelical" mean semantically and histo- 
rically in the Christian Church? This question of language is valid, for we are 
Evangelical Lutherans, and yet we are trying to restore our evangelicalism. 


Why is this young church - less than a hundred years old - lively as it is and full 
of the vitality of the first love (in some cases like the Apostolic Church) growing 
almost exclusively according to the pattern of the "mother church" of Europe and 
America? Because of this, we, too, may rightly refer to ourselves as an "old" young 
church. Waves of modern secularism trends, hitting rapidly, breaking tribal system 
structures, affect the Church. Needless to repeat here, Law and Grace, due to the 
strong practice of church discipline, conflict with one another. There is a lack 

of spiritual counselling in some common problems of life; for example, politics, 
polygamy, divorce, etc., and even what to eat and what not to eat, what to touch and 
what not to touch (instances of old religious "taboos" being taken into Christian 
context) 28 and where to go and where not to go, especially for leisure time. The 
problem is intensified by the fact that the older churches, instead of helping, push 
the problem out of their hands and wish to "Africanize" it. There is clearly a lack 
of literature and visual aids that could be used to help every pastor understand 
historically and theologically the root of the problem which we are trying to correct. 
Such literature could be supplied by older, richer churches, and chances should be 
given to African scholars to do research on the problem and publish their findings. 


It should probably be admitted at this juncture that churches in all situations (old 
and young) being in the same predicament of seeking solutions to ethical problems 
must seek the help of the Holy Spirit.29 


Every reader of this paper will, no doubt, see the writer's weakness: instead of 
discussing the problem in the context of the African Church, he slips off and 
attacks the European and American church. It is true that this does not help Africa 
to solve the problem, but the point is to show that this burden of legalism is felt 
heavier in Africa - this will help both churches to consider solving the problem 
together. 


The Devil's Advantage 


This writer sees two very heavy burdens on the shoulders of the young church which 
European and American churches have shaken off or simply neglected (this the African 
church is, in the first place, unable to do; moreover, it finds this course of action 
unnecessary). 


Faced with the challenge of "self-reliance" and thus launching different stewardship 
programs in all congregations, the North-Western Diocese of the E.L.C.T., for example, 
faces a failure of these programs because Christians do notattend church as regular- 
ly as in former times. If they do not come even after efforts have been made to 
visit and invite them, it seems that no progress can be made. The European church 
leader may not bother if they come or not; church taxes in European churches take 
care of the money regardless of the payer. An African church leader, however, must 
ask why they do not come, for if they fail to come then Satan has an advantage. 

The Roman Catholic Church or "rival" sects may take them. The answer to the question 
of why they do not attend, lies in the fact that either they are afraid or tired 

of hearing about money (which they do not have). It is a fact that an evangelist 
may preach for twenty minutes and spend thirty minutes talking about finances. This 
is burden number one. Secondly, they are tired of being told in the preaching about 
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their sins, especially when for more than twenty years they have been attending church, 
hearing monotonous sermons which do not help them to come out of church discipline. 
European churches may not care if they come or not, for their existence does not de- 
pend on these Christians's giving. But, in Africa if they stay away Satan takes them, 
the church looks emptier and in the end faces complete collapse. 


It must be noted before we come to the point of regaining an evangelical pastoral 
practice in regard to church discipline that the two above-mentioned burdens in- 
fluence one another. For example, if because of financial pressure a Christian 
stays away from services, he is put under church discipline. How, then does one 
evangelically restore him without demanding that he pay all church fees which he 
failed to give during his time of absence? Evangelically, we rule out and exclude 
money from grace, yes! But, how are we going to pay the salary of our pastor or 
evangelist? This writer sees the root of the entire problem here. Unless we are 
economically stable we will hardly be free to practice and free our Christians to 
understand the Gospel and its discipline on us all. Thus, in addition to litera- 
ture, the European and American (richer and older sister churches which helped to 
establish the legalistic dilemma) can do a great favor by starting unconditional 
economic help through large investment projects that will encourage and stabilize 
economically the church in Africa and, thus, enable it not to go on depending on the 
attitude of Christian individuals for her scriptural, ethical and theological inter- 
pretations. 


The Way Out: 


a) Church Discipline has been the most discussed topic in the African Lutheran Church, 
almost to the point of exhaustion.2° It is the conviction of this writer (and his 
proposal) that enough information has been given and that, unless we want to be mono- 
tonous in our conferences, we should here close discussions on this topic. It is very 
interesting to note that this subject is never touched upon in Lutheran World Fede- 
ration conferences when they are concerned with European and American churches. We 
must stop celebrating this dilemma; we mst stop talking while doing nothing about 
it. Instead of twisting the topic in each conference and simply giving it another 
title, we should correct the misconceptions in the light of the Word of God and 
church history. This paper has attempted to diffuse the polarization of the problem 
on Africa, since it is a world-wide church problem. This may help other churches to 
discover the danger of depending on "numerical superiority" and justifying sin in 
their own lukewarmess, as Trobisch challenges. 


b) This seminar must come to a conclusion regarding "polygamy," which has dominated 
all church discipline papers studied thus far. Are we attempting to find a way to 
make the church in Africa a polygamous church? No church in Europe or America can 
help us here, but history has it that a century has not yet passed since "polyandry" 
was practiced in Britain. Polygamy, too, was not confined to Africa alone - and, but 
for the secular laws European and American Christians would be practicing it to this 
day. We are resolved to seek even the help of our governments in order to come to 
an end to this practice. Of course, laws will not stop the other forms of polygamy 
which go on in the older churches as well. 


This writer is ready to discuss in the light of Scripture the reasons why polygamy 
should not be tolerated. Moreover, modern women do not like it, and thus the Church 
has no right to defend it in any way. Some writers have been quick to state the case 
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of pagan polygamists who want to become Christians. In this writer's experience, 
these are very few. The North-Western Diocese is ready to give homes to all women 
who were in polygamous marriages when their husbands decided to become Christians 
and who, as a result, have no home. However, anyone, man or woman, in a polygamous 
marriage has to choose a new way of life after conversion. This writer comments 
elsewhere: "For a Christian to take a second wife is to break his vows to the church 
and live constantly in resistance against God. (Matthew 19:4ff)" The suggestion here 
is not that this question be dropped altogether since polygamy is, in fact, increa- 
sing in some areas. It rather needs "to be discussed and urged in special meetings, 
lectures, councils and newspapers... In God's own way and time it can be solved."31 


Our aim is the complete abolishment of this wicked habit. The Christian Church is 
making this effort not out of legalism but out of love, especially for the woman 
whose dignity, intended to be fulfilled in marriage, mst be preserved. This effort 
is, thus,also made by all educated people, especially the women of modern Africa. 


It must be noted that for those who are stubborn and choose polygamy, life is not 
easy, and thatmost polygamists enter into this state not out of love but for eco- 
nomic reasons. The women who consent to polygamous marriages do so because of lack 
of work and security. Consequently, for those of us who are praying and working for 
the end of this evil, it is time to consider the ways of occupying these women and, 
thus, freeing them economically. It is only when they are economically free that they 
can listen and follow the spiritually-freeing message of the love of God in Christ. 
Here again, church discipline is intertwined with economic enslavement. Here, too, 
is another place that our richer and older sister churches (directly or through 
convincing discussions with their governments) can help us by making it possible 
for us to start special work projects for women: occupations in, for example, church 
farms, old people's homes, homes for disabled persons, and in town - large-scale 
laundry work, handicraft factories, etc. 


The men of Africa must be persuaded and instructed to change their entire attitude 
toward women and begin to see them as persons. Women are created for more than mere 
sex. They have proved competent in all sorts of occupations. Therefore, men should 
leave some jobs free for women (e.g. , laundry work, hotel stewardship and service, 
secretarial work and shop keeping), and, instead, men should work on farms and in 
other more physically demanding jobs. It is not difficult to see that this problem 
of polygamy is a very broad one which needs the cooperation of all - Church and 
government alike. If polygamy were declared illegal, we would then have to face the 
question of the sexual relationship between men and women and the problem of ille- 
gitimate children, which in itself needs a campaign of the evangelical pastoral 
practice which we are striving to restore. We would then apply Uppsala, 1968: 


The relationship between men and women can be one of true partnership. In- 
creasingly collaboration between husband and wife is taking the place of 
social patterns in which women were used as agents of men's creativity and 
lived a life of constant child-bearing. Beyond family relationship there is the 
possibility of creative partnership between the sexes. There are forms of 
authentic communion which do not include physical intimacy. Nevertheless in 
relations between men and women there is always a sexual component. It per- 
meates our being and maintains a tension which is creative when properly used. 
In professional and social relationships where men and women do not regard 
each other as sexual objects close partnership can be achieved. Established 
patterns in church, family (and here polygamy) and society which deny the full 
human rights of women stand condemned. 
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Uppsala saw the need for material "elaborating the problems of polygamy, marriage 
and celibacy, birth control, divorce, abortion, and also homosexuality... for 
responsible study and action." In a draft paper for the conference, the challenge 
for all of us was more boldly put: 


Purity of the eyes and.the tongue and all members in the married and unmarried, 
in order that we might see God and respect our neighbors - this is the ever 
and difficult calling of the Christian. Legalism and judgement upon others 

are not ways of living up to this calling. 


The current ideas on this whole problem are revolutionary, and we, too, should not 
hesitate to be involved so that we can convince our polygamists to be saved. 


c) The third proposal toward a way out of the dilemma is that we stop blaming any- 
one, by all means not the missionaries who preached the Gospel in Africa. Walter 
Trobisch, maintaining that the blame lies with the missionaries, challenges: "Why 
do you insist on church discipline in Africa when it is not insisted upon in your 
home church?" People say that the reason is that the church in Europe has become 
older and more waruva and thus has found it hard to go on judging who is and who is 
not to be saved.2* We have previously referred to both Pastors Mhlungu's and Mtetwa 's 
contributions on church discipline which affirms the above ideas. However, both Af- 
rican and European-American Lutheran Churches are in the same situation regarding 
spiritual counselling. Thus, the best solution would be to work out an evangelical 
program of pastoral practice from this end that should be used by the Church every- 
where. 


Law and Grace in Evangelical Pastoral Practice: 


According to this paper, the first step should be to place "polygamy" out of this 
context. Polygamists have either not yet decided to enter into the new life and law 
of the love of Christ and neighbor, or if they have entered then by taking more 
wives they exclude themselves, falling short of the grace bestowed upon them at the 
time of conversion. Next, it is a question whether the way of church discipline is 
the correct way of storal practice. Even Walter Trobisch who radically attacks 

the "two misunderstandings" of the Gospel as cheap grace on the one hand and the 

law as dead legalism on the other, agrees that: “there are borderline cases in which 
one could entertain the possibility of excluding a penitent sinner from the Lord's 
Supper. "35 For example, "If the sin has become public,” and "if the person concerned 
sought to keep his sin secret and only because of its becoming known did he show 
remorse and desire forgiveness, the period of exclusion from the Lord's Supper would 
be understood," or "If the fruitlessness of forgiveness is demonstrated by means of 
repeated relapse." 


Bishop (then Pastor) Stephano Moshi gave an excellent paper at Antsirabé on "Church 
Discipline in the African Churches." He quoted Scripture to show that "church disci- 
pline is biblical."?° In an interesting way, which rather shows the similarity in 
interpretation to theologians previously discussed in this paper, Bishop Moshi stated 
four purposes of church discipline: 

1. To reform and save the brother or sister who has fallen. 

2. To prevent the contamination of sin from ruining others. 

3. To preserve the church order because God is the God of order. 

4. To make the church's confession and the truth to which she witnesses 

clear and unequivocal. 
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He went on to give nine "kinds of church discipline," including minor and greater 


excommunication, exclusion from Holy Communion, fines (money, animal or manuel work), 
confession before congregation or privately, repetition of catechumen classes, sus- 
pension (not clear from what) for a period of months, penal seats in the church and 
admonition and reproof. Bishop Moshi admits that church discipline can be abused 
and realizes the dangers of it all, but he also sees the benefit and concludes: 

"I feel that church discipline should be preserved by the church. Some revisions 
are, however, necessary in order to make it correspond to the present situation and 
to Bible teaching."27 No doubt between Antisrabé and the present many of the prac- 
tices enumerated above have been dropped - a sort of "demythologization" of church 
discipline. What Bishop Moshi syseests in his conclusion is almost what is done 
today in most of our churches.” 


This conference would do well to study the statement adopted by the Antsirabé Con- 
ference on this subject (p. 95) which, while sanctioning the practice, still cau- 
tioned that "the problem should... be open to frequent review in order that such 
discipline may at all times be of spiritual value to the church and a blessing to 
its members." "Laxity of discipline in some churches" was cited. On this question, 
we shall have to listen to the Holy Spirit who moves as He wills. If church dis- 


cipline is thus to be maintained, then how much of it and how should this be prac- 
ticed? Who is to judge sin? 


Pastor Christian Mtetwa enumerated "some of the common sins which beset the church." 

For these, church discipline and punishment were used: "polygamy, drunkenness, consul- | 
ting with witch doctors, adultery, false doctrine, fornication, idolatry, theft, neglec- 
ting to come to church services." These things varied according to individual condi- 
tions, country and peoples. In the North-Western Diocese of the E.L.C.T, where seven 
types of marriage were accepted by the customary law, the church insisted that only 

the first type was valid, and anyone who parvicipatedin the other six was put under 
church discipline. There were other laws connected with the shaving of hair for the 

sake of purification in customs and, thus also during the baptism, confirmation and 
wedding service. 





As long ago as Antsirabé, the Biblical Way was recommended, the way of voluntary 
private confession as was taught by Luther and is found in the Augsburg Confession. #0 
"There is no place in the New Testament where one can find punishment and church dis- 
cipline mentioned with respect to a sin voluntarily confessed," declared Walter 
Trobisch. 


Five years after Antisrabé, the present writer hinted at the radical understanding 
of the evangelical pastoral practice that has taken place in his home diocese. This 
understanding has "reduced the number of restrictions which would suspend a Christian 
from Holy Communion to only two: any type of superstition (and) breaking marriage. 1 
All rights to administration and control of Holy Communion are in the hands of the 
pastors alone. Moreover, it can be said here that as long as superstition itself 

is on the way out due to scientific developments, and, since we have decided to 

keep "polygamy" out of this context, there will soon be no written rule in the 
North-Western Diocese that a pastor should use and go about binding and loosening 
Christians. 
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The main point is that Christians should feel that the Church is their home 
for it truly is. 


Are we to remain in sin in order that God's grace, (favor and mercy) may 
multiply and overflow? Certainly not! How can we? 


What is proposed here is not that we are now licensed to sin because we are no longer 
under our legalistic practice of church discipline; what is proposed is, that we under- 
stand that there is no point in enumerating a number of do's and don'ts for Christians 
as the measure of their faith and the guarantee of their salvation. We have to let the 
final word remain with the Savior Himself. What is suggested is that, rid of our power 
and narrowness our work ds ministers will increase tremendously, for it, too, will 
then depend on grace and not law. We are compelled to go out and cotnsel our Christians 
according to the Gospel and not according to our rules. Our missionary heritage, be 

it legalistic, liberal or otherwise, makes our church all the richer in spiritual 
experience. Moreover, if people doubt our being "Lutheran" or "something else" doc- 
trinally and theologically, so much the better, for then we will be relying not on a 
"blue print" for our ethical interpretations and pastoral practice but on the leading 
of the Holy Spirit Himself. 


This new understanding will demand that we deal with each Christian individually and 
personally, considering cultural background and the situation in which the individual 
was involved when he committed the sin which he consequently, voluntarily (privately 
or publicly) confessed. The evangelical understanding will require that each pastor 
set a time which is known to his parishioners when they can see him for confession 
and counselling. He should win their confidence. Needless to say, under no circum- 
stances should he utter what he heard during confession. Departure from this rule 
should be reason for defrocking. Our task will be to try our best to reduce the 
obstacles that keep a certain case waiting during "suspension" or "minor" up to 
'preater"excomminication and to deal with such a case on the spot. What is meant 

here is that although sin will definitely remain (drunkenness, fornication, adul- 
tery, laziness in service attendance, illegal marriages - elopement, etc. - will 

be with us as long as we live as sinners), we will no longer be allowed to gossip 
about or celebrate these things. Instead, we shall sympathetically work and in love 
walk with any of our brethren in such difficulty and help him to settle his problem. 


Divorce is another rather complicated area of pastoral practice. Divorce is contrary 
to the will of God who intended man to have a life-long marriage. It is also a break- 
ing of the promise made before God to the partner in marriage. Thus, the church is 
always grieved when a divorce takes place. A divorcé if he remarries enters into a 
polygamous state, and, thus, this case should also be categorized as polygamy to 

some degree. Yet, because of hardness of heart (as in the case of adultery) the 
church in cooperation with the state and after all attempts at reconciliation have 
failed shall not hesitate to allow a divorce in such exceptional cases. If two people 
cannot agree, we have no right to force them to live together under the same roof. 
They should be allowed a temporary or even permanent divorce and remain full members 
of the church as long as they are not remarried. By this effort, we reduce to nothing 
all human rules and regulations that seek to govern our decisions in pastoral coun- 
selling, seeking to give our Christians time to use the freedom they have been saved 
to enjoy in all ethical matters of choice. 
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We are to use our time (hitherto mostly spent in dealing with cases) in Bible 
Studies and constructive (though also critical) discussions that will help build 
our congregations. We must strive to help the Christians feel at home in the church. 
Toward this end, programs of "Diakonia" can be established that will put the church 
in a position to accept and act boldly to face the consequences of sin that arise 
out of the pressure and tension of the technical, social and political changes of 
our day. (For example, we can help by building homes for old people, unwanted child- 
ren and unmarried mothers. ) 


Someone has said that we fail to understand other people because we have failed 

to understand ourselves and our own problems. If our pastors are to do effective 

work in seeking people and convincing them to come for counselling, they have to 

be better trained in psychology, philosophy and counselling techniques. We should 
have more ministers who can carry on a "listening" (rather than a "talking") ministry. 
We need pastors who can help people talk out what is troubling them. This will re- 
quire humility on the part of the pastor. We shall try to put ourselves in other 
people's shoes and make their problems our own. Even listening , however, needs 
special training. 


Conclusion: 


St. Paul said: 


For no person will be justified - made righteous, acquitted and judged 
acceptable - in His sight by observing the works prescribed by the Law. 

For /the real function of) the Law is to make men recognize and be conscious 
of sin /not mere perception, but an acquaintance with sin which works toward 
repentance, faith and holy character.7 But now the righteousness of God has 
been revealed independently and altogether a) from law, although actually 
it is attested by the Law and the prophets. 


The God whom we worship and serve is a righteous God. He is the Father and as such 
needs to be obeyed. God will punish sin out of His own justice; all sin (disclosed 
or concealed and unrepented) will be punished. Thus, law is required in order that 
sin may be revealed. Because of this, the evangelical counsellor mst warn serious- 
ly and rebuke people in sin - he must not hesitate to correct his listeners. In this 
practice the Holy Spirit must guide us as to which method will most help people to 
repent of their sins. Consequently, no "law" can be laid down to govern the way we 
should use to confess and repent sins, especially in a church like ours with such a 
rich variety of traditions. 


Law cannot save us. We are saved by Grace alone through Jesus Christ's finished 
work on the cross. A Christian needs to believe in Christ - this is enough for 
salvation. Faith will be manifested in love for God and neighbor which is the end 
of the Law. The life in Christ is a life of love, and whatever is done in the 
congregation has to be controlled and guided by this divine love. Any theology that 
deviates from the love of Christ is false. 


Now because of hardness of heart some Christians will remain stubborn in sin, break- 
ing their vows which they made before God and their partners in Christian marriage 
and leading polygamous lives. These exclude themselves from the church. However, 
besides this reason, nothing should keep a Christian from having full membership 
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in the congregation. Ministers and stronger Christians must try their level best 
to seek troubled Christians, listen to them and help them to solve their problems, 
instead of forcing them to wait a long time for an advisor. 


Finally, older and richer churches should help the Church in Africa to launch 
programs that will help raise the churches' economy in order that congregations 

may to some extent be released from the demand by the church workers every Sunday 
for personal church dues which the people do not have. This practice must be elimi- 
nated as it contributes to the poor attendance at church services. 


HHH HHH 


Our Task: 


1. Enumerate all the pet laws that have been used in our churches in the practice 
of church discipline. 


2. Determine which of these are still in force. 
3. Discuss how our pastors might be educated so that, in the last resort, "nothing" 


(besides polygamy) should be law that could keep a Christian from attending the 
Lord's Supper. 
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1. Addis Ababa, The Third All-Africa Lutheran Conference, 1965, p. 19. 

2. Ibid., p. 115. 
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5. Ibid. 
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15. The present writer's comment, according to Luther's other writings. 

16. Thomas, p. 118. 

17. Ibid., p. 119. 

18. Ibid., p. 123. 

19. Ibid., p. 121. 

20. Ibid., p. 122. 

21. Ibid., p. 123. 

22. c.f. African Independent Churches 

23. Thomas, p. 125. 

2h. Ibid., p. 126. (c.f. the Revival Movement of East Africa - trace its history.) 

25. Exactly what we are trying to do here? 

26. Thomas, p. 128. 

27. The North-Western Diocese of the E.L.C.T., for example, has this history: first 
Anglican, then Lutheran ( German Union), Anglican again, next Wesleyan, and 
finally Lutheran (German Union, Danish, Swedish and American) with a strong 
secondary emphasis on individual revival and love among the brethren. 

28. c.f. "God... said (of the fruit of the tree which is in the middle of the Garden) 
You shall not eat of it, neither shall you touch it, lest you die." 

29. Here, Walter Trobisch's "Pointed Questions" at the Antsirabé Second All-Africa 
Lutheran Conference (1960, p. 23) are relevant. Pastor Trobisch criticizes both 
European and Anerican churches (on taking law too lightly and justifying laxity 
and lukewarmness) and African Pastors (on the way they administer church disci- 
pline, rendering it dead formalism, standing on "self judgment", and thus under- 
girding "personal authority".) He thinks there is a real lack of spiritual autho- 
rity. Trobisch has questions for us all: pastors, missionaries, theological schools 
and laymen. 

30. Please see the bibliography for the literature which this writer has been advised 

to (and did) consult. 

31. Addis Ababa, p. 26. 

32. WCC, The Uppsala 68 Report, Geneva, 1968, p. 92. 

33. Ibid., p. 93. 

34. Antsirabé, p. 2h, 

35. Ibid., p. 22. 

36. Ibid., p. 25. 
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38. Ibid., p. 28. 

39. Recommended for information: Benettsson, "Polygamy as a Problem of Church Dis- 
cipline for the Evangelical Church of North Western Tanganyika". 
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40. Antsirabé, p. 19. 

41. Addis Ababa, p. 26. 

42. Romans 6:1-2a (Amplified Bible). 
43, Romans 3:20,21 (Amplified Bible). 
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To begin with, permit me to use the following quotation from Mrs. Mungo of Kenya: 

"I think one of the first things the church has to do is to interpret God with 
actions and not with words. We have heard so many good and beautiful sermons, but 
when you go out of the church you do not see these things practised. The church needs 
to involve itself in national development ."1 The witness of the church in the process 
of nation-building in Africa would become only a reality to the community of the new 
Africa if the church could do its utmost to witness and interpret God not with mere 
words but with actions as well. The church is an ambassador of Christ's message of 
the Good News. Such is the chief responsibility of the church in this rapid social 
change of nation-building. The witness of the church to Christ as the Creator as well 
as the Redeemer of nation and society in this world assumes great importance. 


Therefore, the witness of the church in the process of nation-building today means 

the function of the church in the realm of 'Kerygma' (proclamation) and of 'Diakonia' 
(service). "The Church everywhere in the world today, and particularly in Africa, has 
got to find the right proportion of time it must devote to worship, study and instruc- 
tion, and the time it must give to the many exciting new forms of service to the whole 
comunity", said Mr. Beetham. "If it does not find that", he continues, "then it 
won't do the work that the Lord gives it to do and it won't survive".2 The church of 
Christ can and will only survive on this earth, when it does its uttermost to perform 
its work of 'Kerygma' and 'Diakonia' to the world and to the new process of nation- 
building in Africa respectively. 


The topic assigned to me is: "The Witness of the Church in the Process of Nation- 
Building". It seems to me to be somewhat complicated because of its last phrase: 

‘in the process of nation-building'. If the last phrase were: ‘in the world', this 
would be more straightforward, for the church all over the world knows that its most 
primary and crucial responsibility is to witness and interpret Christ's message of 
the Good News to the world. But our topic, as it is, is not straightforward. We know 
that hitherto, (which is for about a century) the church has continuously given its 
witness of the Good News to Africa, but presently the church in Africa is confronted 
with the following questions: 


How at present can the church in Africa continue to give its witness of the Good News 
to the new Africa in accordance with the rapid social and political changes in the 
process of nation-building? 


Should the church involve itself in the realm of the political, social and economic 
spheres in order to help the process of nation-building in the new Africa? 
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If so, what is a sound biblical and theological basis for the church's role in this 
process of nation-building? 


On this account we would like to deal with these questions separately, commencing 
with the last one which appears to me to be the 'master key’ to our topic regarding 
the church's participation in the process of nation-building in Africa. 


I. Biblical and Theological Postulates 


Is there any biblical and theological background or postulates to which we as Chris- 
tians could refer, when we speak today about the role or the witness of the church in 
the process of nation-building? 


First of all we should understand what we mean by 'nation-building'. This 'nation- 
building’ in Africa, I might say, is the product of the African revolution in the 
process of nationalism which consisted of a movement of liberation of African peoples 
from colonial domination and from the enslaving aspects of traditional societies. 
Therefore, this ‘African nation-building' is the fruit of the most powerful. and 
strongest force in human affairs? particularly in Africa today, namely, ‘nationalism’: 
a spirit of love for one's country. The process of nation-building or nationalism 

in Africa means the ongoing fight and struggle for political, economic and social 
independence. On this account the new African government leaders (in order to achieve 
success in nation-building) are eager to improve national economy; to provide larger 
and fuller educational opportunities for the most people and in the shortest possible 
time. They are also eager to harness the potential of youth by challenging them to 
help build their new nation through their participation in the fight against neo- 
colonialism, disease, poverty and ignorance. Therefore, some countries in Africa, 
like Tanzania, have established National Service Training Schools for them, where 
youth are trained to be faithful nationalists and patriots as well. These new govern- 
ments would like to form and project a new image of the African, so that the African 
must see himself in a new light and must also be seen by the world in a new light. 
Nevertheless, they work in expectation of bringing the various segments of Africa 
into a new cohesive territorial and continental community, building a nation of Africa. 


Having already seen what is meant by nation-building, and what is needed for achieve- 
ment of its goal, we can now go back to our question: Could the Christian church, 
using a biblical and theological background, play its role in this process of nation- 
building in Africa? In reference to this question I have tried, out of the many rele- 
vant biblical and theological postulates for the church's involvement and participation 
in the process of nation-building, to pick out only the following items: 


- the sovereignty of God 

- the social message of the 0.T. prophets in the light of the New 
Testament 

- the doctrine of love in accordance with Christian understanding 

- the 'basileia tou theou' (the kingdom of God) 

- the doctrine of vocation and justification by faith 

- the Christian concept of the individual, and 

- the Lord's imperative for Christians to act as salt and light in 
society. 
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Regarding these above mentioned biblical and theological items, allow me to say that 
these in all probability constitute a theology of the church's responsibility to the 
community, which means also to the process of nation-building in Africa, and to the 
whole world. That means not just to the political institutions but to the Christians 
as well. Let's deal with them now separately. 


a) The Sovereignty of God 


We read in the Bible: "The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof; the world, 
and they that dwell therein" > Christianity with its doctrine of the sovereignty of 
God believes in God as the creator and sustainer of the universe, and the sovereign 
Lord of all aspects of this world. He is the Lord of our personal, family and church 
life as well as our economic, political and international life and institutions. 
Therefore, "all life is under God's judgment, love and grace and man is responsible 
to God for his conduct in political, economic, and international affairs as he is for 
his personal and private life". 


According to the gospels, Jesus Christ is related to the whole creation. St. John's 
gospel right in the first chapter rewrites the creation story of Genesis in the light 
of the risen Christ: Christ is the Word through whom the whole creation came into 
being, and is the redeemer of the whole creation. He is the king of all nations. 
Nevertheless, we read from the epistles of St. Paul to the Ephesians and Colossians 
that Christ is the one_through whom, for whom and in whom 'all things' have been 
created and recreated. 


On this basis of the concept of the sovereignty of God and the Lordship of Christ 

we learn that God is a God who created the universe and who still acts in the history 
of human affairs. He is the Lord of the whole history of the world. He is the God who 
was active in the creation and in the history of Israel and who became incarnate in 
Jesus Christ for the redemption of the whole world. He is the same God who is still 
active and sovereign in the history of human affairs all over the world, even in 
this twentieth century. Therefore, the primary task of the church today is to bear 
witness to the power of his continuous sovereigny and love in the affairs of men. 
"The Church like Israel is a people in a special relationship with God whom God 
brought into existence that he might use them to serve the needs of men. In this pres- 
ent century the Church, as the people of God in Africa cannot be a mere apgetator of 
the revolution, but must participate in it as the servant of God and man," 


b) The Social Message of the Old Testament Prophets and its Fulfilment in the 


New Testament 


I can say that the Bible in its wholeness is a social one. For the word of God written 
in the Bible for salvation through faith in Jesus Christ is not limited to the saving 
of souls, but includes the concern for the whole man as a member of society. Hence the 
Old Testament prophets made it abundantly clear that God is concerned with justice in 
the political, eono and social relationship of man. This prophetic emphasis on 
social righteousness” for the society is fulfilled by Jesus Christ in his gospel and 
finds its expression in the 'Koinonia' (fellowship) of the church of the New Testa- 
ment. Therefore, the Christian gospel is a social gospel in the sense that it is a 
gospel of a new society. 


Cronbach says: "The Bible does emphasize social responsibility and if the Bible is 
authoritative the matter is settled for the Christian."10 on this biblical basis we 
can say in all probability that the Bible in its wholeness is of great relevance to 
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the church's concern in social affairs regarding the development of the new Africa. 
But the church must understand that the Bible does not provide ready made answers 
to all the problems which the church can face in Africa today. Rather, the Bible, 

if applied by the church properly, can provide inspiration, insight, guidance and 
illumination in the perplexities of a charging Africa in the process of nation-build- 
ing. Hence, “one of the urgent needs for the church in Africa is to examine the 
nature of biblical authority for social and political action,"11 


c) The Christian Understanding of the Doctrine of Love 


"It is not Christian 'ideas' about love that are important, but rather that the love 
of God is made clear to us in his mighty act in Jesus Christ. The nature of love as 
the Bible sets it forth is seen in the whole of the life and death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ".12 Through Jesus the world has experienced and still experiences 
the love of God and his concern for all men and for every aspect of their lives. 
God's concern and love for the whole world is not conditional upon acceptance of his 
sovereign claim. Jesus has made this clear in his Sermon on the Mount, that God's 
love is universal. He makes the_rain to fall upon the just and the unjust, even when 
allegiance to him is withheld. 13 Therefore, the church can hardly be obedient to God 
if she does not demonstrate love for her fellow men of whatever tribe, race or nation, 
whether they appear to be PEBErVI RE or not, in accordance with the second part of the 
Lord's principal command of love, 


Church members, being an integral part of society, cannot express love for their 
neighbors in vacuum, that is apart from the society, but in and through the community 
of people. As Christians they need to make relationships of man to man, and group to 
group, whether they are in the realm of social relationship, economics or politics. 
Whether on their family, community, national or international level, in order to ex- 
press their God-derived love for all kinds of men. 


d) The Basileia Tou Theou (The Kingdom of God) 


Another theological concept in the Scriptures which inevitably leads to a sense of 
social responsibility of the church is the 'Basieia Tou Theou' (the kingdom of God). 
"When the meaning of the kingdom of God is grasped, religion immediately becomes 
social in its outlook because the kingdom of God is in itself, a social concept "15 
The sense of social responsibility of the church can only be comprehended in connec- 
tion with an insight into the meaning of the kingdom of God. For the kingdom of God 
is a dynamic and a central place for social action. Justly, Rauschenbusch reveals 
this when he writes: "If theology is to offer an adequate doctrinal basis for the 
social gospel it must not only make room for the doctrine of the kingdom of God, 
but give it a central place."16 The idea that the kingdom of God should occupy and 
dominate is at the center of faith in the church's life because Christianity is the 
religion of faith in the kingdom of God. The failure of the church to understand this 
will lead to far reaching impoverishment. 


The kingdom of God expresses the very essence of Jesus Christ's life purpose in this 
world. This was the key phrase of Jesus Christ's mission. Jesus fulfilled the purpose 
of his mission: "Basileia Tou Theou" through 'Kerygma' (proclamation) and 'Diakonia' 
(service). Jesus made use of the kingdom of God from the beginning to the end of his 
ministry by using these two relating aspects: "Kerygma' and 'Diakonia', for the 
kingdom of God was a central concept for the whole ministry of Jesus. Through his 
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preaching the good message (Kerygma) and through his personal service to individual 
persons as well as to the community, the coming of the kingdom of God was expressed. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, in order to fulfill the major ministry of his mission due to 
Basileia Tou Theou, did not only exercise Kerygma (preaching and teaching) but also 
Diakonia, namely healing and feeding and ministering to every kind of human need as 
he found it. In both aspects ~ 'Kerygma and Diakonia' (which was expressed through 
social service), Jesus saw the sign of the coming of the kingdom of God. 


Through his 'Diakonia', Jesus enabled blind men to see, lame men to walk, lepers to 

be cleansed, deaf men to hear, dead men to be raised, and poor men, through his 'Keryg- 
ma', are told good news. "There" said Jesus, "the kingdom of God has come".17 Therefore, 
if Jesus saw in his healing ministry 'signs' of the coming of the kingdom, we may in- 
terpret signal victories of social and economic justice in a similar fashion. "Though 
the perfected rule of God never comes completely into time, it is still always possible 
to attain a more Christian social order". 18 God has established his kingdom in the 
world through Jesus Christ and in so doing he takes the church (Christians) into his 
service. The kingdom of God involves the whole realm of history and society and the 
transformation of human institutions for human betterment. 


e) The Doctrine of Vocation and Justification by Faith 


Another theological approach to the social responsibility of the church can perhaps 

be the ‘doctrine of vocation’. This idea of an ‘earthly’ calling is found only once 
in the New Testament, when Paul in 1 Cor. 7:20 says, "Let each man abide in that 
calling wherein he was called". Paul used this word undoubtedly referring to a man's 
station in life. But here it can also be applied to seek a theological approach between 
religion and the problem of society in the doctrine of ‘vocation’. Such an emphasis is 
a rather modern innovation. 19 This term in the New Testament has particular reference 
to the call of the Christian to share in the salvation which God offers in Christ.©° 


Another doctrinal concept of St, Paul ‘justification by faith' seems to be a theol- 
ogical postulate of the church's social responsibility in the process of nation-building. 
James A. Pike writes: "In and through the process (of justification) arises the most 
wholesome motive for goodness in the future. "2l Luther stressed the doctrine of justi- 
fication as the pearl of great price, for without forgiveness there is no reconcilia- 
tion with God for man. The church being conscious of 'justification by faith' through 
sin and forgiveness, will not stand aloof from the social responsibility in regard to 
the comunity. It will not keep quiet, but as Paul teaches, it will offer praise to God, 
bear witness to the world and give a service of love to all men. 


f) The Christian Concept Regarding the Importance of the Individual 


The concept of the church in regard to the importance of the individual (person) has been 
another primary motivation for the church's involvement in society. Hence the church 

has to maintain and extend the just relationship between the individual and society. 

Man, who was made 'Imago Dei’ (in the image of God), is the highest point in God's 
creation. On this basis the church ought to demonstrate to the world to regard all men 
as equal in the sight of God. Every individual needs a sense of worth and dignity; 

he needs to be treated as equal before God, and he needs to have the opportunity and 
freedom for creative growth and development. If the church fails to proclaim and demon- 
strate to the world this God-derived equality and dignity of the individual, then as 
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a result the world creates classes of men, apartheid and so on. Perhaps one could say 
in all probability that the grave and disgusting apartheid in South Africa was due to 
the church's negligence to teach the God-derived equality of all men. 


g) The Lord's Imperative for Christians to Act as Salt and Light in Society 


In the first chapter of the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord called upon his disciples 
to be the salt and light in the world. Thus Jesus has called Christians, and thus 

he established the church to be the salt of the earth and the light set upon the hill. 
Now salt can be of no use unless it is mixed with food. Also light is of no value un- 
less it is placed where otherwise it would dark. Jesus has called his followers and 
still continues to call Christians into his church today, not to live in a monastery 
but to live in the world, so that they can be salt and light to the world. The church 
as an institution of believers is there for Christ's sake in order to transform it as 
the leaven transforms the bread, to change it as light changes darkness, to improve 
it as salt improves food and to redeem it through the power of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ, "This means we must work in and through society to increase the good in the 
world and to decrease the evil. We must lift all aspects of life to Christian stan- 
dards. We must maintain a constant tension between what is and what ought to be bet- 
ween the world's values and Christian's values."@> The church as the body of Christ 
in the world, has this most principal responsiblity of transforming the world if it 
exists according to our Lord's challenge: "to be the salt and the light of the world", 
until "the kingdom of the world has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign for ever and ever "24 It mast continuously reveal the purpose of 
the gospel to the world, for the value and purpose of the gospel are only seen when it 
is released in society; when it preserves where otherwise there would be decay. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ said: "Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven".°? This is a direct command to 
the church in Africa today to present and interpret God to the new Africa through 
their good Christian deeds. This can be done only if the church participates con- 
sciously in the social, economic and political development. 


We have dealt with the biblical and theological basis for the church's role in the 
process of nation-building. As a result of our theological and biblical research, we 
have seen that the church ought to participate in the social, economic and political 
development in order to build up the new African nation peacefully. Therefore, in the 
next section we shall concentrate on the question : What should really be the church's 
social, economic and political witness in the process of nation-building? 


II. The Place of the Church's Witness in the Process of Nation-Building 


When we speak of nation-building in Africa, we automatically think of social, economic 
and political development. For the success in nation-building through social and econ- 
omic development depends principally upon the good political unity of the country. 
Therefore, these three spheres together, social, economic and political, build up the 
total development policy = regard to nation-building and "it is difficult to separate 
the one from the other". 


I dare say that the church in Africa has been from the beginning most probably the 
first to put emphasis on social development rather than the colonial governments of 
that time. Of course, this came into being in connection with its witness to the 
society. Therefore, I can say that the church in Africa has been from the beginning 

a social institution and still ought to be a constant social institution in the midst 
of the present secular social institutions. Hence the church has to participate in her 
social witness in the following aspects. 
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1) The Church's Social Witness 


a) Education! 


"The part that missions and churches have played in our educational system has been 
referred to frequently by our national leaders with great appreciation. No one is 

in doubt regarding the highly significant contributions the church has made in this 
important field", said the Christian Council of Nigeria.29 This is quite true not 
only in regard to the Nigerian church, but also with the church in Tanzania and so 
with all Christian churches all over the continent in Africa. Hence I could say 

that the African independence would have been in our age impossible without the pre- 
work of the church in this continent. Almost two-thirds of the African government 
leaders in Africa today have been educated in mission or church schools. 


Therefore, I find that ‘education’ is one of the greatest concerns of the church in 
order to fulfill her witness to the society. The church ought therefore, to remain 
active in the field of education with regard to both nation-building and evangelism. 
It should be born in mind that a mission in Africa without establishing schools is 
most likely to fail after some years. 


Therefore, a strong church needs a strong educational program. I personally am against 
the proposals of some church leaders or members who suggest that the church should 
withdraw either from primary school education or totally from any kind of education 
in general. This could bring weakness to the social witness of the church through 
education. I would wholeheartedly support the answer 'yes' to the following quotation: 
"Ts education as immediate a concern of the church as 'the saving of souls'?" The two 
cannot be separated, "The opening of the mind and imagination to all the wonders 
around the experience of loving relationship, the discovery of one's own powers to 
create and enjoy and choose - these are all part of the awakening of human being to- 
wards God."30 The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania has repeatedly agreed (at 
the church conference held at Vuga in 1968) that the church has still a great respon- 
sibility to participate in educational progress till the government decides to have 
all schools under its authority. 


Alongside education for the younger generation, the church must also participate fully 
with new governments in Africa, which through the Ministry of Community Development, 
are making a tremendous drive on adult education. The nations in which people know 
how to read are themations which are most likely to make progress. Therefore, any 
success in the process of nation-building depends chiefly on the educational standards 
of a particular country. 


Another valuable contribution of the church to the community development could be in 
making more simple literature available for the literate people. This should deal with 
practical subjects in which the people need guidance. The church will also need to 
provide training courses for this purpose but in connection with its goal: ‘Evangelism’. 


b) Medical Care 


"Disease' is one of the greatest enemies of nation-building. The continent of Africa 
needs a healthy and educated nation for nation-building. Therefore, the church in 
Africa ought to give greater effort than ever to build hospitals and to have special- 
ist personnel. Church hospitals must set good examples to the community in its surroun- 
dings. Besides treatment they should also provide health instruction to the patients 
to enable them to live healthily in their homes. Hence, church hospitals are there 

for treatment, health instruction and evangelism as well. They are one of the most 
essential objectives in the process of nation-building. 
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c) Other Social Services 


The church must find possible means of establishing social services to care for 
orphans and the aged, by building orphanages and old-age asylums for them. The church 
has also to participate in helping build marriage and family life. As family planning 
is becoming an urgent issue in Africa today, so the church has a big role to play in 
encouraging and helping in this matter, especially through its widespread health 
organisation. The church, in its involvement in the development of nation-building, 
should not forget to develop the educational standard of women by establishing women's 
work in the church, where women can be spiritually and intellectually educated. For 
the woman is the key person for the health of the family and to the community develop- 
ment. Success in education and in health is basically founded on women's work in the 
house. 


2) The Church's Economic Witness 


The great emphasis now in Tanzania (probably in other African countries as well) is 
on economic revolution, in order to achieve self-reliance of the individual as well 
as of the whole nation. So the government advises people to come and dwell together 
in a community so that they can work co-operatively together and improve the 
economic way of living. The success in nation—building is only possible if the 
nation has reached the degree of being economically as well as educationally inde- 
pendent. 


Fortunately, the church in Africa has from the beginning put an emphasis on society 
and community by insisting that its converts come and live together in a Christian 

community, where as Christians they could work together co-operatively. Therefore, 

the church has greater opportunities than the government to teach and advise people 
to achieve this economic revolution for the goal of the self-reliance of every in- 

dividual as well as the nation. 


The success in economical self-reliance is the success of both the government and 
the church in their full economic independence. When the economic standard of 
people rises, that means also the raising up of the church's economic standard as 
well as the government. Therefore, agricultural instructions should be one of the 
lessons in the timetable when we hold our Christian gatherings (e.g. at refresher 
courses, youth camps and also in our church schools, in theological colleges and 
in Bible schools). 


But alongside our involvement in economic development, the church has to fulfill its 
central responsibility to the world, namely the witness of the good news. Most probab- 
ly the church cannot establish industries in the country due to economical problems, 
but even then the church has a great chance to preach the gospel in these industries 
where many people from different parts of the country may come together for work. 





3) The Church's Political Witness 


a Politics is one of the major problems which has brought the churches in Africa into 
great perplexities and misunderstandings with the new African governments. From the 
beginning of the political revolution in Africa, churches have greatly hesitated 
about joining in politics due to their ‘theological argument’, that political affairs 
‘per se' are not the proper concern of the church. It is argued that Christians as 
such have no obligations in political life, because the duty of the church is not to 
engage in 'politics' but to preach the gospel.31 As a result of these theological 
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arguments on politics, some churches in Africa did not allow their church members 
and others only allowed their church leaders to participate in polities. 32 But in 
the course of time there has been a new Christian understanding of political respon- 
sibility of the church. The historical connection between Christianity, human rights, 
apartheid, social justice, nationalism, colonialism and anti-colonialism, I assume, 
has greatly forced the Christian churches in Africa to ask questions about their 
responsibility in the present situation and to change their old attitude to politics. 


It may be a great illusion for the church in Africa to suppose that it could complete- 
ly isolate itself from the realm of political affairs. Although the church can pre- 
vent its leaders or members from participating in politics, this does not mean that 
the church is free from politics. 'Politics', under all circumstances, involves not 
only the secular world but also the church which teaches the world the right of jus- 
tice, equality and dignity of every individual in the sight of God. Hence, as a re- 
sult, most of the best and famous politicians in Africa are those who have been 
either members of the Christian church or those who have been educated in mission 

or church schools.32 The church can never completely avoid thinking, speaking and 
reforming things politically. For instance, in the past, Christianity has been the 
focus of national movements. Coptic Christianity in Egypt and Donatism in North Africa 
both focused national resistance against the Roman Empire." The Reformation in Europe 
was as much a nationalist, as a theological movement."34 Hence, the church is automa- 
tically involved in politics, whether it likes it or not, and it is presently im- 
possible for the church in this new Africa to stand aloof from political responsabi- 
lity. If this is so, then the church is confronted with another complicated question: 
How can the church involve itself in politics? Can it do this through its church 
members or even through its clergy and officials? Any answers to this question appear 
to me to be paradoxical. There are two paradoxical approaches to this question: 


On the one hand, the church can involve itself fully with politics because its members 
and leaders (clergy) can be members of any political party in the country. Those who 
defend the church's participation in political affairs, say that by this means the 
church would do a lot of good to the community. Many churches now in Africa involve 
themselves with politics. The living example of this is the full participation of 
some church leaders of some of the synods and dioceses of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Tanzania (as well as the Moravian Church). Several clergymen have been 
members either of the National Executive Council or of the National Assembly of Tan- 
zania. As a condition for this, one must first have a full membership in TANU. For 
Tanzania at present, this seems probably not to be a problem, because it has only 
one national political party: TANU. But in other countries of Africa, where there 
exists more than one political party, it would seem wise and "advisable for people 
charged with pastoral work to refrain from participation in purely political activi- 
ties", so that people from various parties or factions can go to him with confidence. 
This system of the church's participation in politics has its advantages and perhaps 
more disadvantages. On the advantageous side, the pastor engaged fully in politics 
could be of a great help to the community as well as to the government through his 
Christian advice if he stands firm to his confession, that "Christ is Lord". This 
ean only be successful if they bear in mind that political responsibility must be 
placed within the context of a view of Christ as the transformer of culture and the 
whole political and social life. Moreover, pastors engaged in politics have more 
chance to approach politicians and vice versa, for pastoral counselling. 


But on the disadvantageous side, the church's political system proves to be more dis- 
couraging and demolishing than encouraging and building. The pastor who is appointed 
by the Lord to be shepherd of the church, which is the body of Christ in the world, 

is not concerned only with a little group belonging to his political party, but with 
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all people belonging to different political parties of his country. Therefore it is 
a weak point of the pastor's service to construct a political barrier to his service. 


It is also possible for a pastor to forget his responsibility as the witness of Jesus 
Christ and to let himself be corrupted or made quiet by the unbelieving prominent po- 
liticians. Instead of him transforming them to be Christians, he himself becomes trans- 
formed. In regard to this William D. Streng writes: "American Christians are aware of 
what happened in European cultures when the church disdained politics, but may also 
sense the danger of pollution in cases where Christianity is equated with the "Ameri- 
can way of life', positive thinking, the Golden Rule or the voice of the majority. 

If formerly Protestants had little interest in transforming the world, it may be true 
today that in many areas the church has been transformed by the world. Instead of 
using society and culture in its witness, the church then, is controlled by its en- 
vironment. Capitulation is of the devil and so is indifference."© Is this not how 
our church in Africa is or is going to be? Can the church in Africa through the full 
participation of its clergy in political affairs build the nation and at the same time 
confess and interpret our Lord Jesus Christ boldly to the new nation? 


The Protestant or, particularly, the Lutheran Church in South Africa, speaking from 
this point of view, could in all probability be said to have been transformed and 
controlled by its secular ruling power, instead of the church doing its utmost to 
transform it. If this be true, then the church as the Body of Christ, has failed to 
criticize openly and fearlessly the social injustice and the suppression of human 
rights which the nation in power there exercises to deprive others of their human 
rights of equality, dignity etc. The church in South Africa, failing to witness to 

the biblical truth of equality of all men before God, has got into pitfalls of having 
divided churches on the basis of race and culture. This has been also the cause of 

the very many indigeneous churches, so called 'separatist' churches. Hence, generally 
speaking, the church in South Africa is not effectively serving Africans, but mostly 
the Western people who exercise the ruling power of segregation. Therefore, the church 
in other parts of Africa has to be very conscious of the progress of this nation-buil- 
ding, lest it fall out of the center of the biblical concern for social Justice and 
equality of all men in the sight of God. 


The next danger of the church practising this political system is the tendency of 
the church to become a state church, where the leaders of the political order are 
also automatically leaders of the church. In the history of the Christian church 
this has often come into being with the goal of reaching the idea of ‘corpus chris- 
tianum'37, which the Reformer Luther opposed by saying: "A Nation as a nation cannot 
be governed by the Gospe1."38 This does not mean that Luther was against the church's 
participation in political affairs, but he wanted only to draw the attention of the 
church to the fact that the realms of the two institutions mst be different. 


The church in Africa ought to work in partnership with the state in serving the nation, 
but not to integrate completely with it. The church has "to maintain that both are 
instituted by God to serve men, the state basically to administer protection and 
justice, the church to make known the grace of God in Jesus Christ."29 This is the 
emphasis of Luther with his view of the two kingdoms of God or perhaps more correct- 
ly, of the twofold rule of God, the redemptive and the coercive one. Both the church 
and the state have been established by God for men's betterment. Hence Paul and Peter 
informed their church members of their obligations as Christians towards state autho- 
rities.40 In Romans 13, St. Paul used the technical terms of his period to describe 
how, from the point of Christian faith, the obligation of the church towards the 
state on the one hand and the proper function of the state on the other hand should 
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be viewed. Therefore, the clergymen, who represent the church as an independent in- 
stitution in the world should refrain from being full members of any political party, 
but should participate with their uttermost in serving the nation towards national 
self-reliance in social, economic and political development. 


In contrast to the above system some churches have decided to involve themselves in 
the realm of politics only through its laity but not through its leadership or clergy. 
But the clergy is there for advice and instruction for the community and political 
development as well. This system of the church's approach to politics might have its 
weakness and shortcomings, but in my opinion, I find it to be a more practical system 
than the former. What is demanded from the church in politics is to be instructive, 
advisable and corrective. Through its leadership and clergy the church should, as 
Prof. Rubenson states: 


"a) deliberately seek answers to the problems of justice in the nation, 
b) instruct the members of the church of their findings, and 


c) openly and fearlessly criticize violaion of Justice, suppression of human 
rights, corruption in its manifold shapes, and the typa of excessive 
nationalism which idolizes the nation or its leader, "*l 


In my opinion the church today whether in Africa or all over the world has to dis- 
tinguish two things in its relationship to the state: 


First of all it must acknowledge that it can never survive in this world without po- 
litical involvement. It is impossible, and to think in that way would be certainly 

an illusion. Even a refusal of the church to take political action is in itself a 
political action. Therefore, the church can involve herself in politics through 
functional inter-relationship with the state. In this functional inter-relationship 
the church as an institution and the state as well can cooperatively serve the nation 
accordingly. 


The second thing for the church to keep in mind is to understand that despite its 
functional inter-relationship with the state in the process of this nation-building, 
it, at the same time, acts as an independent church, (the body of Christ) which God 
has instituted and established in the world to fulfill his redemptive work to all 
nations. Besides this, it has also to acknowledge that the state as well is an insti- 
tution of God for the protection of the people as well as the church. Both are ser- 
vants of God in the world. 


In conclusion I would like to say that the church today ought to be very careful and 
conscious of the constant changes of the world. The world cannot stand still: it is 
changing, evolving. But on the contrary the church's nature and its reasons for exi- 
stence and redemption are unchanged. "It remains the body of Christ that invites men 
to enter into this sheepfold of the Lord and take part in the kingdom of the redeemed. 
The church is the same throughout the centuries; the love of God, the redemption in 
Christ are truths, valid all times. "42 Hence, the church should, in this present day 
of dynamic rapid change in Africa and elsewhere in the world, be more than ever alert 
and active, so that it can never be blown away with the day-to-day winds of politics. 
It is true that the nature of the church and its reasons for existence are unchanged, 
but its means of action or approach to the new, changing nation deserve to be accor- 
dingly adapted to different times and to different situations. Only in this way can 
the church's witness to the changing Africa in the process of nation-building be an 
effective and successful one. Therefore, the mission of the church is proclaiming 
the love of God to the new Africa through Jesus Christ and testifying to it in acts 
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of loving service. We know that man was created by God a complex of body, mind and 
spirit. Therefore, any church's witness or ministry is incomplete which does not 
serve the whole man. "A church which does not serve its nation is not the follower 
of Her Servant Lord. Worship, evangelism and service, these three elements consti- 
tute together our witness to Christ. Each stands in its own right and must be pers 
together in the fellowship of the common life which the Holy Spirit creates. "+ 
Still the most pressing need for the church's witness today in this political sphere 
is to infuse in the mind of the modern African the correct conception of politics 
in regard to the Christian church by removing the widespread illusive thought of 
criticism among the African politicians that Christianity was a white man's weapon 
to weaken the African and that now politics stand in the place of the white's 
Christianity. 


The African church has fearlessly to criticize these tendencies which try to idolize 
politics. It has to teach that even in the realm of politics the African should 
acknowledge the priority of the Word of God. 


The question of the church's witness in the process of nation-building is not a 
question which could be solved at once in one faculty or world church conference, 
put it is a constant question which involves (or confronts) the whole life of the 
church on this world. Hence, deep and continuous reconsideration of this crucial 
question must be undertaken by the church. 


HH 
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THEOLOGICAL FACULTY CONFERENCE FOR AFRICA Report on the Discussions 
sponsored by the Lutheran World Federation enibheisi ise 


Report on the Discussions on 
Christian Theology in Africa Today 


Theo Sundermeier, Chairman 


Dean A. Peterson, Reporter 


I. Creation and Law in Africa Today 


Dr. Manas Buthelezi read his paper in full. Several passages in the paper were of special 
significance to the discussion which followed: 


"Sometimes efforts to produce ‘indigenous theology’ include the romanticizing of an 
ethnographically reconstructed historical African past. One may query whether the point 
of departure in our theological method should be an ethnographical reconstruction of 
the African past or a dialogue with the present day anthropological realities in 
Africa." (p. 1) 


"The preaching of the Word by missionaries did not serve to pull God down to the African 
human situation, because he was already there sustaining life as Creator. All it did 
was to bring the message of a God who was already there. The important soteriological 
motif out of which arises tne question as to how man can be reconciled to God, should 
not make us oblivious of the creation motif out of which arises the question as to how 
God still commands the situation in the fallen world. Creation is a category for de- 
scribing man's existence before God helps bring into focus this active presence of 

God in man's situation, even prior to man's soteriological apprehension and appropria- 
tion of that event in Christ." (p. 2) 


"The result was the consciousness of the epistomological and existential gap between 
what God had done for the African peoples before the gospel came, and what he was doing 
through the gospel. There remained a hermeneutical gap between the message of the Gospel 
and the existential situation of the African. This had consequences on the African as 

a human being. He developed a 'masochistic complex', that is, the realization of per- 
sonal fulfillment in unconscious self-hatred and the despising and loathing of every- 
thing with which the Ego is identified in social and cultural life." (p. 8) 


"I am not by any means calling in question the possibility and validity of an ethno- 
graphical reconstruction as such; at issue is the question of the validity of an ethno- 
graphical reconstruction as a point of departure for indigenous theology. To be sure, 
an ethnographical reconstruction points to an aspect of given reality which we have 
expressed in terms of ‘creation and law'. Yet, as a world view, this reality is nothing 
more than a historical abstraction of ‘what once was'." (p. 9) 





"The essence of the weakness of the ethnographical approach is its tendency towards 
cultural objectivism. Too much focus is placed upon the African World view, as if it 
were an isolated and independent existent apart from the anthropological reality of 
the African. What we miss in these concerns for indigenous theology is the man, the 
causa efficiens of the African world view. Instead we remain incarcerated within the 
orbits of the past African world view, and miss in the process the present-day man in 
his existential situation." (p. 10) 
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"It is our opinion that the point of departure for the evolution of indigenous theology 
is not the manipulation of objectivized res indigenae, but the African man's initiative 
in the context of his present existential situation. The first step is that the African 
should have both the material and spiritual means of freedom to be himself. Indigenous 
theology without freedom of thought is a contradiction in terms; freedom of thought 
without access to the material means of participating in the wholeness of life, which 
the contemporary world offers, is like capacity without content - in short, it is no 
freedom at all." (p. 12) 


The respondent, Rev. Cuthbert K., Omari, was unable to be present, nor did his written 
response reach the conference in time. 


The chairman asked for general discussion. The first question to Dr. Buthelezi concerned 
his conviction that the Africans had the same light before Christianity appeared among 
them as after. "Are you then not identifying God's will with traditional concepts - 
is it theologically sound to identify God's law with human customs?" The lecturer 
replied that the question is not primarily the will of God - rather, how God sustained 
life prior to Christianity in Africa through traditional institutions such as polygyny, 
etc. We must not look down on these means which God chose to use. When further asked 
whether God works against his own will, the lecturer replied by affirming that God 
works through sinful men and institutions. 


Still somewhat in the same vein, the lecturer was asked to state his view concerning 
the whole question of the cosmic Christ. His answer was that the relation between 
Christ and man should be seen by what man needs. Salvation? Yes! But bacis to his 
needs as man are food and protection. These God provided through traditional institu- 
tions even before Christianity. The lecturer did not want to place the redeeming work 
of God and the sustaining work of God in opposition to one another. We must recognize 
the same God who works in both ways. 


It was pointed out that this question about God's presence before the arrival of 
missionaries is an old one. "We looked for God but saw him only dimly. As the mission- 
ary preached and taught we identified God as the father of our Lord Jesus Christ." 


The matter of Dr, Buthelezi's contrast between the "ethnographic" and "anthropological" 
approach to theology was brought up. The plea was made that the "ethnographic" approach 
be seen and evaluated from the perspective of history. The first generation of mission- 
aries tended to impose an imported theology on the African scene in a way which failed 
to recognize the beauty and order of the African world. The emphasis on ethnographic 
reconstruction came two generations later as a reaction against the "imported theology" 
approach. This third generation of missionaries tried to penetrate sociological patterns 
so that the church would not remain an alien institution. It was also suggested that 
the lecturer had tended to idealize a supposed freedom. Perhaps this is understand- 
able given the environmental situation from which the position comes. However, such 

an idealizing of freedom manifests an unawareness of the powers under which man is 
bound. 


In response, the lecturer admitted that he had little positive to say for the ethno- 
graphic approach to theology. As a discipline for "recording" the past, it is indeed 
helpful. But concerning the theme of theology and the thrust for African theologians, 
the starting point should be the theologian himself rather than a written collection 
from a passing socio-cultural world view. Concerning freedom the lecturer stated that 
his purpose was to emphasize that ignorance is the opposite of freedom in the present 
world of reality. If I am ignorant, I am not free. So the thrust should be for ade- 
quate opportunities to educate oneself toward fuller freedom. 
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II. Law and Grace in Pastoral Theology 


Bishop J. Kibira had not found it possible to attend the conference. In his absence, 
Rev. Mshana was asked to read the major part of his paper. 


The respondent, Rev. Christian Collins of the Moravian Seminary in South Africa, 
summarized several points in the lecture, Though legalism is not a specifically African 
problem, it is a burning question in Africa today. The problem looms large partly be- 
cause it is connected with the question of finance in the church and also because a 
legalistic manner of preaching drives people away from the church, thus accentuating 
her position of poverty. Of paramount importance is the fact that the Christians 
should look at the church as their home rather than a penal institution. Proper 
counselling is the form by which the concerns of church discipline should be made 
manifest in the Christian congregation. 


While in general approving the main thrust of the lecturer, the respondent chose to 
share some of the practice and principles of his own church concerning this matter. 
First, the intense connection between the economic status of the church and the matter 
of church discipline does not stand out so clearly in the Moravian Church, Western 
Cape, as it apparently does in the church of which the lecturer had spoken. Secondly, 
the elected church council of the congregation is more involved in church discipline 
than is the case where the pastor is the leading figure. Thirdly, "grace" is more 

the basis of church discipline than seems to be the case in the context from which 
the lecturer spoke. 


The respondent emphasized that within the context of his own church, the term church 
discipline has the wider meaning of educating the members of the congregation for their 
heavenly calling. The ordinary daily life of the Christian as witness to his Lord 

is intimately linked with his receiving Holy Communion. In this sense, a lively congre- 
gation sees church discipline as indispensable. However, when the term "church disci- 
pline" comes to mean only punishment, it has lost the emphasis of our Lord whose 

main concern is with forgiveness. 


The respondent also emphasized that the binding and loosing referred to by Jesus 

takes place in the sermon as the gospel sets men free for new obedience. Counselling 
needs to become the main mode of applying the concerns of church discipline, and people 
should either receive full absolution, which means complete return to the fellowship, 
or full excommunication, 


The discussion which followed was lively. Stimulated by Bishop Kibira's remarks about 
polygamy, the discussion swung back and forth from the practice of church discipline 
to the church's attitude toward polygamy. 


Did the lecturer really mean that polygamy is the only valid reason for excluding a 
man from the full fellowship of the church? It was suggested that the meaning must 

be that if a man excludes himself from the church by stubborness in sin, he is thus 
excluded from full membership in the congregation. It was also suggested that per- 
haps in the discussion there should be concern for the content of the teaching of 
church discipline and in what subjects it is taught - rather than discussing the 
practical application of it. The way to steer clear of the extremes of either legalism 
or cheap grace is to see church discipline as a part of pastoral care - hence, pastoral 
care is the proper context in which to teach about church discipline. It was found 
that the majority of colleges do this. 
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Several were not satisfied with this approach. One participant asked why we should 
teach about it in any subject if it is not important enough to discuss its practical 
application. Another said that the question of church discipline so thoroughly re- 
lates to the question of polygamy that it really falls in the province of the biblical 
theologian. Later on in the discussion another suggested that there be study about 
church discipline in biblical and systematic theology, not only in pastoral care. 
Then we will really ask the question as to whether polygamy is sin and hence an 
adequate reason for "discipline" in the Christian congregation. 


At this point in the discussion we were reminded that the question of polygamy is an 
old problem, especially as it related to Africa. Both from a sociological and philoso- 
phical point of view, it can be seen as reasonable and purposeful. Each wife enjoys 
certain rights within the family framework. However, from a Christian point of view, 
this is a different matter. Christianity comes as revealed principle - and the prin- 
ciples of Christianity are not to be changed for sociological reasons. Rather, by 

the help of grace, sociological factors must bend and give way to monogamous marriage 
as this is the only right marriage for the Christian community. An African who does 
not accept this then excludes himself from the Christian church. 


There was some doubt, however, concerning the idea that Christianity as revealed 
principle clearly shows the evil of polygamy. Perhaps such "truth" is more the product 
of history than the Bible. 


The question was then asked whether we should spend all this time talking about 
polygamy. Should we isolate polygamy as the great problem? The whole question of 

law and grace in pastoral care should not focus on only one issue. We must ask what 
sin is in every given situation. The strength of the lecturer's position is that we 
must be true pastors and counsellors with an emphasis on forgiveness and mercy. The 
place of private confession, forgiveness, absolution, etc. = these are of prime 
importance to our discussion. In response to this it was pointed out that polygamy 

is in the forefront not simply because we want to isolate a particular sin but be- 
cause it so greatly affects pastoral practice, inasmuch as it hinders men from baptism. 
We must ask ourselves again if polygamy is really this kind of sin. 


It was pointed out that the church must look beyond the issue of polygamy. We mst 
help men to deal with problems which arise from the church's insistence on monogamy. 
For example, if a man is permitted only one wife, it then follows that the custom of 
no sex relations for two years after childbirth must go by the way. The point was 
made, however, that the very subject of pastoral care is concerned with the criterion 
of morality; by this we judge the specific cases that come before us. So it is not 
possible to by-pass the question - what is sin? Since polygamy has become "the African 
sin", we mst face the question anew - "Have we been right in condenmming polygamy"? 
“Have we not thus been destroyers of culture?" As far as the lecturer is concerned, 
he relates to the topic given him insofar as he is against legalism. However, one 
might have serious reservations concerning some of his conclusions. Obviously he 

is against legalism, except as it relates to the question of polygamy. In his view, 
polygamy is the only thing that positively excludes a man from the church. It is 
difficult to see how the lecturer can be so positive in this respect. 


But not everyone was willing to speak so uncritically concerning polygamy. One man said, 
"My uncle had three wives. I saw the power of jealousy among them even to the extent 

of using poison. So I decided that I would have only one wife - even though at that 
time I was not yet a Christian. My elder brother took a second wife, which resulted in 
his having a mental breakdown. Therefore, even before Christianity came we saw the 
evils of polygamy - this awareness did not come only with Christianity." Speaking along 
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the same line, another said that polygamy is surely not right for Christians. 'Adam 
needed more than one wife even more than we because he had the tremendous task of 
filling the world. Polygamy is man-invented for the purpose of securing more wives 
to work the fields, etc. Yet, polygamy caused great trouble and there is no need to 
bring it up as a matter of conscience again. Rather we should find a way to help the 
wives who mst be put aside for the sake of a monogamous marriage. No matter how we 
look at it, two wives are economically inadvisable in our present day." 


To this, the response was given that there is no question of polygamy being accepted 
as the way of Christian marriage - that way is monogamy. The question is, should we 
prevent polygamists from being baptized into the Christian church? As monogamy grew 
slowly in the Bible, so it will grow slowly in Africa. But in the meantime do we do 
injustice to baptism as the sacrament of grace when we deny it to polygamists? Do we 
have a firm theological justification for this practice? 


During the discusssion, the term "legalism" had been used several times. One partici- 
pant desired that its meaning be clarified. If grace is God's offer of forgiveness, 

we cannot avoid discussing the norm by which we decide what needs to be forgiven. 

This is not necessarily legalism. Legalism comes when a given criterion becomes ab- 
solutized for all times. Failure to recognize the social aspects of normative criteria 
leads to a false absolutizing for all times and places. 


In a final attempt to summarize the positive thrust of Bishop Kibira's paper, it was 
suggested that law plus legalism equals church discipline whereas grace plus evange- 
lism equals pastoral care. The crucial question remains - must we talk of church dis- 
cipline only in the realm of law and not in the context of grace? In answer reference 
was made to the fact that the respondent did indeed affirm church discipline in the 
wider sense of education for witness in the Christian community, the basis of this 
being grace, not law! 


III. The Witness of the Church in the Process of Nation Building 


The lecturer, Rev. Amos Mwakisunga, read his paper in full. It was concerned with a 
sound biblical and theological basis for the church's participation in nation building. 
On the one hand, the church's participation in nation building was urged and enumer- 
ated in various ways. On the other hand the lecturer was concerned that the church in 
Africa might work in partnership with the state in serving the nation rather than in- 
tegrating with the state. He also preferred that the church involve herself in the 
realm of politics through the laity rather than the clergy as full members of any 
political party. 


The respondent, Rev. Rakotomanantsoa of the Ecole Pastorale Luthérienne in Madagascar, 
agreed in general with the lecturer and only wished to emphasize a few points as being 
complementary to the thrust of the lecturer. 


Nation building is not only a struggle for independence from colonialism or traditional 
society but foremst it consists of leading the people to faith and virtue. To build a 
nation means to build it into a house of God, the cornerstone being Christ. 


Since the church is the instrument of Christ's reign she cannot withdraw from society - 
rather she is called to be "salt" and "light". As Christ was sent to save the nations 
so the church has been sent to make disciples of all nations. 
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The work of nation building has two aspects, namely word and deed. 


a) To proclaim the gospel is the primary witness of the church. In this proclamation 
she must be fearless - the self-love of a nation is enmity against God, and in 
proclaiming this truth the church will know the opposition of the state. In this 
way the church accomplished the suffering of Christ - to suffer is an aspect of 
Christian witness. Worship is also an integral and powerful aspect of the church's 
witness in word; here energy can be translated into action. 


b) As concerns "deeds", the church mist be sensitive to all the needs of her neighbor 
and strive to meet them in the spirit of love and justice. Yet, the church is here 
to remind the world that man's profoundest needs are met in Christ. It is never 
enough to help men physically - of paramount importance is to lead them to Christ. 


e) Finally, there is the witness of the church in the political realm . As Lutherans, 
we traditionally hesitate to get too involved. Through her members, the church is 
called to express justice and righteousness in all society. Such an imperative 
carries with it a peril - she may lose her cutting edge by the compromise inherent 
in political involvement. Or, she may cause schism in the church by taking sides in 
matters involving diverse political views. However, the peril must not prevent us 
from responsible witness and action. 


Christians are called to serve God and their neighbor - they are also taught to 
submit to the laws of the state. Thus the social and political witness of Christians 
is a factor in building up the nation rather than tearing it down. 


Discussion followed. The first contribution from the floor was in the form of thanks | 
and major approval. On a few points, however, the speaker wished to query the lecturer's 
position. The stress that the church mst participate in politics or fail to survive is 
weak and misleading. The church is never called to "survive"; rather she participates 
in nation building in order to serve. Secondly, the lecturer made several remarks about 
the church in South Africa which evidence an unawareness of the gravity of sin. 
Preaching does not always help - a nation may be so constructed that the church's 

voice is not heard. People may choose to disregard the voice of the church and vote 

in accordance with their self-interest. It would be well if Christians outside of 

South Africa would avoid a spirit which judges the South African churches without a 
proper understanding of the complexity and gravity of the present situation. 


The lecturer affirmed that it was never his attention to propose that preaching in 
and of itself is enough. "Diakonia" is another aspect of witness which the church 
must give. However, if people cannot ride on the same trains or stay in the same 
hotel because of their color, the church cannot afford to be silent either in word 
or deed. 


It was then stated that the church is commonly aware of the gravity of sin, except as 
it exists within herself. The church should set an example by confessing her own sin - 
this is the first step. 


Several from the floor commented on the lecturer's remarks about involvement in political 
parties. Not all African countries have the one party system. In such situations, the 
pastor cannot join one of the political parties without causing a division within his 
congregation. It is a known fact that such action by the pastor has driven some members 
from the church and even brought about a boycott of the services in the congregation. 
However, another pointed out that even in a one-party system there exist different 
opinions and the church involves herself by proclamation and witness in the political 
realm. 
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Concerning the "diakonia" aspect of the church's participation in nation building, it 
was pointed out that there is a danger in justifying our existence as a church by 
witnessing in social service. Likewise, the biblical bases for nation building set 
forth by the lecturer are not entirely conclusive. This is so because the Bible 

does not clearly define what is meant by nation building. Does it concern our own 
nation only - or a larger area - or the whole continent? These are pertinent questions 
which the church mst ask herself. 





The final remark pointed toward further reflection. Nation building should not be 
thought of primarily in terms of building schools, hospitals, etc. It is primarily 
concerned with the building of man - the whole man. Should we not further explore 
the meaning of this? 


IV. Panel Discussion: Christian Theology in Africa Today 


The Panel consisted of: Kiwovele (Panel Leader), Bombwe, Buthelezi, Collins, Sawyerr 
and Sundermeier as Chairman of the general discussion. 


Several questions were briefly discussed by the panel before opportunity was given 
for discussion from the floor. 


l. The fact that theology is both indigenous and universal. 


The general consensus of the panel was that the two should not be pitted against 
one another - theology is properly local and universal at the same time, 


The relation of economic prosperity to the producing of an indigenous theology. 


There was considerable discussion as to whether economic prosperity actually is 
beneficial to the producing of healthy theology. Some suggested that, to the 
contrary, the church produces its best theology in times of strife and pressure 
whereas in the comfort of economic prosperity her theology easily becomes sterile. 
However, it was pointed out that in the African context, basic to the appearance 
of African theologians is the necessity of a sound education. This is how economic 
prosperity relates to the producing of an indigenous theology. Education becomes 
the door of access to the opportunities of contemporary life - when there is a 
vast reservoir of educated people in Africa there will also arise those who properly 
receive the name of "theologian" in the 20th century world. This led to the next 
topic. 


3. The question of the Africanness of theology: Do we really want an African theology? 


The point was made that the thrust for such a theology usually comes from people 

who have never been to Africa and thus think of it as a small, homogeneous land 

which is void of variety or tension. There was a reminder that even Africans tend 

to think about "africanness" in a way that relates only to the independent countries; 
yet, even non-independent countries have Africans. Each church mst relate to its 

own environment rather than submerging ourselves in the generalities of Pan-Africanisn, 


2 


A panel member then suggested that perhaps the one who is really "African" is the one 
who is committed to a cause in the African context. 


4, What is the line of demarcation for the church as she seeks to serve the nation 
without becoming identified with the nation? 











The obvious necessity of the Christian's involvement in politics was emphasized in 
several ways. One member of the panel insisted that only in such involvement can 
one witness to what Christ means as Lord of one's life. Another pointed out that such 
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an inter-action of religion and society is not strange to the African scene. 

Indeed, in traditional African thinking, man is a social, political and religious 
being. Only Christian teaching suggested that we separate these various aspects 

of man from his religion. The thrust for involvement in all of life will not seem 
strange to African Christians who are somehow still aware of their religious heritage 


Another reminded us that in serving the whole man, the church is called to suffer. 
If this aspect of service is kept in mind, the danger of complete identification 
with the nation will be minimal. In agreement with this, the idea was expressed that 
the important thing to keep in mind when speaking of the church's service is that 
she is called to serve man in his need. The need that is most urgent should be the 
need which we first encounter. In this respect, a strict division between the church! 
proclamation and service is a dubious blessing. We should never be embarassed about 
meeting a man's most crying need, whatever it may be. 


Sometimes in the church we may stress "service" because we have tired of too many 
"words". However, the truth is that in many countries if we truly spoke the word 
of truth in our pulpits and elsewhere we would be a church with power. 


Discussion centered on the question of an "African" theology. It was pointed out that 
the term might be used in relation to a speculative type of theology. However, properly 
speaking, theology is a science at the service of preaching. The main aspect of theology 
as a science is a study of the sources - this involves the knowledge of techniques, 

etc. Given this understanding of theology, it transcends the boundaries of divergence 
and incorporates all truth as we see it. So perhaps our main task is to follow good 
theologians, introduce our students to them in ways which encourage the true study 

of theology as a science which is concerned mainly with the sources. 


Not everyone was satisfied with this definition of theology. On the contrary, the 
next speaker insisted that if we do not study African philosophy, we cannot have 
African theology. The question was not whether there should be an African theology 
but how best can it be produced. The thrust was on the necessity of institutions 
here in Africa in which there can be concentrated study in an African language. 

It was strongly emphasized that the use of an African language in the study of theology 4 
of prime importance to the appearance of an African theology. This point was mentioned 
several times in the course of the discussion. 


Several speakers stated their preference for the word "indigenous" or "local" rather 
than African, because within the word "African" there must be room for the intensely 
local context of Egyptian, Tanzanian, Afrikaaner, etc. Indigenization should be 
thought of as reinterpretation of the biblical message into the language and setting 
which rule and dictate the lives of people. The purpose of this reinterpretation is 
so that one's life in Christ can become a reality in history, and the necessity of 
such reinterpretation is for every generation. Together with academic training the 
theologian needs intense involvement in the ordinary life of his people. In a sense, 
each individual is in himself an indigénous unit. 


Somewhat along the same line of thought, we were reminded of the various ways in 
which words are used. In fact, theologians in particular like to play with words. 
Take the word "theology" for example. Whether we recognize it or not, African theology 
and African theologians are already present. Theology is not only a science of the 
sources; it is also my understanding of God. One can speak of a "world theology", 
which means we are trying to see something so big that it demands a world perspective. 
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But even such a world theology cannot come to be without the contribution of the various 
local theologies - we need to help each other in understanding and explaining God. In 
trying to understand God, and thus interpret him within the social and philosophical 
structure of our society, we become theologians, It is important to note that this 
concern for an "African" theology does not refer to any particular color. 


In agreement with this, it was pointed out that even now, the church in Africa 

has contributed to Christian theology in that the life of the O.T. patriarchs has 
been more fully understood by Africans whose traditional social structure is close- 
ly akin to that of the 0.T. Furthermore, the goal of theology is a good sermon which 
penetrates the heart of the people. This is happening in Africa! In these ways, even 
now we may speak of an "African" theology. 


The next speaker attempted to put the topic in historical perspective. In the 1950's 
we asked if we should have a "confessio Africana", Now we try to coin another phrase - 
"African theology" - and soon we will think of another. What is crucial in all this 

is that our concern always should be on man and his relationship to God. This question 
focuses on the meaning of the incarnation of Christ. Our concern in theology mst be: 
How can Christ be incarnate in man in each generation and each locality? This is 

where the "indigenous" aspect comes in. We mst relate our faith to life here and 

now = even Aquinas himself, for example, never knew about the Arusha Declaration! 


Though there are ways in which the phrase "African theology" might be used, the con- 
ference was warned against any usage which might be interpreted as segregated theology 
Good theology is that which gives a deeper understanding of God's will and the Holy 
Scriptures. This comes about by the guidance of the Holy Spirit; no amount of scien- 
tific technique or economic prosperity can take the place of the Holy Spirit in our 
search for a relevant reinterpretation of the faith to each generation. 


As the discussion neared conclusion, it became evident that we use the word "theologian" 
in a number of ways. In one sense, it includes anyone who is involved in understand- 
ing and proclaiming God. In this sense there is no great need for financial resources. 
However, in the sense that by theologians we mean those trained in the disciplines 

of theology, it is important that financial resources are available - such theologians 
cost money in terms of training and tools. 


It was suggested that we mention some proposals which might in the future be the 
basis for further study. This would minimize the danger of speaking in too general 
terms when we discuss "African" theology. For example, what about the relation of 
the Easter message to the traditional African understanding of man? Or a study of 
African socialism in the light of the Christian understanding of justice? Or a 
study of demonology? 


Finally, it was pointed out that the discussion had manifested problems which, though 
rooted in Africa, are of concern to the whole ecumenical world. The problem of lan- 
guage and the hermeneutical question, the necessity to investigate pre-Christian 
history, the ethical problems relating to marriage ~ all of these are evidence that 
theology is local and indigenous as it struggles to clarify and proclaim the will of 
God in given situations, The rest of the world will benefit from what Africa learns on 
these questions. 
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1. "Historical Factors" 


Why look to history at all? Each day has troubles enough of its own (Matt. 6:34), and 
in a busy life we cannot take time for historical considerations. Yet, Christianity is 
built on history as His story, and history - as long-range perspective and interpret- 
ing the struggles of a more recent past - plays its role in the life of all of us, 
forming, and sometimes deforming, our decisions today. In Africa we have in fact just 
passed over the threshold into a period of a wide and intense interest in African 
history. One hopes that this will also mean well-informed interest and research into 
African church history. We need to face the historical factors in order to under- 
stand our own situation today. 


This brief lecture is hardly the place for long strings of names of well-known or 
less known historical personalities in African missions and churches. We must rather 
try to discover trends and tendencies in the distant and more recent past. It mst 
be understood that we have to take the risk of generalizations which may, or may not, 
be representative. 


2. Views and Standpoints 


Our view of a landscape depends to some extent on the standpoint from which we look 
at it. There are differing standpoints from which historically the ministry has been 
seen. 


The centuries-old debate over the church's ministry provides many examples of a tenden- 
cy in theological argument often to move in the category of either-or. There seems 

to be a tendency in the human mind - a limitation or otherwise - to argue as if only 
the one alternative or solution were right and relevant, while the other alternative 
is wrong. This has been applied to the discussion of the ministry in this form: is 

the ministry from above or from below, from God and his Christ or from men, through 
the group of the faithful? Historical situations, conflicts and tendencies have caused 
the emphasis to be placed either on the one or on the other aspect. Certain theologies 
believed themselves to be "orthodox" in the sense of scriptural and true to the teach- 
ing of the Reformation as they boldly argued for the former of these alternatives. 
Minority groups sometimes seceded after clinging to the second alternative. Both were 
equally sure that they had Holy Scripture and the Creeds and the Reformers on their 
side. 
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A closer study of the authorities of our faith shows however that there is an intimate 
and necessary interrelationship between the two aspects. It is not a case of either-or 
put of both-and. Luther does of course teach the priesthood of all believers: "This 
office the (ordained) ministry of the Word, is common to all Christians. All have the 
power to preach". Yet, in the same breath, Luther emphasized that the exercise of this 
power depends on the calling from the congregation. A priesthood of all believers 
would indicate that the ministry is "from below". Yet, it is God who acts in the se- 
lection and vocation of his ministers, and to that extent the ministry is "from above". 
God gives the ministry - it is thus "from above" - but God gives this ministry throum 
the congregation - thus "from below". The fundamental consideration is that both - 

the ministry and the congregation - stand under the Word of God. 


As the churches of the Reformation moved from Europe to new continents (America, Asia, 
Africa) another argument was added to this problem of "from above" and/or "from below". 
Was this ministry "from outside" or "from inside"? Was it something imposed by for- 
eigners from the outside, an alien model enforced by paternalistic aliens or did it 
spring up and grow from the soil and the soul and the self, as a spontaneous response 
to the call of God? 


Sometimes there was a combination, of varying degrees, of these two sets of arguments: 
"from above" or "from below" in relation to "from outside" or "from within". Generally 
speaking both parties, "from above" and "from below" shared a similar intention with 
regard to this second set of arguments. Only a few on either side, realized, or were 
prepared to admit, that the forms of our religion throughout the two thousand years 
of its history and in relation to all tongues and peoples, came from outside. Both 
parties were, in differing degrees, anxious for the message to be incorporated 

into the thought-forms and group expressions of the particular country and people. 
Some of the most radically adaptionist missionaries in Africa have been Catholic 

(of various schools), but equally, radical Pentecostalists like to believe that 

their particular ministries are "close to the soil". 


On this problem of alienness and adaptation a note should be added here. A leading 
African sociologist, politician and churchman, Professor K.A. Busia, has said: "For 
all their influence, the Christian churches are still alien institutions (in Africa)". 
This alienness is of course not only a problem with the churches. It is shared with 
most recent innovations in Africa, such as certain forms of technical administration, 
or of higher education. Yet, the church, whose task it is to preach to all men the 
saving and reconciling Word of God, experiences this problem of alienness more acutely 
than the others. 


There are in fact two degrees of alienness to the life of the church. There is the 
necessary skandalon of the cross (1Cor 1:23; Gal 5:11), which in the nature of things 
made the church "foreign" and "alien" both in Europe and in other parts of the world. 
But there were also the fortuitous aspects and accretions of alienness caused by the 
lack of imagination, charity and devotion on the part of us, the servants of the 
church. 


3. Certain Historic Forms of Ministry in Africa 


It is a commonplace to state that the first generations in the development of missions 
were necessarily concerned with the nurture and guidance of the flock, being the task 
of various "forms" of ministry. Obviously the ordained pastor played a leading part 
in this connexion, as preacher, priest, instructor and coordinator of the efforts 
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of others. In order to emphasize the contributions of lay co-workers, we shall deal 
particularly with their achievements rather than those of the ordained ministry. 


The only comment on the ordained ministry which we shall make in this connexion is 
to repeat what we tried to say at Marangu in 1955, that the ministry is not a magi- 
sterium but a ministry. The ordained minister, pastor or bishop, is a servant in the 
service of the servant Lord and of those for whom he died. It is as a servant and 
as a member of a team that the pastor can fulfill his task. In the course of history 
there appeared certain dangers and temptations: the minister sometimes became an 
administrator and manager, removed from the actual living fellowship of the flock 
and to some extent removed from the real problems of the "secular" world around him. 
Some of the factors which caused this will be discussed later, under the heading 
"The Witnessing Community". 


There seem to be mainly four categories of ministry with which we mst be particularly 
concerned even in this briefest of surveys: two of these devoted to the instruction 
and nurture of individuals and of local groups, and the other two to wholeness and 
healing. Some of these forms have for some time been recognized by the churches as 
belonging to the past, even if this recognition came sometimes very reluctantly and 
regretfully (this applies of course particularly to the school teachers) or at other 
times as a determination to cut away embarrassing deadwood from the churches. 


a. Catechists 


The catechist's ministry has a long and honourable history which in fact can be 

traced to the very first centuries of the church. The Moravian Brethren and the six- 
teenth century Reformers stressed the need for catechetical teaching, It was the visi- 
tations in the local congregations in Germany towards the end of the 1520's which 
demonstrated to Luther and his co-workers the necessity of catechetical teaching. 
Always conscious of being a professor of exegesis and "sworn doctor of Holy Scrip- 
tures", Luther exercized the teaching ministry with great determination, through his 
"catechism sermons" and above all through his Catechisms (the Small and the Large). 


Follwing this tradition, the churches of the Reformation emphasized catechetical 
teachings. hey turned to new countries and peoples; there was a tendency to appoint 
special catechists for the purpose of teaching: among the American Indians and among 
the Lapps in Northern Scandinavia. In 18th century India the Halle missionaries found 
a catechetical tradition which stemmed from the Jesuits. But the catechist as we know 
him is above all an inheritance from the Pietist tradition. That great, optimistic, and 
enterprising pedagogue, A.H. Francke of Halle showed his missionaries the need for 
national co-workers functioning as catechists. Soon after their arrival in South India, 
the Halle missionaries appointed Malabar and Portuguese catechists. In 1734 the nine 
missionaries had 25 catechists and teachers as helpers. These gave Bible instruction 
and visited the people in their villages and homes. The financial reward was humble. 
The highest salary of a catechist was Rs 12 per month, equivalent to one fourth of 

the European missionary's salary at that time. The catechists had private tuition 

from the missionaries. In 1727 the Tanjore catechists studied original sin and two 
months later, the question of private confession (Lehmann). 


As late as 1950 it was said of the village catechist in Africa that "with his slender 
qualifications and very modest pay, he is the real hero of the Christian situation in 
Africa" (Neill). But if there was thus a hero in the African situation, one must add 
that there was very little of hero-worship. In fact, the catechist had become the 
object of sharp and persistent criticism in most Protestant churches. We shall not 
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forget that he had his place on the frontier, in immediate face-to-face contact with 
traditional religion. He represented the decisive forward thrust of the Christian 
cause throughout the continent. 


But with rising general education, catechists tended to become more and more isolated, 
and it was generally held that if possible the numbers of catechists mst be drasti- 
cally reduced, and/or new forms of activity be found for this group of church workers, 
particularly in the missionary outreach of the churches and possibly in the social 
and diaconic activities in the urbanized areas. 


b. The Teachers 


The school in Africa grew out of the catechism class, and there was for two or even 
three generations the closest personal union between catechist and teacher. In fact 
the Protestant churches in Africa were built up by teachers. I used to say, in some- 
what sweeping terms perhaps, that the recent history of church and state in Africa 
can be expressed in the formula that the teachers became ministers, either of the 
church or of the state. 


Any historical survey of the development of the ministry in Africa must pay generous 
and grateful tribute to the leadership role of the Christian teachers. They were often 
the innovators, building for the future. On Sundays they preached and led the Sunday 
schools, and they played an immensely important part in the councils of the churches 
on all levels. 


All this is now past history in many parts of Africa, but as one looks pack, he dis- 
covers that one of the real priorities of the churches at present is finding new 
forms and new agents for religious education in schools and in society generally. 


C. Christian Chiefs 


The church is not of the world but has to function in the world. The relationship of 
the church to secular authorities is, and must in the nature of things remain, a prob- 
lem. As we are dealing with history, it is necessary to bring out one aspect of this 
relationship, namely the role which in the recent past certain African chiefs have 
played. 


In his approach to Central Africa, that great Catholic strategist, Cardinal Lavigerie, 
instructed his missionaries to attempt to win the kings and the chiefs. He knew well 
that in Europe of the Middle Ages, the kings and princes had been of great importance 
for the evangelization of the tribes and peoples. 


Obviously we cannot go into the whole problem of the interrelationship of the chiefs 
and the Evangelical churches. Meeting at Makumira it seems, however, appropriate to 
recall that in the critical period of the Second World War, some chiefs in the Northern 
area of the country played a central and authoritative role as spokesmen for the church. 
Anybody who participated in the assemblies of the Lutheran Mission Churches Federation 
in the first half of the 1940's will recall the active part played by Christian chiefs. 
They spoke for the church and were listened to by the church. They performed their 
ministry as leading laymen in the church at that time. 
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In an introductory chapter we referred to "leadership from without and from within". 
It is hard to think of any more striking example of leadership from within the local 
African context than that exercised in those years by certain chiefs. 


There is all the more reason to emphasize this point as there has recently been un- 
favourable comment on this role. It is well known that at the first Lutheran All-African 
Assembly at Marangu in 1955, a leading chief raised the matter of episcopacy in and for 
the Lutheran Church. In a study of the Lutheran Church in Tanzania, called Young Church 
in African Form, a well-known Western Mission's leader, Dr. J. Busse, refers to the 
proposal made at Marangu. He expresses his view of this proposal in the following 
telling phrase: "(This proposal) did not come from within the Church (aus dem Raum 

der Kirche). It was the then Paramount Chief who made the proposal". 


We are not concerned with the merits or demerits of episcopacy here, but with an 
attempt to understand the fact that in certain situations leading laymen have exer- 
cised their ministry as spokesmen of the church. We suggest that it was as such, 
leading Christian laymen, that the Christian chiefs acted and were regarded at that 
time, in the 1940's and the early 1950's. 


In a very different situation, that of today, the church is of course concerned to 
stimulate and further lay leadership exercised by prominent Christian laymen, such 
as civil servants, directors of government departments, directors of businesses and 
of companies. 


d. The Ministry of Healing 


All of the pioneer missionaries had some medical training. They could stitch up a 
wound, apply a bandage, extract an aching tooth and hand out such medicines and oint- 
ments as were available. David Livingstone is the great example. From our own cen- 
tury Albert Schweitzer, theologian and medical doctor, is the best known represen- 
tative of this same tendency. Von Bodelschwingh of Bethel-Bielefeld saw the missionary 
task as necessarily related to the diakonia of the church. A very high percentage of 
the first generation converts in Africa were won for Christ through the village clinic 
(first perhaps in the missionary's own home) or the central hospital. 


Sometimes, later generations of theologians missed the real point of this. For the 
Christian hospital, the Christian doctor, nurse and orderly, demonstrated that which 
sometimes seems to be more readily understood by Africa than by the West, namely the 
wholeness of men. It is in recent years that this aspect is being recovered in terms 
which in new forms and expressions develop the original intention. These few words 
must suffice to cite and underline the fundamental part played in and for the church 
in Africa by the ministry of healing. 


4, The Witnessing Community 


Church statisties for Africa show a rapid increase, from 1.8 million Protestants 

in 1910 to 5 million in 1938, 11 million in 1949, and 22 million in 1967. Similarly 
there was an impressive increase in Roman Catholicism from 9 million in 1949 to 

30 million in 1967. The corresponding official figures for the Orthodox are 8 million 
in 1949 and 17,5 million in 1967. 
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These are heartening figures, and they represent a quickening and intensification of 
the outreach of the church. We rejoice at the growth of the church. Yet, how far do 
these figures represent real growth? 


This question brings us back to the beginnings of the modern Christian movement in 
Africa and to a comparison of those beginnings with the vast numbers just quoted. A 
fundamental fact about the first beginnings is so obvious that it tends to elude 

the observer. The first Christian communities were small in-groups around the preach- 
er (Western missionary or African catechist), and it was as such that they grew and 
functioned. It was as small living cells that they reached out and spread. 


Dr. Ernst Johanssen tells us of the first group of Christians as "part of the mission- 
ary's household". The leader knew everybody by name. The members of these first- 
generation Christian groups had often been baptized together and had received their 
Christian names together. They had been working together, building the chapel and 

the school house. In this and other ways they were witnessing together. 


So it was also with the early church in Uganda. The first Christians formed "clusters" 
of believers as part of the king's household. Bishop Alfred Tucker tended to identify 
the responsible leadership of the church with its clerical ministry, and there de- 
veloped a hierarchy of authority, with catechists, lay-readers, pastors, and the 
Bishop, this hierarchy being at that time in close contacts with the primary groups. 


By comparison, the Leipzig missionaries in the Chagga area, particularly Dr. Bruno 
Gutmann, emphasized the Selbstbewegung der Gemeinde, the initiative of the local 
congregation as a whole. Gutmann emphasized the role of the voluntary church elder 
who by rights of birth and kinship was a leader within his natural social group 
and represented the strength of the African group and of the community as a whole. 
In this way Gutmann and others attempted to develop a ministry "from within". 


When Apolo Kivebulaya went westwards beyond Uganda, as a missionary from Uganda 

he formed something of the same cluster pattern of his own household to which we have 
already referred. He was known as Kivebulaya, a name which emphasized his foreign- 
ness, his contact with Bulaya or Europe and its religion. 


After these few notes from East Africa which of course could be paralleled by similar 
examples from the other parts of Africa, we look again at those tens of millions of 
Christians in the church in Africa. In considering these vast figures, we may some- 
times become the victims of an optic illusion. For the real thing, the decisive matter 
and the growing point with regard to the church in Africa was, and is, the living 
fellowship of the small in-group. Without this, the churches can of course go on 

and seemingly multiply by adding more millions to their numbers - up to a point, and 
after that there is decline. The Catholic missiologist, Tellkamp, spoke of the 
"danger of suffoca tion" for the church. This danger occurred, he said, with regard 
to the great numbers of baptized Christians in mammoth congregations where the indi- 
viduals were not cared for or looked after and which did not really function as 
living cells in the body. They had instead developed into cogs in a huge machinery. 


It was as a team ministry that the ministry functioned if it functioned at all, in 
Africa as elsewhere. There have been various forms of team ministry at work. We empha- 
size certain expressions which have been of particular importance to the church in 
Africa. 
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a. The team of pastor and wife, or catechist and wife, must be mentioned here. The 
Protestant pastor in Africa, in accordance with the example of the Reformation and 
the Reformers, was a family man. In that phrase much of the strength and weakness 

of the whole Protestant movement in Africa could be summed up. Weakness, for through 
the family, the pastor was tied by a thousand strong bonds to his clan and to that 
of his wife. But these same family ties were important for the pastor in reaching out 
with the Gospel to the community. The working together as a team of pastor and wife 
was one of the most important factors in the work of the local congregations. 


In many cases this ministry of the pastor's household was a tent-making ministry. 
In fact, we should not forget that in many cases the ministry of the early missionar- 
ies was a tent-maker ministry as well. They had to be self-supporting farmers depen- 
dent upon the soil. For a closer discussion of various aspects of the "tent-maker- 


pattern” we refer to Professor Paul M. Miller's Equipping for Ministry. 


b. In some early situations in Protestant Missions in Africa, there were the so- 
called "Christian villages" where the Christian group as such acted both as a refuge 
and a mission team, attracting ever new members and groups and expanding the frontiers 
of the church. 


C. Various revival movements also belong to this category of the witnessing community. 
There again it was the small effective in-group which was the dynamic agent for mutual 
challenge and edification and of missionary outreach. 


We knew a Lutheran revival group in the 1940's in a village near Lake Victoria. 

It consisted of a dynamic fellowship of younger laymen in the church, farmers, 
builders, businessmen. Their motto was "victorious Christianity, victorious agri- 
culture and victorious business". They were sent out two by two by the African 
group, engaged for weeks and months in witnessing for their Lord. As they left the 
village, the brethren attended to the duka and the fields of their absent colleagues. 
In this way they felt they were victorious. And their witness was indeed thus, for it 
attracted the attention of those not yet won over to a way of definite Christian wit- 
ness and life. This was a witnessing community, but the real dynamic was not some 
sociological device or community idea, but the common experience of salvation from 
sin and Satan and of joy in the Lord. From these came the openness, the helpfulness 
and the fellowship aspect. 


d. In the Presbyterian Church in the Cameroons we came across possibly the most 
characteristically "African" expression of this team spirit of the congregation, 
which made the congregation as such and as a whole into a functioning ministry. 

The Sunday morning congregation filling the church house consisted of some five 

or six choirs. The members of the congregation were as such members of special 
choirs which a) took their appointed part in the Sunday service, b) served as choirs 
at weddings and burials in the week days, and c) functioned as mutual assistance 
agencies in cases of need, caring for the others. 


e. It is in this connexion that we shall make a comparison between the exercise of 
church discipline in certain mission churches with the method followed in certain 
independent churches, once again with a view to stressing the importance of the 
collective ministry of the Christian group. In certain mission churches, church 
discipline was performed through a method whereby the local church council decided 
the matter after having heard a report from the local catechist or elder. But the 
point we wish to stress is that in many cases the person concerned was not expected 
to attend the meeting which decided his or her standing in church. This was very 
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different from the first generation congregation where the missionary and/or the 
African pastor or catechist could take time to listen patiently to endless disci- 
pline cases, the accused party being present. 


In the independent churches, church discipline, such as it is, was never decided 
with regard to a person in absentia. His/her case was tried on a traditional court 
basis where plaintiffs and defendants were given ample time to speak and to listen. 
As an integral part of the procedure, opportunity was given for confession, The 
case would often be carried on for many hours into the small hours of the morning. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of these church cours, it was felt by all concerned 
that the congregation, as such, exercised its disciplinary and exhortatory ministry 
in connectior with the particular cases, The team-spirit seemed to have been safe- 
guarded. 


f. The collective solidarity of the Christian group in the great crises of life and 
death was another example of the same tendency in the church in Africa. The very first 
Christian group in various parts of the continent recognized that the Christian mes- 
sage was one not only of the new life, but also of the new death, i.e. of a revolu- 
tionary new attitude to the fact of death, orought about by the fact of life through 
the death of Christ. Thus the Christian village group, acting, praying and singing 
together at the burial, and possibly at various services following upon the burial 
(cf. proposals of the Catholic priest, Fr. Joseph Kumbirai, Rhodesia, with adapta- 
tionist burial rites) served as an expression of the collective team spirit of the 
congregation., 


With these examples we wish to stress the community aspects of the Christian ministry 
which seemed to be part of the particular heritage and charisma which the church in 
Africa received and developed. 


The Ministry as Grace and Gift for Those Participating 


A nineteenth century question in Germany ran thus: "Can a pastor, too, be saved?" 
(Kann auch ein Pastor selig werden?) The reply was, "yes", as a pastor, that is 
in the obedient fulfillment of his God-given task; saved, not because of his own 
obedience, but because of God's strength in the weakness of his servants. Let us 
remind ourselves that there is saving grace in that yoke which he places upon his 
servants. Many can testify that the calling and task as a minister appeared to be 
God's particular means of saving and keeping and blessing his servant. We complain 
sometimes of the hardships involved in our work, but let us not altogether forget 
that his yoke can keep and guard and lift those gripped by it. 
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I. The Crisis, and the Criteria for Meeting It 


1. Television viewers in West Germany were recently startled by a report on a middle-class 
suburban parish which, so it seemed, was in the process of discarding just about every tra- 
ditional church activity. Worship services, Sunday school and confirmation classes had ei- 
ther been discontinued altogether or replaced by discussion sessions and social meetings. 
The pastor proudly announced that he hoped to have the parish church pulled down soon to 
use the space for a parking lot, while a small community center would be sufficient for 
him to conduct his ministry as a layman among others, according to the "world's agenda" 

as he understood it. 


It may be argued that this is an isolated and extreme case. But is has symptomatic sig- 
nificance as an attempt to react consistently to challenges and pressures of which former 
generations of ministers knew next to nothing but which are assuming increasing urgency 
in many parts of the world today. The different factors operative in the development of 
the situation have been described in countless books, analysed in numerous ecumenical 
studies and discussed in many conferences. Yet it seems that the actual extent of the 
erosion of the church's ministry is not realized before it comes to light in a setting 
where it was hardly expected. And even the most ardent and radical advocates of a tho- 
rough reform of the church and the ministry are unlikely to be pleased to find that the 
present erosion is stimulated in the name of the very reform which they are advocating. 


It will not do in circumstances such as these to look away and to fall back upon business 
as usual. To be sure, the traditional system of the parish ministry is still functioning, 
and nobody is entitled simply to sell short those more conventional units of the church 
and more familiar opportunities of the ministry. Nevertheless the situation clearly calls 
for more than continued trench-warfare between revolutionaries and reactionaries, more 
than the so-called "dynamic" and the so-called "static" ministry, with all the familiar 
battle-cries on either side. What is required is rather an "agonizing reappraisal" of 
everything the ministry of the church is supposed to stand for, and of the ways and means 
by which the task is to be carried out. There are many different aspects to such a re- 
appraisal, and we cannot possibly deal with all of them, not to mention all the diverse 
situations in which they would have to be applied. The question to which we are to address 
ourselves is a specific one but nonetheless a question of principle: "Is it possible to 
explicate an evangelical understanding of ministry that is biblically based and meets 

the need today for a wide variety of ministries in the church?" 


2. In order to find our bearings, certain fixed points are necessary. But we should do well 
to remember that fixed points are not necessarily immovable points. The new catechism of 
the Dutch Roman Catholic Church employs a useful simile: The filly in the fold, when in 
search of a fixed point, will not turn to a tree or a fence but to its mother. The crisis 
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of the ministry will not be resolved by means of a static law but by means of the 
Gospel as it comes ever anew to life in the church through the Spirit of God. Here 
as elsewhere reforms are doomed unless they are inspired by "what the Spirit says 
to the Churches" (Rev. 2:7) - with reference to a given context but without aban- 
doning the text for the context. 


Thus the first criterion will have to be the Word of God in the Scriptures, not as an 
authoritative source of church rules and regulations but as a living testimony to the 
ministries in the church. How important it is to make this distinction is evident even 
in the initial epoch of the early church. Clement I is anxious to authorize the emer- 
ging pattern of the episcopate and apostolic succession by reference to apostolic prac- 
tice: "They appointed their first-fruits (having proved them by the Spirit) to be bi- 
shops and deacons of them that should believe" (42). In actual fact this was, at best 
done occasionally (Acts 14:23, Tit. 1:5) but never established as a rule. It is not 

so much Clement's practice that is questionable but his attempt to support it from 
scriptural evidence and thus to give it divine authority. Critical research has long 
established beyond doubt that no uniform pattern of the ministry can be derived from 
the New Testament. The kind of authority we should look for is therefore not an au- 
thority of the Letter and the Law but an authority of the Spirit and the Gospel. 


3. Our second criterion will be supplied by the confessions of the Lutheran Church 
as our deliberations are meant to be of use in the first place to Lutheran. churches. 
Again, the limitations of this approach must be recognized. Any attempt to attribute 
to the confessions an authority higher than or equal to the biblical Word of God is 
of course out of the question. It would be in conflict with the explicit intentions 
of the confessions themselves. In addition, historical aspects must be taken into 
consideration. The Lutheran confessions are geared to a situation dominated by the 
papal church of the Middle Ages and its concept of the dual power of a hierarchical 
ministry: The power to rule (potestas iurisdictionis) and the power to minister 
(potestas ordinis). But this concept has since then been revised by the Roman Church. 
Besides, the confessions themselves envisage structures of church order which still 
bear traces of mediaeval pattern, especially with regard to the role of secular ru- 
lers in church government. Finally, there is a remarkable lack of concern about 
details of church order. The problem of ordination is a case in question (which is, 
incidentally, similar to the situation in the New Testament writings). Ordination 
is referred to as the public authorization of the vocation extended to a minister 
by the local church (Tract. 70f). But there are no further regulations, and it is 
not surprising that this gave rise to several divergent later interpretations. 

One might also point to the factthat, generally speaking, Melanchthon more than 
Luther was inclined to emphasize the institutional and hierarchical aspects of 

the church and church order, so much so that he was prepared to call ordination 

a sacrament and to interpret the laying on of handsas an efficacious rite of be- 
nediction. For that reason, too, caution should be exercised in speaking of "the" 
Lutheran Reformers' view of the ministry. 





The strength of what the Lutheran confessions have to say about the ministry lies 
evidently not in detailed prescriptions but in principles, not in the dimension of 
the Law but in the dimension of the Gospel. What sometimes has been deplored as 
indifference regarding the actual ordering of the church and its ministry may turn 
out to be an advantage, even more so when ecumenical considerations influence the 
discussion. It may be expected - further critical investigation of particular 
issues pending - that the views expressed in the Lutheran confessions are more re- 
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levant to theological clarification than to institutional regulation and therefore 
may deserve attention even today and even in situations far removed from the tra- 
ditional setting of the Western churches. 


4. This leads to the third criterion which must be borne in mind, although it is 

not of the same order as the first and the second: the role of the contemporary con- 
text of the church. The ministry cannot derive its raison d'étre from the demands 

and challenges of a particular time and a particular environment. Yet recent socio- 
logical criticism has rightly questioned whether theological principles upon which 
the church thinks it operates are not in actual fact conditioned by outdated cultu- 
ral and social factors which are no longer relevant in the concrete situation. In 
other words, the ministry of the church has not only to do with a particular message 
but also with the conditions under which the message is to be appropriated. To give 
an example: It does make a difference whether Luther in his time regards the local 
parish as the normative setting in which the Christian message is to come to life, 

or whether this principle is maintained in a time and situation where tne parish has 
possibly ceased to function as a centre of social integration. Renewal of the church 
and its ministry implies vigorous, empirical self-criticism on the part of the church 
and its ministers, not as an end in itself or a means to compromise with the social 
powers that be but precisely because through the church and its ministry Christ wants 
to give himself to the people of every age, every culture and every social situation. 


II. The One Ministry 


1. It seems presumptuous to speak of the basic oneness of the ministry when even 

a glance at the actual situation reveals just the opposite, with regard to existing 
interpretations as well as to patterns of the ministry. In an ecumenical age such 

as ours the underlying ambivalence appears more strikingly than ever before: on the 
one hand it has been attempted to explain the existing variety as evidence of God's 
multiform grace operative in the history of His people; on the other hand, the va- 
riety has come to be regarded as just one aspect of those divisions of the Body of 
Christ which disrupt and disturb the witness of the church. Many a Lutheran who had 
been proud of the simplicity, consistency and liberality of the Lutheran view of 

the ministry has discovered with dismay that e.g. in union negotiations his contri- 
bution was not nearly as cheerfully received as he had hoped but was regarded as just 
one particular historical pattern among others and perhaps as just one more obstacle 
on the road to the desired "unification of ministries". Many a Lutheran has realized 
only in the course of such negotiations that matters of church order could easily 

be ranked as matters of faith, and that the traditional Lutheran distinction between 
the function of the ministry which is of divine right and the institutional form which 
is of human right, is not universally convincing. However this is not the whole story. 
Half a century of ecumenical contacts has left its marks on the participating churches, 
Lutherans included. In addition, the progress of biblical research has contributed 

a good deal to making more transparent the traditional walls of partition between 
different denominational concepts of the ministry. Finally, the pressures and challen- 
ges of a rapidly changing world are making themselves felt within the churches, stimu- 
lating an intensified search for the things which are of the esse of the church, for 
the identity of a people of God which stands and falls with its essential mission 

and not with historic paraphernalia. It is obvious that this common search cuts 

right through many of the traditional denominational differences, including those 

of views and patterns of the ministry. Few Reformed theologians, if any, would still 
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defend Calvin's attempt to use the variety of ministries appearing in the New Testa- 
ment writings as a blue-print essential to the nature of the church. And even Roman 
Catholic theology is today on its way from a static, ontological understanding of 
the ministry to a basically functional view which brings it much closer to the usual 
Protestant approach. Here as elsewhere the ecumenical debate exercises a catalytic 
function. It does not ignore traditional differences but projects them on the wider 
horizon of the really vital issues which are more or less common to all churches, 
thus foreshadowing a growing unity of understanding of the ministry which will ul- 
timately be of greater moment than the existing differences of forms and patterns. 


2. For the specific question of the essential oneness of the ministry and the legi- 
timate diversity of ministries, much will depend on how the origin and the function 
of the ministry are to be determined. If a certain measure of simplification is per- 
missible, two extreme positions may be distinguished. 


The first view can be described as institutional or sacramental. It is based on the 
assumption that the ministry of the first apostles was continued in the episcopal 
office as the primary expression of the life of Christ in his body, the church. 
Word and sacrament have their place as means of grace alongside the ministry of 
grace. But the emphasis is on the latter because it is the episcopal ministry which 
guarantees the continuity of the apostolic kerygma in the church. "Wherever the 
bishop appears, there let the people be, just as, wheresoever Christ Jesus is, 
there is the Catholic Church" (Ignatius, Smyrn.8). There may be other auxiliary 
ministries in the church. But the fullness of the "essential ministry” resides in 
the bishop and nowhere else. 


The other extreme has probably most consistently been developed by the representa- 
tives of the so-called kerygmatic theology in modern Protestantism. The kerygma, so 
Bultmann and his followers maintain, is the only and all-sufficient basis of the 
eschatological community, the church. It does not refer to events of the past and is 
not in need of any historical authorization either by the so-called apostles them- 
selves or by their successors. Whatever the New Testament says about the institution 
of an apostolic ministry is merely a reflection of early Catholicism projecting its 
structures of church order back into the time of Jesus and the first Christian com- 
munity. The church exists wherever the kerygma bears evidence to itself. A ministry 
or ministries may be necessary as instruments of the kerygma because the church is to 
exist in the world. But their validity has no significance for the esse of the church. 
The question of the relationship between the one ministry and other ministries would 
thus hardly arise at all. If it arose in a given situation, the church would have to 
follow the pattern of charismatic freedom and variety prevailing in the Pauline chur- 
ches of the first generation, rather than the increasingly rigid hierarchical order 
appearing in rudimentary fashion, e.g. in the churches of the Pastoral Epistles and 
dominating the scene later on. 


Is there an unequivocal exegetical way out of the dilemma? The answer is no, if one 
tries to have either of the extremes sanctioned by unassailable biblical evidence. 
The first view is right in insisting on the institution of a ministry by Jesus him- 
self. But it was a ministry in the sense of a diakonia for which Jesus set the autho- 
ritative example by his own ministry, in contrast to contemporary patterns of priest- 
hood or teaching offices both in the Jewish and in the non-Jewish world: "I am among 
you as one who serves" (Ik. 22: 27). In addition, there was within the wider circle 
of those who were called to serve the limited group of apostles, i.e. eye-witnesses 
of the risen Lord and therefore his successors in a specific sense, Whatever the 
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historical origin of their ministry may have been, there can be no doubt about the 
duration: it expired together with the Twelve and Paul. The first of the two ex- 
treme views is again right in maintaining, on the strength of Paul's own testimony, 
that there is no exclusive contrast between the fundamental significance of the 
ministry of the apostles and the variety of ministries in the Pauline churches. 
There is, however, no biblical ground for the assumption that the unique ministry 
of the apostles was to be continued by means of a juridical or sacramental succes- 
sion. Continuity of the apostolic diakonia is essential. But it is based on the 
living presence of the Lord of the church in his faith-evoking word rather than 

on the uninterrupted succession of authorized ministers. 


This is rightly maintained by the second view. But the legitimate emphasis on the 
functional character of the ministry is in danger of crowding out the necessity of 
relating the ministry to the concrete historical church for which the ministers 

carry a special responsibility. All members of the church at any time are "taught 

by God" (John 6:45). All of them participate in the ministry (I Cor. 12). Neverthe- 
less the specific character of the apostolic diakonia is to be continued in the 
church and for the church as a pastoral and therefore a set apart ministry. In this 
respect there is no breach between the Pauline churches and the churches of the post- 
apostolic period. Neither the diversity of charismatic ministries in I Cor. 12 nor 
the presbyters in the church of Jerusalem as they appear in Acts 21 can be understood 
without the continued primacy of the apostolic ministry. The definition of the apo- 
stolic diakonia as given by Paul in II Cor. 5: 18-20 indicates the function of the 
one ministry as a diakonia of reconciliation, making room both for a set apart mini- 
stry with special responsibility in the church and for the ministry of all members 

of the body of Christ. 


If this is the state of affairs as the exegetical evidence permits us to see it, 
leaving aside later developments, one thing at least seems to be certain: the problem 
of the priority of either the church or the ministry, of the priesthood of all belie- 
vers or an alleged monopoly of the ordained clergy, which produced prolonged and hea- 
ted controversies among 19th century Lutherans, indicates a misunderstanding of both 
the church and the ministry. However uncertain the details of church order in the 

New Testament period may be, there is no uncertainty about the one diakonia as a 
continued gift of Christ to his church as a whole, taking shape both in the set 

apart ministry or ministries and in the priesthood of believers. 


3. It is, in a sense, not difficult to relate this to what the Lutheran confessions 
have to say. They deliberately try to establish a direct link with Paul's statement 
of principles in II Cor. 5 and Rom. 10. The Gospel of reconciliation calls for faith. 
Faith comes from what is heard. What is heard comes by the preaching of Christ, which 
is the main responsibility of the ministry according to CA V. This applies to bishops, 
too (CA XXVIII). If the confessions make special mention of the administration of the 
sacraments, in addition to the preaching of the word, this cannot mean that it is a 
privilege of a certain group of ministers to administer the sacraments, because the 
New Testament knows of no such restriction. The confessions, in line with the New 
Testament, want to stress two fundamental points: 


a. The ministry in the church is constituted neither by juridical authority nor by 
sacramental consecration nor, for that matter, by mere agreement of the members 
of the church, but by the commission of Christ given first to his apostles and 
continued in the church. 
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b. As such, the ministry is one, just as the Gospel is one, and belongs to the 
church as a whole. The question of whether priority is to be ascribed to the 
church or to the ministry does not arise. 


By way of deduction, the confessions add that because the ministry belongs to the 
whole church, the church has the power to call and to appoint suitable individuals 

as ministers who are able to exercise the ministry in a responsible manner. This is 
what the emphasis on "public" teaching and preaching really means (CA XIV). Ways 

and means of calling or ordaining are of secondary importance, if only the one essen- 
tial element is safeguarded: it is God Himself who calls through the church's calling. 
Nobody has a personal claim to be called, and nobody who has been called has a claim 
to retain the calling for his lifetime. 


While all this is obviously in harmony with the main New Testament teachings, there 
are other aspects which are of a distinctly different character. It is striking, in 
the first place, that the confessions show very little concern for every Christian's 
participation in the one ministry, or for the relation between the individual belie- 
ver's personal witness and the "public" teaching in the church. Moreover, the con- 
fessions - in contrast to Luther - seem to encourage an interpretation of the ministry 
in terms of transmitting "pure doctrine" rather than in terms of a more dynamic "de- 
monstration of the Spirit and power" (I Cor. 2:4). This has not only lead, secondly, 
to a general atrophy of the charismatic ministries in the churches of the Reformation 
but also, thirdly, to an unfortunate identification of the dynamic oneness of the 
apostolic diakonia with the static uniformity of the parish pastor's ministry as an 
institution. 


There have been additional consequences which are only too familiar: The "public" 
character of the ministry has been eroded to such an extent that its services are 
today largely confined to a small fraction of the wider public. Increasing professio- 
nalization has effectively contributed to the process. If, as has been maintained 
even in a memorandum of the United Lutheran Church in Germany in 1955, the "fullness" 
of all ministerial functions is supposed to reside in the ministry of the pastor so 
that all other ministries are to be regarded as strictly subservient only, nobody 
should be surprised that the "laos" in the church shows little enthusiasm for parti- 
eipating in those ministries. 


There is no need here to elaborate on the historical circumstances which have largely 
been responsible for this sequence of developments, particularly in Western churches. 
In any event a reconsideration of the legitimate variety of ministries in the church 
faces a dual task: on the one hand, to maintain the essential oneness of the ministry, 
the diakonia of reconciliation, as established in the New Testament and confirmed in 
the Lutheran confessions; on the other, to recover whatever diversity and variety 
should and could be developed on that basis, and on that basis only. 
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III. The Variety of Ministries 


1. "The one Lord has poured out his Spirit upon the whole church, resulting in mani- 
festations of prophetic gifts in the entire company of Christ's waiting people" 
(Laity Nr. 15, p. 9). It is, admittedly, difficult to draw a borderline between this 
dimension of the spontaneous and essentially multifarious witness of all believers, 
and the dimension of what one may call the special ministries or offices in the 
church. But it is the latter with which we are primarily concerned, although not 
without reference to the former. In fact, it is a corollary to what has been said 
on the oneness of the ministry, that all.ministries are given "to equip God's people 
for work in his service" (Eph. 4:7ff). Moreover, every minister in the church is 
and remains first of all a baptized church member, and for that reason alone any 
attempt to define any ministry as set over and above the so-called laity should be 
abandoned. "There are no set apart, ordained, apostolic, charismatic and sacrificial 
ministers within a people which would not share all these attributes and functions. 
There are only set apart ministers within a set apart people, specially ordained 
ministers within the people which has received the general ordination of baptism" 
(Laity Nr. 15, p. 20). 


While this background should serve as an antidote against clerical professionalism, 
it should nevertheless be clear from what has been said above that the basic ordina- 
tion of baptism excludes neither a set apart ministry nor a functional differentia- 
tion of ministries - both of them understood not as occupations isolated from, but 
rather as commissions exercised within and for the whole people of God. 


2. It would obviously be irrelevant to distinguish between ministries which involve 
a lifelong charge and full time church occupation, and those which do not, or between 
paid and voluntary services. But how can a more suitable criterion be found? 


In the early Reformed tradition it had been assumed that the New Testament supplied 
an authoritative pattern of ministries which was valid for the church of all times. 
While the offices of apostles, prophets and evangelists were thought to have come 
to an end after the apostolic period, bishops, presbyters, pastors and doctors 
(teachers) were considered to be ministri novi testamenti of lasting validity 
(Conf. Helv. post. XVIII). Other confessional writings of the Reformed churches, 
however, suggested other patterns. This could ‘hardly be otherwise as long as the 
New Testament writings were used as a source of normative patterns of ministries 
alongside the ministry of the Word. Today it is generally recognized, as indicated 
above, that neither such a pattern nor, for that matter, the Catholic system of the 
tripartite ministry (bishop, priest, deacon) can be directly derived from biblical 
evidence, 


The Lutheran confessions, on the other hand, while rightly insisting on the primacy 
of the one ministry of Word and sacraments, gave little thought to a possible diffe- 
rentiation of ministries. They do occasionally acknowledge that God gave a variety 
of gifts and services to the church (Apol.21, 4; Art. Smale. III, 8). But there is 
little guidance as to the function and shape of such services, let alone their re- 
lationship to the ministry of the Word. It seems that the fear of the Law paralyzed 
the freedom of the Gospel, with the result that the oneness of the ministry was up- 
held but, at the same time, it was all too frequently transformed into a legalistic, 
monolithic structure which was neither biblical nor congruent with the changing 
needs and experiences of the church in history. 
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In order to find a fresh approach, it will be essential to recall that the oneness 
of the ministry is not primarily institutional, even less occupational or professio- 
nal, but functional and, as such, capable of taking shape in a variety of ways. The 
criterion of distinction between different kinds of ministration within the church 
would accordingly be derived from the comparative proximity to or distance from the 
main function of the ministry of reconciliation, with due consideration to the ele- 
ment of flexibility originating in the varied charismata promised to the church in 
a given situation. It is of course impossible here to devise a scheme of ministries 
which would be applicable to all situations and circumstances. Nor would it be nece- 
ssary to do so, at least as far as Lutheran churches are concerned, if only Lutherans 
would succeed in recovering the potential of evangelical freedom inherent in their 
confessional traditions. 


3. It may thus be possible to define a first group of ministries which are directly 
concerned with the central functions of the diakonia of reconciliation, such as 
preaching, teaching, administering the sacraments and pastoral service in the strict 
sense of the term. While in many situations the parish pastor may still hold a pro- 
minent place in this group, there is no valid reason for determining his prominence 
in terms of hierarchical priority or even a monarchical monopoly. Even Paul did not 
hesitate, over against the claims of the "dissenters" at Corinth, to maintain the 
oneness of the apostolic diakonia in terms of a differentiation of ministries 

(I Cor, 3:5ff). In the pluralistic society of our age, with a high degree of diffe- 
rentiation of social groups and the rapidly increasing size of parishes, it becomes 
even more impossible to claim the fullness of all ministerial functions exclusively 
for the parish pastor. While this is not the place to go into the details of a re- 
structuring of the parish pastor's ministry, it should be emphasized here that the 
development of additional ministries is no longer a matter of convenience but that 
it is imperative if the ministry is to survive at all. 


There is a vast spectre of possibilities and an urgent need for imaginative ex- 
perimentation according to the opportunities available in a given situation. Jtirgen 
Wesenick's paper on the "Office of Evangelist" is an example of what is to be done 
in the circumstances of a "younger" church in Africa. One may also refer to the in- 
creasingly important part played by "catechists" in the churches of East Germany. 
In these and similar cases two questions of principle will arise: 


a. How are the "subsidiary" ministries to be related to the ministry of the 
pastor? 


b. How are those who serve in such a capacity to be commissioned for their 
service? 


The traditional tendency to regard all other ministries as subordinate to and depen- 
dent on the parish pastor's ministry is certainly no longer in keeping with both 
the idea and the reality of the one apostolic ministry in the churches of today. As 
soon as the unfortunate association of the ministry with a fulltime, paid church 
occupation, specially with the office of the parish pastor, is dissolved, there will 
be room for a new orientation on a strictly functional basis, that is, on the basis 
of partnership in service which would alone correspond to the essential oneness of 
the diakonia of reconciliation. And only when that begins to happen, when the pastor 
firmly desists from all attempts to "lord over" his fellow servants, will there be 
room for a legitimate differentiation of functions with a view to increasing specia- 
lization which is inevitable today. The churches of the Reformation which to a cer- 
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tain degree owe their existence to a reaction against previous clerical abuses 
should be especially careful not to confuse that differentiation with clerical 
professionalism and the hierarchical implications that usually go along with it. 
The ministries may differ in the extent and range of responsibilities entrusted 

to each of them, but there should be no differences in rank and dignity because all 
of them share in the dignity of serving under a lord who came not to be served but 
to serve. 


From this angle the problem of ordination and commissioning will also merit reconsi- 
deration. In particular, the conventional association of ordination to the ministry 
of the pastor with the right to administer the Lord's Supper seems to be question- 
able. Luther, for one, made it clear that in his opinion the authority to consecrate 
the elements in the eucharist was of a lesser order than the authority of public 
preaching and administering baptism. He even declared that "the eucharist is not 
absolutely necessary for salvation as long as the Gospel and baptism are there, be- 
cause faith alone justifies and charity alone is the mark of a good life" (WA 12, 171, 
21f). This may sound revolutionary, and it is, considering the fact that the Lutheran 
churches have by and large reversed Luther's order of priority, with the result that 
today few people understand why a non-ordained minister may have the right to preach 
and to baptize but not the right to administer the eucharist. Whether we agree with 
Luther or not, there is a good deal of confusion in the practice of Lutheran churches, 
and it is usually the "subsidiary" ministries which bear the consequences. If, how- 
ever, the essential oneness of the ministry is taken seriously, there seems to be 

no convincing reason for withholding ordination from those who participate in the 
ministry of word and sacraments in some other capacity than that of the parish 
pastor. Least of all should considerations of life-time or temporary, fulltime or 
part-time, salaried or voluntary service be permitted to enter in, although they 
very often do. The Church of South India was well advised when it decided that even 
its part-time non-professional village "presbyters" - elsewhere one would perhaps 

not even call them assistant ministers - should receive full ordination (this is, 
incidentally, also the common practice in many Protestant churches in Latin America). 


4, It may be surprising to find also the "supervising" ministries in this context 
singled out as one of the ministerial groups in the church. But in a meaningful 
functional differentiation of the one ministry they, too, hold their place. The office 
of superintendent, as it has developed in some Lutheran churches, offers few problems, 
except that all too frequently it has been allowed to exercise administrative and 
bureaucratic functions only. The episcopal office appears in a different light be- 
cause it has tended to appropriate a dignity which is not just functional. There is 
no need here to repeat what is known about its history, both before and after the Re- 
formation. But in view of certain extravagant ideas prevailing even among Lutherans, 
it may be in order to recall that the New Testament church has certainly never en- 
visaged the office of one episcopal head or archshepherd for the church. Christ alone 
was to be the head of the church, and it was for that reason that the churches of the 
Reformation renounced loyalty to the Pope. Since then Lutherans have by and large 
agreed that the supervising offices in the church are not based on a special equip- 
ment or grace other than that of the ordinary ministry of Word and sacraments, even 
though a certain limited value may be attributed to the ecumenical continuity of the 
"historic episcopate". Inasmuch as the offices of supervision take care of a parti- 
cular aspect of the one ministry, they may be said to be de iure divino; for it is 
for the sake of the one ministry that there should be pastores pastorum whose respon- 
sibility reaches farther than that of the local minister. Otherwise, however, the 
offices of supervision are de iure humano, and an episcopal order of church govern- 
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ment cannot in itself be regarded as a guarantee for proximity to what a church 
ought to be like, and for an appropriate functioning of its ministry. 


5. Finally, there are those ministries or services in the church which are obviously 
not directly concerned with the central functions of the apostolic ministry but which 
cannot entirely be divorced from them either. The agriculturist who runs a church farm, 
the social worker in charge of a church appointed team in a slum area, the choir lea- 
der, the school-teacher, the printer, the dresser, the radio expert in the service 
of a church, the lawyer or the businessman who serve in their respective professio- 
nal capacity on a church board - they all are engaged in strictly "secular" activi- 
ties, and yet their work is somehow related to the ministry of the church. This is 
not only so because they, like every other Christian, share the ordination of bap- 
tism and are therefore to participate in the priesthood of believers by witnessing 

+o Christ in whatever they say and do. They are and remain "laymen", but their pro- 
fessional relationship with the work of the church, though not acknowledged by ordi- 
nation, is of a more specific quality than that of other lay members of the church. 
In actual practice the churches give little thought to integrating this group into 
their ministry. They behave as any secular employer would behave in relation to his 
employees, and that is correct as far as it goes. But is it sufficient? 


Nobody would advocate a confusion of functions. The doctor in a church hospital will 
employ no other methods than any "secular" medical practitioner. Teachers in church 
schools will not teach a special "Christian" brand of mathematics or biology. Yet 
their work belongs in the wider context of the diakonia of the church in the world, 
and both they themselves and the church should regard their service as what it essen- 
tially is: an extension of the one ministry of the church, performed with an intention 
different from that of the ministry of the word, but belonging to the same dimension, 
the diakonia of reconciliation. The church has every reason to do more than it usually 
does in order to draw this group of ministers more closely into the sphere of its 
diakonia - both’ in order to free its "evangelistic" ministers more effectively from 
functions for which they are neither trained nor equipped, and in order to widen the 
scope of its total ministry so that it may more fully embody and express the servant- 
form of the incarnate Lord. 


een 
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To begin a paper with excuses or apologies is not proper. Nonetheless I wish first 

of all to call your attention to the fact that I have never been a teacher in a 
theological school nor can I call myself a theologian, though it is true that at one 
time I did receive a call to teach at the Theological College here at Makumira. How- 
ever, about a week before I was to leave for Makumira God "changed His mind" and those 
plans were cancelled, and I was called to an administrative position as president of 
the Central Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania. 


Note the quotation marks in the preceding sentence. Inasmuch as I am standing before 
theologians and those who teach theology every day, you have every right to challenge 
me as to whether God "changes His mind". But the fact that there was a sudden change 
in plans is to me indicative of the state of change in which the church is working in 
contemporary Africa. We mst recognize that the Africa of yesterday is not the Africa 
of today. This is a continent where daily changes are taking place, and there is a 
need to be aware of current trends and thinking. The political, economical and cul- 
tural environments have a great influence on the lives of the people. 


The topic assigned to me is "Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa". This 
topic suggests that we should examine-the curriculum and syllabus of the theological 
institutions in Africa. With this in mind, the emphasis on my never having been a 
teacher is relevant, for one should have had experience in teaching when scrutinizing 
and evaluating a curriculum and syllabus. 


At the time the Lutheran World Federation requested me to prepare this lecture, I 
decided that my approach would be from a practical point of view based on my ex- 
perience in observing what is lacking in theological training in preparing pastors 
to assume their work in the local congregations in Africa. Using this approach then, 
it is obvious that this paper will be void of footnote references inasmuch as the 
material is not gathered from the stacks in a library. 


1. Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa must be founded in God's Call 


Theologically, I shall not speak more about the importance of the call, either for 
those teaching in the theological schools or for the students, since it is obvious 
that those trained for the ministry and those training the students mst first and 
foremost have the inner sense of a call from God. However, in speaking of the call 
there are related factors to be considered, which I would like to mention briefly, 
namely: 





4) the economic state of the countries in contemporary Africa where the 
church is serving 
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ii) the slowness of the churches and countries in Africa in utilizing vocational 
aptitude studies to guide the young men and women in choosing their profession 


Thus far in the recruitment of students for the ministry, the churches in Africa have 
used to the extreme the criterion that it must be a call from God, without taking into 
consideration and studying related factors. Our theological colleges may therefore 
have enrolled students about whom we would have a question as to their calling. 


A person with a low standard of education might readily "hear the call of God" to 
study for the ministry, since for him enrolling in theological training would raise 
his economic standard. On the other hand, the church has and is losing its resources 
of young people with a high standard of education, who see many opportunities of 
economically promising professions on the horizon. For them it is easy not to "hear 
God's call" since their future economic standard would no doubt be lowered if they 
entered theological training. 


In line with this point I have noted in Tanzania the thought that if one is called 
by God he should somehow be separated from the physical needs of this world and be 
expected to live without receiving sufficient remuneration for daily necessities. 
The common Swahili phrase is “Amejitoa kuwa mchungaji". The literal translation 

is "he has sacrificed himself to be a pastor". Because of this element we lose 
capable candidates for the ministry. 


In considering these examples, one might object that if such factors are relevant, 
then what is involved is not truly God's call, but we should not underestimate the 
pressure of human needs in hindering God's call. 


The church in Africa will help young people to hear God's call in whatever profession 
they follow if the church in Africa makes use of vocational aptitude studies and vo- 
cational guidance. God expects us to use the intelligence and abilities he has given 
to us. 


The economic situation puts the church in Africa between two forces of pressure. On 
the one hand is the low economic standard of the country, on the other are the sub- 
sidizing churches, who are pressing the question "How long must the church in Africa 
be dependent upon subsidies?" Presently the churches in Africa receive subsidies to 
operate their theological schools in order to train men for the ministry, but after 
these men are prepared to go out to serve, most of the churches granting subsidy have 
the theory that the support of the evangelistic work is the responsibility of the 
churches in Africa. Overseas subsidies should be for medical or educational work but 
not for evangelistic work. 


It is easy tostate that the local church must assume its responsibility, but it should 
be remembered that the economy of the church is relative to the economy of the country. 
Also, economically speaking, no country can be isolated, and expenditures are always 
greater because of the influence of the economy of other countries. 
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2. Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa Must Be Gospel-Centered 





The entire education in theological training should be Christ-centered. It should 
stimulate the students to go into the world to proclaim the essential fact of man's 
need for relationship with God in Christ and his relationship with his fellowman. 
The purpose of theological training is to prepare men to proclaim Christ to all 
men. 


This paper has referred to the fact that changes are taking place in Africa today. 
Change does not always mean change for the good. Winds of change, both good and 
bad, blow rapidly from one country to another. No place is isolated, and particular- 
ly the winds of knowledge and teachings sweep across the seas to other lands. 


We cannot deny the fact that the approach of most theological training in Europe 
or America is intellectual, and when the approach is intellectual without being 
Christ-centered the end is false teaching. Training the ministry in contemporary 
Africa should be aware of these trends. One of the headlines within the past few 
years was "God is dead". This headline was read and discussed throughout the world, 
and affected the thinking of some theologians. 


It may be that Europe and America are too extreme in intellectual theology, but 
the danger in Africa may be that we are too afraid of intellectual theology. If I 
may generalize, training for the ministry in Africa involves too much legalism and 
spoon-fed faith. 


3. Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa Must Be Indigenous 





One of the important reasons for having training indigenous is that it breeds 
awareness of social structure and cultural influence. Today the tendency of the 
Africans, particularly the younger generation and the politicians, is that the 
social structure and daily life must be African. The African cultural heritage 
is valued as something to be proud of and appreciated. This is true not only in 
Africa, but in other parts of the world. 


African culture and tradition is being appreciated not only in Africa, but "Africa" 
is now apparently becoming the mode in many parts of the world, even though just 
yesterday Africa was referred to as the "Dark Continent". Among the younger gene- 
ration in Europe or America today the things which are "in" are those of African 
background which help the youth to identify themselves with Africa. Examples of 
this are music, dance, the spirit of worship, family ties, etc. 


4. Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa Must Make Use of the Influence 
of Philosophy and Ideology 


Africa is made up of young nations. New philosophies and ideologies are coming to 
the foreground in the building of these nations. These ideologies are vividly ex- 
pressed in slogans, which mould the life of the people economically, politically 

and socially. A country is built by people who accept and follow the current 

slogans which influence the thinking of the people. For instance, in Tanzania the 
oft-repeated slogans are "Uhuru na Kazi" (Freedom and Work), "Kujitegemea na Ujamaa" 
(Self-reliance and Socialism), "Kujenga Nchi" (Build the Country). Can these slogans 
help the trained ministry in Tanzania convey the Gospel to the people? 
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In training the ministry the theological colleges mst be cognizant of the current 
philosophy and ideology and equip the church with pastors who are trained to inter- 
pret the Gospel in terms of the contemporary thinking and vocabulary of the people. 


5. Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa Must Be Aware of the Validity of 


Teaching Subjects other than Theological Disciplines 





The church must give serious study to the political, economic and social environ- 
ment in which it is working. These studies will enable the church to know and under- 
stand the total necessities of man's life in the world. The spirit of such a study 
must be of a constructive nature to determine what can be used for the building up 
of the church. In doing such a study, it will also become apparent if there are 
factors which are hindrances in the task of spreading the Gospel, and if these are 
found the church will be in a position to speak. 


The daily teaching in theological schools should include in the curriculum the study 
of those matters which are traditionally considered as subjects outside of the 
theological disciplines or church concern. It is essential that the curriculum or 
syllabus in theological education be flexible to be able to focus on the contempo- 
rary ideology in which the church is situated. 





Gs Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa Must Be Ecumenically Oriented 


In using the term "ecumenical", I do not refer to the dialogue which commonly con- 
fuses the concepts ecumenical and church union. I am not one who believes there will 
one day be the union of One Church, but I do believe in the ecumenical movement. To 
me the ecumenical movement is when and where there are a number of denominations 
working together smoothly and in brotherly cooperation. 


When I refer to training being ecumenically oriented I mean to say that in our curri- 
culum we should include the teaching of other denominations in a positive manner. 

The practical application of this is not merely to invite an Anglican or Roman 
Catholic priest to come to the school one day to speak, but rather that we should 
employ an Anglican and a Roman Catholic priest to be a member of the teaching staff 
of the college. The immediate example of this is this Theological College here at 
Makumira where we are holding this meeting. If we want our students to be ecumenically 
minded, our staff should include professors of other denominations. 


Another possibility which will help training to be ecumenically oriented in a positive 
and effective way is the following: whenever it becomes desirable to expand our pre- 
sent theological colleges in Africa, the various denominations in that area should 

be approached regarding joining together for utilization of capital resources and 
staff in theological training. In other words, establish and operate ecumenical 
theological colleges within the country. 


7. Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa Must Be Dynamic and Functional 





In the introduction to this paper I stated that the topic of Training for Ministry in 
Contemporary Africa calls for an examination of the syllabus and curriculum. That is 
one way of looking at this topic. Under the heading "Training for Ministry in Con- 
temporary Africa must be Dynamic and Functional" I would like to look at it in the 
broader sense of the ministry of the church to include the clergy and the laity. 
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The church is the Body of Christ; in a body there are many organs. For a body to 
be functional each organ must be healthy and strong. Each organ must be trained 
to perform its specific task. 


Any training which is dynamic and functional is that which puts theories into 
practice. The result of practical theories is the fruit of the assigned task. 


In reading the Gospel one of the tasks is to win souls for Christ and bear fruit. 
For the church to be able to "win and bear fruit” it must: 


i) be aware of the situation of the world; 
ii) be aware and meet the needs of the people; 


iii) be engaged in the training of the whole body of Christ. 
In order to meet and help the need of people you must 
have people. 


For the church to work effectively in the world it must abide in the Scriptures and 
ask the question "What does the Scripture say about this situation?" In asking this 
question the church must be in the world and see the demands of the contemporary 
situation in the world. 


The situation and need of the people and world create a call to service. There is no 
question but that the church is in God's world to serve His people in the world. 


In the Gospel God has assigned many duties to be performed by the church. In Matthew 28 
the duties of the church are summarized: 


BAPTIZING 


GO (world) —————> MAKE (assores Ceeeronenee) 
TEACHING 


To fulfill this duty the whole body of Christ must be trained to be involved in 


this movement of Going, Making, Baptizing/Teaching. If we are to accomplish our 
task we must train the church, i.e. the congregations, the individual Christians. 


This point calls attention to the fact that in training for ministry in contemporary 
Africa the theological colleges should not be interested in teaching "pastors" only, 
but interested in teaching both pastors and laity. How this should be implemented, 
whether through separate institutions, etc. as referred to in the Provisional Pro- 
gram, I would like to put before you for discussion. 


If we go back to the heading that training must be dynamic and functional and if we 
recall the illustration above, it appears to me that the missions, when they began 
work in Africa, perhaps because of statistical pressure, carried out the work of 
baptizing, but often, minimized the work of teaching. Those who were entrusted with 
the task of teaching were evangelists who were baptized one day and found in the 
pulpit preaching, carrying out the task of teaching the next. This error occurred 
in the work of evangelism only. In medical and educational work, the mission knew 
and to a large extent practiced the truth that if work is to be done effectively, 
you must first train those who are going to do it. And those who are trained must 
have the basic education required to receive this training. But if we look at the 
realm of evangelism, the emphasis was laid too much on "the work of the Holy Spirit". 
Because of this, even an uneducated person was to preach or teach the Word of God 
simply because he was a baptized, faithful Christian. 
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In the Provisional Program, the notes for this lecture indicate that this paper should 
deal with the question of the tent-making ministry. I did not deal with this. Per- 
sonally, in training for ministry in contemporary Africa, if the tent-making idea 
will mean simplification of education, of training, or simplification of teaching 

the Word of God in Africa, this type of ministry will not meet the needs of con- 
temporary Africa. Before such a ministry is put into practice it should be first 
thoroughly studied and discussed. 


When we see the whole question of tent-making I heartily agree that theologically 
it is Biblical in the concept of the priesthood of all believers and the performance 
of the Sacraments is not reserved for "ordained and trained ministers" only. Also, 
tentmaking is logical when we think in terms of the economic situation. But there 
is still the question of whether it is really practical and functional. 


In training for ministry in contemporary Africa, the churches should ask the question 
"what functions or tasks must the church in Africa perform today?" To me the challen- 
ging task in contemporary Africa is to meet man's two-fold need - spiritual and 
physical. The church in Africa should remove the wedge which has divided man's needs 
into two distinct and separate categories: 


physical - concern of the world (government) 


spiritual - concern of heaven (church) 


The church in Africa has been engaged to some extent in the concerns of the world, 
particularly in the educational and medical areas, and the church having been en- 
gaged in the educational and medical work has aroused government, and most of the 
governments in Africa assume these responsibilities today. The task before the 
church in contemporary Africa is to engage in the task of raising the economy of 
the people, not just in theory, but actually to pour money into this work, just 
as the churches have poured money into the educational and medical fields. 


As stated earlier, the church in contemporary Africa, in order to be dynamic and 
functional, must be aware of the situation of the world and of the needs of the 
people. The need in contemporary Africa is for a trained "Good Samaritan". The 
work of the Good Samaritan was effective because he recognized the situation and 
he was challenged by the need. His service was functional: 


i) he went to where the man in need was; 
ii) he saw him in a spirit of compassion; 
iii) he drew near to him, and after drawing near he was then 


in a position to render effective service. 


The priest and the Levite could not render effective service because they refused 
to take time and become involved. 


If the church in contemporary Africa is to render effective service it must be 
where the man in need is lying and draw near to him. Or in other words, the church 
cannot isolate itself in the world. It mst take time and become involved in all 
situations of the need of mankind. 
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8. Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa - it is Time for Take-Off 


Contemporary Africa needs qualified, trained ministers. Contemporary Africa needs 
ministers with creative thinking. Contemporary Africa needs African theologians. 


When I was in the seminary in the United States we had a subject known as "Contem- 
porary Theology". In studying this subject we dealt with people such as Barth, 
Tillich, etc. But in theological colleges in Africa, when teaching the subject of 
Contemporary Theology, who are studied as African contemporary theologians? Is 
there no one? Why? When will there be? 


The theological colleges in contemporary Africa need to train ministers who will 
receive their degrees within the country. Churches in Africa should offer degrees 
in their national languages. For example, here at Makumira I think we should offer 
a B.D. course in Swahili. But if you mention this suggestion immediately comes the 
question, "Is there a B.D. course in Swahili?" followed by the comment "We are not 
yet ready to give a B.D. course in Swahili." 


Personally, I believe training for the ministry in contemporary Africa is ready 
for take-off. We have the plane, we have filled the engine with fuel, we have 
taxied down the run-way, we have revved up the engine - and there we sit delaying 
the take-off. Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa - it is time for take- 
off! 
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I. Historical Factors in the Development of the Various Forms of Ministry in Africa 


The response to the lecture by Professor Bengt Sundkler was given by Rev. Amos 
Betungura, Principal of Bishop Tucker College, Uganda. He agreed with what he under- 
stood to be Professor Sundkler's basic position,that "Christianity is built on history 
as a story of God's work." Further, he agreed that the ministry is both "from above" 
(that is, from God), and "from below" (that is, through men). 





The question raised by Professor Sundkler as to whether the ministry is "from outside" 
or "from inside" was taken up by Mr. Betungura in respect to Africa. While Professor 
Sundkler maintained that the ministry historically has always come "from outside", 

Mr. Betungura took issue with this view, at least as far as the African situation is 
concerned. He argued that just as the ministry is both from above and from below, so 
it is both from outside and from inside. 


Those bringing the gospel to Africa who denied to the African any knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, the Creator, brought a ministry from outside only, and in this they 
erred. But those who brought the gospel as revealing more fully the Supreme Being 
that the African knew, however dimly, brought a ministry both from outside and from 
inside. Where the latter is the case, the problem of the alienness of the church in 
African culture is not as severe as it is where the ministry has been only from the 
outside. 


Regarding certain historic forms of ministry in Africa, Mr. Betungura agreed with 
Professor Sundkler in the important role played by catechists, teachers and Christian 
chiefs in the ministry of the church. It is also evident that these historic forms 

are greatly reduced in their effectiveness, and in some cases have disappeared. The 
need is for new forms of ministry to carry on the work previously done by teachers 
and catechists. To do this the theological colleges need to assume more responsibility 
for training in the methods and principles of Christian education. As the traditional 
ministry of healing as carried out under the auspices of the churches is also dis- 
appearing, the theological colleges need to meet the challenge through the training 
of hospital chaplains. 


Mr. Betungura also agreed with Professor Sundkler's seeing the advance of the church 
being through small groups training one another and encouraging one another in 
ministry. This was a historic form, and an important one. The question is whether 

or not this has been lost in the rapid growth of the Church in Africa, and with its 
loss, also a loss in vitality. Mr. Betungura saw the possibility of the renewal of 
ministry in Africa through such groups as the revival movement, if they are welcomed 
by the leaders of the church. 
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The plenary discussion centered around the relation of the forms of ministry to the 
cultural context in which they function. While the forms of ministry need to be in- 
digenous, that is, suitable to the given social and cultural situation (what was 
characterized by Professor Sundkler as a ministry from "inside"), all churches need 

a continuing ministry from "outside". The presence of cross-fertilization of ministries 
between churches is a desideratum, 


It was noted that not only will ministries differ from one culture to another, but also 
as cultural and social change takes place, forms of ministry also need to change and 
adapt. Thus, the important ministry of catechists and teachers in the church in Africa 
has undergone considerable stress and change, and the churches have not developed 

new forms to meet the changes that have taken place. 


In African society relationships are closer than they are in the West. While historic- 
ally this close relationship was maintained in the ministry of catechists and many 
teachers, part of the crisis in the ministry in Africa is that this close relation- 
ship has not been sufficiently maintained between the church leadership and the total 
Christian community. It was felt that ways need to be found for the pastors and other 
church leaders to live in closer fellowship with the people they serve. To succeed 

in this, one theme from Professor Sundkler's paper was stressed: the need for develop- 
ing the small in-group as the growing edge of the Church. Emphasis needs to be on the 
congregation as a community. In this way Christians can prepare themselves to carry 
the Gospel to the world in their places of work in secular institutions. 


The direction of the discussion was that forms of ministry should not be imposed from 
outside, and probably cannot be successfully imposed from outside. Ministry should 
develop in the local community according to local needs. Attempts to find a normative 
form of ministry for the church everywhere seem doomed to failure. The opinion was 
expressed that the emphasis in church union consultations should not be on one uniform 
ministry everywhere, for churches and peoples cannot be completely united in this way, 
since forms of ministry develop out of the local situation. 


Attention was drawn to the omission or only brief mention of the clerical forms of 
ministry (pastors, bishops, presidents, etc.). Professor Sundkler justified this by 
saying that there has often been an over-emphasis on the clerical forms and that the 
importance of the lay forms needs to be seen. 


II. The One Ministry and the Diversity of Ministries 


Professor Gensichen was unfortunately unable to be present. Excerpts from his paper, 
however, were read. In his paper Professor Gensichen held as a basic principle that 

the one ministry of the church which is its essential mission "belongs to the church 
as a whole", and not to a set-apart ministry in the church. This he held to be true 

in both the ministry's sacramental and kerygmatic aspects. 


The respondent to Professor Gensichen's paper was the Rev. H. Voges of Marang Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, South Africa. Mr. Voges differed with this basic position, see- 
ing the one ministry as the set-apart ministry, and stressing that the one ministry 
has the task of preparing all believers to carry out their task of witness. This one 
ministry Mr. Voges viewed as apostolic in the sense that "the apostles commissioned 
others to continue their ministry." 
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While Professor Gensichen saw the one ministry of Word and Sacrament as belonging to 
the whole church, Mr. Voges held that the one ministry is set apart and entrusted with 
public preaching and the administration of the sacraments. According to Mr. Voges this 
one ministry has two forms, the pastor to a single congregation and the bishop to con- 
gregations and pastors. 


Professor Gensichen felt that there is a need for more flexibility in the developing 
of ministries within this one ministry, and that in doing this care needs to be taken 
not to make other ministries (for example, that of evangelists) subordinate to the 
parish pastor. Also, Christians serving on a part-time basis should not be withheld 
ordination. 


While not opposing these views, Mr. Voges felt that men ordained to the pastoral 
ministry should be for full-time service insofar as possible, fearing that other- 
wise the pastoral ministry would not be effectively carried out. Taking the example 

of evangelists in the African situation, Mr. Voges said that they should be ordained 
as parish pastors so that they can carry out the full ministry of Word and Sacrament. 
The more highly trained parish pastors at the present should be given responsibilities 
of visitation over a larger area, including special ministries such as student and 
youth in his area. 


In summary, Mr. Voges looked to the ministry of the ordained parish pastor as a set- 
apart ministry given the one ministry of Word and Sacrament. This pattern he seemed 
to regard as the normative form of ministry. Professor Gensichen, in contrast to this 
view, did not emphasize any pattern as normative, but saw the one ministry as the 
diakonia of reconciliation that belongs to the whole church. 


In the discussion, the differences between Professor Gensichen and the respondent, 
Mr. Voges, were not resolved. It was seen, however, that if the one ministry belongs 
to the whole church and not to a set-apart ministry, the structure of the churches 
in Africa would need to be changed. The nature of such a change was not discussed. 


The discussion led to the acknowledgement that there is a crisis in ministry. In many 
areas men trained to preach and teach do not have enough time to do so, because they 
have the sole responsibility to administer the sacraments over a large area. The 
teaching and preaching are often carried on by ill-prepared evangelists. Even so, 

the sacraments are not readily available because of the shortage of ordained clergy. 
It was noted that in many areas the Roman Catholics have been successful in raising 
the standard of teaching on the part of catechists through catechetical institutes, 
but they still face a crisis in respect to the availability of the sacraments. 


Various solutions were suggested to the crisis in ministry. Some churches have been 
successful in using well-educated laymen as volunteer teachers and preachers. The main 
problem here is that the volunteer often does not have adequate time for preparation. 
Another problem is that in many places these men are subject to transfer by govern- 
ments or companies. 


It was suggested that volunteers might be ordained for the celebration of the sacra- 
ments. The main difficulty pointed out to this possibility was the common expectation 
that an ordained man should receive a stipend. 


The question was raised as to why elders and evangelists could not celebrate the 
sacraments. If the ministry of the sacraments belongs to the whole church, then every 
gathered group should be able regularly to celebrate the sacrament whether an ordained 
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clergyman was present or not. Perhaps there need to be no connection between ordi- 
nation and the celebration of the sacraments. 


A discussion of the nature of ordination followed from these suggestions. If Professor 
Gensichen understands ordination as being to one ministry and commission to the diver- 
sity of ministries, and, as others suggested, ordination consists of being sent, 

then ordination and baptism may be regarded as synonymous. Commissioning would then 
be the form of induction into a specific ministry. 


This would involve a re-structuring of the ministry in most if not all of the churches, 
with the pastor no longer being regarded as the omnicompetent leader of the congrega- 
tion. The role of the pastor in this re-structuring would be that of a teacher who 
seeks to help those commissioned for various tasks to carry out their ministry more 
effectively. 


Thus, it might be fruitful to think of separating the ministry of the sacrament from 
that of teaching. Certainly more emphasis needs to be placed on teaching, especially 
in those areas where biblical knowledge is minimal. Preaching as teaching needs a new 
emphasis. In this connection, preaching should not be confined to one particular form 
(for example, lecture or monologue), but should take such forms as discussion, question 
and answer, and drama including pantomimes. More emphasis on teaching skills is needed 
in the theological colleges. 


III. Training for Ministry in Contemporary Africa 


The main address was given by the Rev. Thomas Musa, President of the Central Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania. The Rev. Rudolf Wessler of the 
United Lutheran Theological Seminary, Otjimbingwe, South West Africa, responded to 
the main address under seven headings. 


1. Recruitment. President Musa in his address had pointed up the need for using the 
tools of vocational guidance in recruiting men for the professional ministry. While 
agreeing to this, Mr. Wessler added that this will be effective only if the church 
is able to maintain contacts with institutions of higher education (secondary 
schools, colleges), and to intensify its contacts with educated youth. In all of 
this it needs to be kept in mind that it is God who calls men to the ministry. 

It is the churches’ responsibility to provide an environment in which men can 
recognize and respond to the call. 


2. Content of Theological Training. The speaker and the respondent agreed that there 


is too much "spoon feeding" in theological education in Africa. Mr. Wessler felt 
that one of the causes of this was the attempt to cover extensively all of the 
theological disciplines. This is manifestly impossible in the light of the know- 
ledge explosion in theology as well as other fields. In any curriculum, choices 
have to be made, and perhaps the choice that should be made is fewer subjects 

in greater depth. 


Mr. Wessler also emphasized that a major aim of theological education is to develop 
critical thinking, and is not the mastery of a fixed body of knowledge. To accom- 
plish this aim the teaching load of tutors should not be more than ten hours a 
week and there should be an increased use of the seminar method and of teaching 
through research. 
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Indigenous Theology. In making theological education indigenous Mr. Wessler stressed 
the need for openness to renascent African culture, Also there is an urgent need 

to increase the number of African tutors in the theological colleges. To carry out 
this goal of indigenization, Mr. Wessler called the attention of the conference 

to the proposals made by Dr. Tord Simensson in Preparatory Paper No. 2,that we 
should a) work to discover potential scholars earlier in their academic life, 

b) permit the better students to become co-workers with the teachers and c) develop 
a crash program far the training of local theological teachers. 


Relationship of Theological Education to Philosophy and Ideology. 
Mr. Wessler agreed that theological education can be effectively carried on only 


if the contemporary philosophy and ideology are kept in view. However, care needs 
to be taken so that in using contemporary slogans and political thinking in inter- 
preting the gospel, the gospel itself is not lost. The major goal is to train men 
so that they can enter into effective dialogue with the spokesmen of contemporary 
philosophies and ideologies. 


Non-Theological Subjects. While the need for the Christian minister to have as 
broad a background as possible is acknowledged, Mr. Wessler pointed out that no 
man can be omnicompetent. The main task is to train men who can give theological 
guidance to the team of ministers dealing with the total needs of the community. 


Ecumenical Setting. In supporting the need for theological training in an ecumenical 
setting, Mr. Wessler quoted Preparatory Paper No. 1 by Martin L. Kretzmann: "if 

our objective is to build our church, then any kind of ecclesiastical ecumenism is 
unthinkable. If, on the other hand, we know ourselves to be involved in and committed 
to one mission of God in Christ in that place, then it is unthinkable that we could 
prepare people for this mission without involvement with all others who are in this 
mission." 


Training the Whole Church. Mr. Wessler emphasized that theological education needs 
to be seen not as just training a set-apart ministry, but as training the whole 
church for its evangelistic and diaconic tasks. For this purpose emphasis needs 

to be placed on the training of laymen, the development of small Christian communi- 
ties, and the training for special ministries, such as in industry. In our theolo- 
gical education we need to recognize that the church is a people's movement. 
Theological education is not just training men for ministry, but it is itself 
ministry. 


In the discussion three major issues were taken up. a) finances, b) the need for 
African theologians and c) the need for an African orientation for theological 
education. The discussion on finances dealt with two problems, support of the 
training institutions and support of the ministry that is trained. In respect 
to the support of the trained ministry, it was noted that the economic status of 
the African pastor is very low. It was felt that in poor countries the people 
generally are not willing to pay for spiritual service only. Thus, the pastor 
needs to not only preach the gospel in this condition of poverty, but he needs 
to help the people in the community to rise out of their poverty. The pastor, 
therefore, will need to be equipped for general community leadership. This does 
not imply onmmicompetence on the part of the pastor, but does point to other than 
a strictly theological training. 


In regard to the finances of the training institutions, their heavy dependance on 
subsidies from overseas was noted. The need for a survey of the financial structures 
of the theological colleges was indicated, but it was emphasized that this cannot 
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be done apart from a study of the financial structures of the churches, since most 
colleges depend almost entirely on the supporting churches, and are organizationally 
pound to seek their support through the churches. In a survey of the financial struc- 
tures of the theological colleges, the question of priorities should be raised, that 
is: Is the church giving proper priority to ministerial training in relation to edu- 
cational and medical training? Related to this is the expectation of young people that 
when they enter into a training program,they will be trained so that they will be able 
to make a living. 


Some difference of opinion was expressed as to whether or not we can consciously aim 
at training African theologians. Some felt that we should have a two-pronged approach, 
training some to be theologians, others for the parish ministry. The other view was 
that we should train men for the parish ministry only, for we cannot predict who 

will become a theologian, making a unique contribution in the field of theology. One 
suggestion made was that we should separate the study of academic theology from 
training for the parish ministry. The theological college would have an emphasis on 
theology and the practical training would be given in relation to the particular 

area of service of the pastor. 


It was agreed that there was a pressing need for a more African orientation in theolo- 
gical education. To meet this need more African teachers and administrators will have 
to be recruited and trained. This will take place only if the churches in Africa will 
squarely face the crisis in ministry and theological education and commit themselves 
to solving the problems inherent in it. Many felt that this involved a conscious de- 
cision to train African theologians. 


IV. Panel Discussion: Minist: Diversity of Ministries, and Train: for Minist: 


The Panel consisted of: Kisanji (Panel Leader), Betungura, Musa, Sundkler, Voges and 
Mshana as Chairman of the general discussion. 


The panel discussion dealt with a number of questions that had arisen in connection 
with the papers in this section. 


Question 1: "What needs to be improved and changed in our present theological education?! 


One answer to this question was that the program of our theological colleges needs to 
be made contemporaneous, taking into account the ideological, cultural and economic 
realities of the situation. Thus the need for some training in agricultural, in polit- 
ical ideologies - and, in some parts of Africa, Arabic - was stressed. On the other 
hand, the fear was expressed that bringing in such things might squeeze out theology. 
In answer, those advocating agriculture in the curriculum pointed out that they 

were not advocating a full professional course, but rather enough so that the pastor 
could be more helpful in a fundamentally agricultural economy. 


Another answer given to the question was that there is a core curriculum in theology 
that is recognizable everywhere in the world, the basic theological disciplines. 
Only when we have a thorough study of theology and its philosophical bases can we 
truly meet the need of the contemporary world. What is particularly needed is not 
so much a change in the curriculum to make it contemporaneous, but an increased 
concern with the student and his development, an increased concern to provide for 

a better integration of his personality and a more effective enhancement of his 
powers of communication within the groups he serves. 
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Question 2: "What is the relation of overseas study to theological education?" 


It was emphasized that the church should decide that it can train most of its men in 
Africa. There should be provision for two-way traffic between churches, but all basic 
theological training should be given in Africa. For example, there is a need for theo- 
logical education in African languages, and this would have to be done in Africa. 


Question 3: "What is the relation of theological training to the laity?" 


Most formal lay training in theology in Tanzania is done in Bible schools. In terms 
of relationships, perhaps tutors in theological colleges should occasionally teach in 
such lay training institutions. 


It was felt that most lay training in theology will have to be done in the congregations, 
but nevertheless the theological colleges should be open for men and women from every 
walk of life who desire theological training, even though they do not intend to be 
ordained. 


Question 4: "How are we to support theological colleges in Africa?" 


This question was not answered. The discussion centered on the situation encountered 
in many colleges when an African tutor was added to the staff. This poses a problem, 
since the colleges have largely depended on expatriate staff who are not on the budget 
of the colleges. It was felt that perhaps the time has come for the colleges to pay 
all staff, expatriate and local, and for supporting churches overseas to support 
programs rather than personnel. 


Following the panel, the topic was opened for general discussion. The discussion 
centered on matters of finance and the instructional program itself. 


In respect to finance the problem noted by the panel under question 4 was taken up. 
The question was raised as to whether or not foreign missions give money for the 
work of the church in the world, or for the work of their own missionaries only. 
The complexity of this issue was noted, and especially the fact that people usually 
give generously for a program only when they are involved. In terms of any program, 
this involvement almost invariably results in some personnel from the donor agency. 


However, it was felt that it would be well if a financial structure for theological 
education could be evolved in which the colleges had boards of governors responsible 
for finding finance, and that from this finance all staff would be paid, local and 
expatriate. To accomplish this, there would need to be cooperation between various 
confessional groups in theological education, forming union colleges rather than 
developing small denominational colleges. 


In respect to the instructional program, the need for the development of graduate 
theological education for all Africa was noted that would replace at least some of 
the graduate theological education now being done overseas. It was called to the 
attention of the conference that this is already available in Departments of Religious 
Studies at various African universities. One difficulty of attempting to develop 

one such institution for Africa is the political situation in South Africa. 


In developing the instructional program, it was again stressed that we cannot train for 
everything in advance. The aim must be to educate men so that they can solve their 
problems, continuing to train themselves for the situations in which they find 
themselves. 
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The question of the language of instruction was discussed at length. It was agreed 
that insofar as possible training should be given in the language in which a man 
will carry out his ministry, although the theological student will have to be able 
to read competently in two or three modern languages. For example, in Tanzania it 
is possible that the training be in Swahili, while the students do a large propor- 
tion of their reading in English. 


To advance training in local languages without lowering the standards of theological 
education, a crash program of training theologians is needed, men who will then be 
able to begin to provide the literature needed for the training programs in the 
local languages, either through translation or original writing. It was felt that 

if we allow ourselves to be hung up on the problems of textbooks, examinations and 
external standards, we will never get off the ground in respect to developing 
theological education in the local languages. 


Summary 
The following points are some of the most important discussed in the section on 
ministry: 


l. New forms of ministry are needed to replace some of the historic forms such as 
catechist, teacher and Christian Chief. 
2. The one ministry is a ministry of the whole church, not of a set-apart group. 


3. A closer relationship is needed between the church leader (i.e. pastor) and the 
people he serves. 

4, There is an urgent need for the re-structuring of ministry to provide a more 
effective teaching ministry and to make the sacraments more readily available 
wherever Christians gather together in worship. 


5. The strengthening and developing Of small groups as the growing edge of the church 
is needed. 


6. The pastor needs to be trained for community leadership. In an agricultural society, 
this means a basic knowledge of sound agricultural practice. 


7. A more adequate financial base for theological education is needed, especially in 
order to allow the Africanization of staff to proceed smoothly. 


8. There is an urgent need for more African teachers and administrators in theological 
education. 


9. Theological education in African languages should be developed. 


10. Graduate theological education in Africa needs to be strengthened, perhaps by the 
establishment of one graduate institution for Africa. 
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1. The more the Church becomes aware of its own nature, the more it seeks to con- 
secrate a maximum of effort and attention to the training of its ministry. From the 
beginnings of its history, each African church, the fruit of foreign missions, felt 
the need to train national pastors. 


From the start it was realized to be insufficient to provide the church with theolo- 
gical training too far advanced, envisaging only the initiation to the carrying out 
of certain pastoral functions, such as pastoral visits and the administration of the 
sacraments. 


Nevertheless, the first missionaries were not content to have alongside of them 
merely helpers. They expected to train qualified pastors who would assume, in the 
full sense of the term, the role of the minister in the church, the ministry of 
the word and of the sacraments. 


2. Thus, per force, theological schools or colleges came early into being. Is it 
because of a deliberate choice that African Christianity has seemed to judge second- 
ary the academic training of pastors? To maintain the system of theological schools 
or colleges, does that mean on our continent that we look down upon the pastors so 
trained as below standard? Or will it be really necessary to bring about a decolo- 
nisation to disprove a certain latent colonialism still lurking behind the relations 
of African Christianity and the representatives of European and American churches? 


3. It is possible that certain misgivings and criticisms be justified. History and 
social events, in their trials, their grandeur but also in their weakness, are bound 
to leave their imprints, and those even within the Christian communities. 





But as far as our theological schools are concerned, no one has the right to minimize 
the service which they have rendered and which they still render in a brilliant way 
in our churches. Thanks to these schools, those who have received a call to the 
ministry have found the way and the means to prepare themselves for a fruitful 
ministry. The existence of such schools has always been a great consolation (en- 
couragement) for missionaries concerned with the training of servants, aware of 
their responsibilities and ready to meet the requirements of such a ministry. 


4, The situation in Africa of yesterday and of today leaves too much to be expected 
in order to achieve the sincere ambition of the Church as regards theological edu- 
cation. 
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a) 


b) 


The recruitment of students is at the bottom of the necessity to maintain until 
now a theological education of the type of a theological school or college. It is 
only during the last two decades that secondary education has been established 
in a general way, offering youth the possibility of aspiring to regular academic 
studies. Most of the African churches do not yet have the privilege to recruit 
students for the ministry who have the baccalaurett (G.C.E. - A-level). 

Some such have responded to the call of the ministry, and we note this fact with 
gratitude, but their number is still very limited. 


Hence, instead of abandoning theological education of the type of theological 
school or college, the few students with a G.C.E. A-level (B.A. -Baccalaureat) 
are sent abroad to take their theological training in Faculties of theology. 


The urgent need, however, which the churches face in finding personnel for the 
ministry requires that the recruitment of students for the theological schools 
be as rigorous and demanding as possible. For the most part, such theological 
schools admit students having completed 4 years of secondary school (after 

6 years of primary school). At times students are admitted who have not really 
and normally passed through secondary schools. Their lack of general education 
is supplemented by a preparatory course in secondary education, lasting from 

one to two years in order that they may attain more or less the required entrance 
level. 


All of this contributes to the existence of several educational levels and com- 
plicates the task of theological education. 


One is therefore obliged to accept or to be content with a very limited number of 
students and to be as strict as possible with the standards set for admitting 
them; or to admit the maximum number, and in consequence teach at different levels 
a complex problem. 


Fortunately, however, the present situation is transitory: secondary education is 
making tremendous strides on our continent, indeed, to such a degree that many 
States are becoming worried about the problem of finding work for the youth having 
finished their secondary education (BA. Bacc.; G.C.E. A-level). 


It remains to be seen, whether our churches have the ways and means of producing 
ministerial vocations among the young educated generation. 


Our theological schools are still struggling with the problems of the use of a 
foreign language, which the students have not yet mastered and of the lack of 
theological literature written in the national language. It is out of the question 
and no longer desirable to consider the possibility of publishing in every country. 
With a better working plan and some good will, our churches will eventually remedy 
the dearth of theological literature in the mother tongue. 


Has not the time come to join all efforts and means of help at our disposal in 
favor of the production of theological literature in the mother tongue (African 
language)? The representatives of the LWF, of the T.E.F. and of the AACC, always 
generous in subsidizing theological education, would surely give priority to the 
promotion and production of theological literature in African languages. 
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5. How then, in spite of the present situation just described, shall we creative- 
ly help our students to fulfill their ministerial calling, and that in our rapid- 
ly changing society? Is there not a risk that our future pastors with non-academic 
theological training will be quickly lost? 


a) Our Bible schools will remain and must become, more than ever Bible schools, 
not in the narrow sense of confessional schools with but a rudimentary program. 


Character training will depend to a large extent upon the intensified instruc- 
tion of biblical, historical and exegetical knowledge; the acquisition of a 
biblical theological vocabulary: all this in producing instruction within reach 
of the students. 


b) Care must be shown that the 4 years of theological school or college do not 
produce in the students an alienation from the parish life, the family, the 
political life and from the nation. On the contrary, these should be years of 
progress (rapprochement) in all of these spheres, for these students will be 
pastors of villagers, of merchants, of politicians, of functionaries, of 
students, and of the elite of their nation. 
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1. Introduction 


The subject under discussion does not presuppose or envisage any watertight solu- 
tions to the various problems raised! Indeed, to set forth such proposals would be 

an impossible task, in view of the fact that theological schooling by no means fol- 
lows geometrically precise lines of development. Theology is concerned with the 
church, with God and his people, with human being in their various forms of living 
and expressing themselves, and hence must be flexible in its expressions. But pre- 
cisely because of this flexibility and because of the exciting encounters which are 
the privilege of his profession, the task of a theologian becomes all the more thrill- 
ing. One could express this encounter in the appropriate words of a student at Umpum- 
lo who, when writing an essay on What Theology has taught me, closed his essay by 
saying, "What I have seen is that theology is not dead". He had seen the depth of 

the pool of theological encounters. 


The contents of the paper will be limited to experiences of one Association represent- 
ed at this conference. This limitation is unfortunate but unavoidable. Nevertheless, 
the reports received from other similar groups elsewhere in Africa indicates that 
these Associations face similar basic problems. Strengthened by this finding and 
convinced that although all the matters discussed in this paper may not be equally 
relevant to all Associations, I hasten to tackle the subject placed before me. The 
Association of Southern African Theological Institutions (below referred to as ASATI), 
which includes all traditions of the church except the Dutch Reformed Churches in 
South Africa and traditions with a Baptist background, forms the background material 
for the contents of this paper. 


2. The Background and the Situation 


When the church took root in African soil through recent missionary activity, it was 
already loaded with historic background and experiences from Europe and America. It 
was naturally impossible for the church to isolate herself from her historic encoun- 
ters when she ventured into new fields of labour such as Africa presented. Thus the 
church brought with her various sentiments attached to the Reformation-encounters, 
either positive or negative, and, if positive, with a variety of approaches. She 
brought an apologetic tradition that in many ways formed a basis for her many denom- 
inational approaches to baptism and the eucharist, the person of the Holy Spirit, forn 
and expressions of worship, clerical attire and church architecture, liturgical meth- 
ods of expression, and confessional convictions which were either tolerant or intolera 
She brought with her the various definitions of the character and form of the church, 
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the Una Sancta, some being inclusive and others highly exclusive. The strength of 
these various approaches and views of the missionaries was so great that even 
missionaries of Lutheran traditions, for example those who originated from differ- 
ent settings and backgrounds in Europa and America did not have much to do with 
each other! 


Driven by the strong confessional attitudes that characterized their call as mis- 
sionaries, many of the pioneers of the church in Africa continued the debates and 
apologetic approaches which were a part of the traditions of the church outside 
their own boundaries. The resulting controversies became no less heated and energet- 
ic than they had been in America and Europe. "Sheep stealing" was not even consider- 
ed bad, let alone evil. Indeed, one could sing praises to the Lord for having de- 
livered some soul from the heretical teachings of a "sect" or erring church! In this 
way the traditional boundaries both of theological terminology and of ecclesiastical 
outlook were transfered from the American and European mainlands and planted in 
African soil. In stating this fact we mist be aware of the danger of considering the 
early missionaries as men who were willfully intolerant and selfish. Quite the 
contrary, having been sent by God himself, they went out to proclaim him and his 
salvation. Many of their tribulations and difficulties, both physical and spiritual 
were merciless, but convinced that their missionary methods were true and just, and, 
possibly more than we today can visualize, that these traditions were legitimatized 
by God's Holy Word, they laboured on in their separate fields, each completely sure 
that he and his church's approach was the correct understanding of Christianity. 


As part of the background in which the early missionaries were educated mist be 
mentioned the evolutionary outlook which formed a basic ingredient in their work. 
They, with their Western civilization and knowledge, were carriers of the highest 
form of development, while the people to whom they came were representatives of the 
less advanced races. I would suggest that this very factor is an important aspect 
of the problem, since it enables us to understand many of the early missionaries' 
expressions and methods which today seem not only embarrassing but incredible and 
below human dignity. While to present-day students of comparative religion African 
traditional religion is becoming an increasingly exciting study because it reveals 
such depth of thinking and logic, to our fathers it was a form of worship representing 
something that was without reason, logic, or human dignity, evil in every form of 
expression and to be utterly destroyed. To them Christian faith was the highest 
form of religion, and its mere existence amongst Africans would solve the religious, 
social and other problems of Africa. 


The history of the church in Africa shows a different line of development from that 
foreseen by our forefathers in faith. The Q.E.D. (quite easily done), which our 
teachers in mathematics taught us should conclude each theorem, is lacking at the 
elose of each essay and book dealing with the history of the church in Africa! 
Somewhere along the line things have developed otherwise than envisaged, and one 
immediately asks oneself where the plans and actual results diverged. 


One basic factor that led to present-day conditions in political and economic Africa, 
as well as in the church in Africa, was the creed of the early missionaries that 
African traditional religion would simply be overrun and destroyed by their higher and 
fuller faith. They were so convinced of this development that without hesitation they 
condemned everything African as evil and bad, not realizing that they not only were 
insulting African sentiments but also were breaking down foundations that actually 
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could have enriched Christian theology and been made into useful tools in the hands 
of the church for conveying her message to Africans. In their eyes there was no room 
for dialog between the Christian faith and the African traditional approach to life. 
For them it was a matter of converting the African at all costs. The conversion must 
be complete and full, including the wholeness of man and involving not only faith 
but also culture and social life. 


Today scholars of comparative religion have taught us that the evolutionary thinking 
as understood earlier is, at least in the realm of religion, not applicable. The 
assumption on which the early missionaries based their efforts was not quite correct. 
Although it is very much different from the Christian faith, African traditional 
religion was not a lower form of worship, nor was it illogical, nor was it without 
systematic thinking. 


Furthermore, today the setting is different from that of the early missionaries, 

No religious thinking or activity is static, just as no political, economic or 

social situation is static. In other words, the circumstances in which the early 
missionaries built have become the background of today's Africa. Being mindful 

of our present-day surroundings, we must understand and appreciate them as we 
evaluate and work within them. At the same time that we are conscious of the past, 
we must look into the future. The attempt to shape coming events must be positive 
and constructive, and, depending on what we conceive to be the best gift we can give 
the church of tomorrow, we hope, plan and work. 


Our present-day setting offers a multitude of varying offices in the ministry of 

the church, We speak of times of rapid social change, and the "rapid change" syndrome 
has become almost a mark of the church. Being a part of the church as a whole, "rapid 
change" is relevant to that sphere of work within the church which includes the min- 
istry of the church and its adaptation to new situations, new men and women, new 
problems and new avenues of approach, In every area it is a question of the church 
assessing its field of work and its labourers in order to equip them to fulfill her 
task of ministering. 


3. The Theological Institution, University Religion Departments and the Church 


Our present-day needs within the church indicate theological training for a variety 
of tasks within the ministry of the church. I see two main streams of theological 
schooling: first, the pastoral and ministerial, and second, the purely academic 
and scientific. 


As far as I am aware, religion departments of African universities base their curri- 
cula to a very large extent (if not wholly) on European traditional approaches; at 
least this is predominantly true of universities in South Africa. The studies are 
mainly theoretical and as a rule are denominationally oriented, since they are 
supported. by the various church traditions. 


To our sorrow and dismay, we must confess that ASATI hitherto has been unable to 
interest university faculties in its field of work. The only religion departments 
that are members are those of Roma University in Lesotho and the University College 
of Rhodesia. 
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The University of South Africa, a correspondence university, however, is an inter- 
esting exception to other South African universities. Officially interdenominational 
and inclusive in its ecclesiastical approach, it offers a B.A. in Theology which 
contains the following subjects: Biblical Studies, Systematics and Ecclesiastical 
History with papers in Greek, Hebrew and English/Dutch. Naturally, it also offers 

a regular, classical B.A. as a preparation far the B.D. and numerous possibilities 
for subsequent theological studies leading up to a doctorate. 


Although the advanced studies program leaves room for scholarly investigations based 
on contemporary problems, little consideration and effort is devoted to such situa- 
tions in the beginning stages of theological studies. This approach is understandable 
as this is a university theological faculty. This is not a negative criticism of a 
university's approach, rather it is a clear statement of facts which will enable us 
to see the value of the theological institutions all the more clearly in their re- 
lationships to university studies. Let us note with appreciation that, at the 
university leve, scholars are fulfilling an essential task of carrying out scientific 
studies of religion at faculties which offer facilities for advanced postgraduate 
studies and research, 


This ought to be an inspiration and a truly challenging factor in the lives of theol- 
ogical institutions outside the university campus. The balanced and objective approach 
offered by a university is a necessary stabilizing factor in an institution's often 
swiftly changing life. The university offers, furthermore,a national and even a world- 
wide standard of theological evaluation which is so all-important to the training of 
theologians. But, mindful of these very essential contributions to the theological 
debate, the university can never become more than a "framework maintaining national 
standards". The terms of expression, the body and flesh placed upon the framework 
must lie within the realm of the church and its theological institutions. This be- 
comes very essential when it comes to the education of the ministry of the church. 


The primary aim of a theological institution is to offer an integrated theological 
training, to equip men and women for the traditional forms of ministry within the 
church. The basic differences between a university theological faculty and a theol- 
ogical institution is that the former is primarily concerned with academic, scienti- 
fic work, while the latter is devoted mainly to the education of the ministry of the 
church. These differences in theological approach must not, however, be allowed to 
isolate the two from each other. There should, on the other hand, be close cooperation 
between them; the one stimulating and feeding the other with findings and material, 
suggestions and ideas. The two should, in other words, be dependent on each other; 
their various contributions being interrelated to each other, and a fruitful inter- 
communication being carried on between them. "Giving and receiving" should be the 
motto of their relationship. 


It is in its relationships first and foremost with the institutions that the church 
should take an active and responsible part in the developing of its ministry's edu- 
cation, It is within the walls of the institutions that the church must express her- 
self, defining how and in what manner she would like to see her ministry develop and 
be schooled. The church must, in other words, through the theological institutions 
plan her ministerial education according to her requirements. Courses at the institu- 
tions musthke adjusted according to needs of the church. They must be altered when 
changes are required. They must be extended to include more or reduced to fit the 
needs. New courses must be added when required or deleted from the syllabus if they 
are superfluous. 
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A theological institution is, in other words, a place of constant change and adjust- 
ment. These possibilities of adaptation are necessary to the complete curricula of 

an institution and particularly important in the systematic disciplines. One cannot 
but see the importance of such possibilities within the theological institutions of 
the Roman Catholic tradition at this time. The implementation of the encyclical 
"Humanae Viatae" could change the theological approach of this tradition of the church 
within a very short period of time. Adjustments and changes also involve the numbers 
and qualifications of students enrolled at the institutions. Such adaptations always 
create problems, and these become very appreciable when the changes are rapid and 
partly unforeseen. 


Within the realm of the Southern African scene, at least, few of these vital contacts 
between university faculties and institutions have been very evident, and there is 
much room for positive work in this area. More painful than lack of immediate 
contacts between universities and theological institutions is the apparent lack of 
sufficient intercommnication between church and theological institution, In far too 
many instances this lack is evident and appreciable in the results of the ministry of 
the church. In fact it is detrimental to the life of the church and to her high 
calling, her mission. 


One specific task given to the Association, as I understand its work, is to bring 
together universities and institutions. Possibly even more important than this is 
the task of bringing together church and institution. In many instances this will 
be a difficult undertaking (as has been the experience of ASATI), but one which 
will prove fruitful and indeed stimulating once a debate has started, and vital 
questions related to the life of the church are being asked. But more about this 
later. 


4, Theological Institutions and their Curricula 
a. Contents of Curricula: 


The official name of Umpumlo's theological institution is "Lutheran Theological 
College". As a teacher of this institution, I am aware of the value of the word 
"Lutheran" in the name of the institution, and, may I add, proud of this heritage 
and the responsibility it carries in its specific setting. Yet there are dangers 
attached to the name. 


There is the danger referred to earlier in the paper in terms of an exaggerated 
apologetic approach to Christian life and theological content. There is the danger 
of isolation in these times of ecumenical encounters, overwhelming in their joys and 
experiences, achievements and glimpses into the future. 


But a greater danger, possibly, than that of an overemphasized denominationalism, is 
that of not asking ourselves questions relevant to our theological setting of today. 
Luther's great worry, namely that of finding a merciful God, need not necessarily 

be that of the present-day African Christian. Certainly experiences at Umpumlo have 
not revealed this specific problem among men who have heard God's calling to the 
holy ministry. Theirs is another problem which, just because it is different from 
that of Luther, should not place them outside the tradition of the church which finds 
its expression in that which we know as "Lutheran" today. I would suggest that the 
same change of questions would be applicable to any other tradition of the church and 
its theological institution. 
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If the ministry of the church is to function satisfactorily, if the church is to 
answer the problems of the people whom she is sent to serve, if the church is to 
have a meaningful and relevant message to its people and a practical theology, 
understood not only in historic terms but expressed also in terms of realistic and 
understandable communication with men and women, then it has to survey the needs 
of the people, ask itself how the church is to "translate" her message into terms 
understandable to these people and, finally, teach its ministry to carry out the 
task of ministering. Theology, in other words, is nothing other than a translation 
and a never-ending reinterpretation of a seemingly old Gospel to new generations 
in new settings represented by new thought patterns and cultural expressions. 


In this task of translation and reinterpretation into African culture, to the extent 
that Christ becomes not only relevant but also essential to the lives of Africans, 
we are sorely behind in the times. Reasons for this delay in carrying out an essen- 
tial aspect of the task given the church by her Lord are many, but attempting to 
delineate these at this stage is beyond the scope of this paper. Let it be said, 
however, that it is not too late to start. In Europe, also, where the church has 
been at work for hundreds of years, theologians are asking similar questions, debat- 
ing, experimenting and starting afresh. 


Here is a field of activity for the Associations. Associations must take the time 
and trouble to find competent men, equipping them and giving them responsibility to 
do creative theological thinking in terms of a translation and reinterpretation of 
the message of the church, to make it relevant and meaningful in our time and our 
setting. Preferably these theologians should be those who are well versed in their 
own cultural settings, who know their people's ways of thinking, who are acquainted 
both emotionally and academically with Africa's riches in myths and worldview, and 
thus who are able to put the biblical message into a terminology understood by 
Africans. 


This new insight into the message of the church does not involve isolation from nor 

a discrimination against what has been done in the past. It is to be understood rather 
in terms of an enrichment of the field of theology aiming at a new Christian encounter 
with Africa. It will be yet another type of seed, a seed to be planted into the hearts 
and minds of men and women which will result in aware Christians. This attitude will 
not be better or worse than that of the past, nor more easily attained or better qual- 
ified, but sounder and more understanding towards another field that still has to be 
ploughed, the field of non-Christians who still stand outside the door of baptism, 
hesitating because they do not understand what they are entering into when they be- 
come members of the church. Would it be going too far to suggest that if we devel- 
qed further our understanding, we could avoid two great problems to be found in the 
field of theological thinking in Africa today; that of a legalistic outlook and that 
of a narrow biblicism? 





The connections between the world of the Old Testament and African thinking is not 
something that may be discussed only in terms of some remote and distant common past 
or to a possible carrying into Africa of acceptable and adaptable cultural elements. 
This is the fascinating task of ethnographers and Africanists But the theologian 

is confronted with another problem, i.e. that of finding means to care for this rich- 
ness and fashion it into a tool to carry the gospel into the African mind and life. 
The theologian will find himself confronted with a particularly interesting study in 
terms of defining theological terminology such as that of salvation, history, "the 
beginning", remembering (in the understanding of recalling in its specific African 
usage of the term), election (very much so in Southern Africa), death, and resurrec- 
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Resurrection: The very word has carried us from the Old to the New Testament. The 
field of studies widens and broadens to include a host of fascinating investigations 
ranging from cleansing in baptism to rebirth in the same sacrament; from the "anam- 
nesis", the recalling (rememberance in Africa) or representation of Christ's body 

and blood as understood in the pre-Nicean times to indications of a similar understand- 
ing of this sacrament in Africa todays the rhythm of redemption as understood in the 
Scriptures, culminating in the apocalyptic and eschatological end contrasted to the 
African understanding of salvation and its renewal in the giving of life, life-force 
and fertility with prosperity in the complex rituals of the yearly great festivals. 


To the field of theological studies pertaining to our specific setting belongs an 


understanding of the clan and its very close connections to the forefathers on the 
one hand and the future i.e. fertility, on the other. These three, clan, forefathers 
and fertility need to be defined in Christian terms. We are further confronted with 
an understanding of death and the dead, Christ's descending into hell (that which 

we so easily express in our creeds on Sundays but avoid in the theological classrooms 
because we are embarrassed by the questions raised by the students), and life, in- 
cluding that of beyond the grave. Doubtlessly today we avoid saying that the fore- 
fathers do not exist, and we do not say that the cult of the forefathers is "rubbish", 
but we do not have very mich more positive material to put into the hands of the 
questioning theological students of Africa. Certainly it is true that we do not get 
away from the problems by merely bypassing them or by avoiding the issues. Behind 

the scenes there will remain many problems, vital and essential, gnawing and irritat- 
ing, until.they have been tackled and at least a debate started and something said 
in positive terms on the matter. 


A student at Umpumulo once wrote in a paper in which he was to describe his calling 

to the ministry: "I wish to become a pastor because in the church there is much singing 
I am very much interested in singing." At a glance the statement may have appeared non- 
sensical and possibly arrogant, not a word about God or his calling. Yes, not even a 
hint of a dream, that is otherwise so popular a means of God's calling. Yet he had 
struck an essential element of Christian life in Africa, that of singing! 


Singing is a part of the liturgical life of the church. Liturgy is drama, action, 
participation, in which God reacts with his people, and in which they are privileged 

to speak to him and communicate with him. Due partly to Western individualism, part- 

ly to a sophisticated interpretation of Christian faith, and partly to shyness in self- 
expression, even more in matters of personal faith, the corporate and dramatic aspects 
of liturgy and worship have been lost in the traditional churches. Let the African make 
use of his emotions and imagination in this field, and I am sure revolutionary approach 
es would result. There would be drama in the festivals of the church year (especially 
the Paschal drama stretching from Maundy Thursday to Easter Sunday morning), drama in 
the worshipping community, rhythm and singing, action and movements, all embraced in 
an atmosphere of togetherness and concern, love and warmth, peace and relaxation, yet 
with great involvement and a lot of energy! This newness of expression would include 
also the entire question of homiletics and the place, function and message of the 
sermon in the framework of the worship service. 


The liturgies of the West have been translated into the languages of Africa, but have 
given no room for the means and methods of expression found in the African setting 
which cannot bypass the community. The congregation, the coming together of the 
saints, has not sufficiently been taken into account. Certainly, the church has failed 
to see itself as a Christian community. There is room for a specific African contribu- 
tion towards the understanding of the unity and wholeness of the worshipping community 
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with their instinctive appreciation for the meaning of the Hebrew qahal, the "people 
of God" assembled for worship, judgment or war. This is a unity and a completeness 
in which neither officiating minister or the congregation are separated from each 
other by some distinction of ordained and/or unordained. In an African setting this 
Western matter of priority becomes a small matter and the greater concern for to- 
getherness takes its place. 


Within this "togetherness", unity, wholeness, in its wider and more dynamic context, 
we may find the specific African contribution to the ecumenical discussions of the 
gay and the questions of church unity and questions related to church hierarchy. 

To the early missionaries talk of church unity, intercommunion and joint worship 
seemed something so completely remote that it seldom or ever was discussed. In fact, 
the reality of the church itself was not a problem, Concern for the church had been 
overshadowed by the concern for the individual soul and its salvation. With the new 
setting and an appreciation of it, however, because of the many active forces within 
the church, one can hope for and visualize Africans making contributions to the 
modern ecumenical dialogue. Such concepts will reveal new lines of thought, new 
avenues of approach which will open the doors that have isolated and suffocated much 
inspiration and good work. Becoming a Christian in Africa should be a leaving of one 
community and an entering into another, the church, through the door of baptism. 


There is the need for specialized ministries within the church. All over the Christian 
world there are courses, for example, on the ministry to urban areas. There is the 
outreach to the imprisoned and to the labourers confined to compounds and hostels of 
great size. There is the outreach to the sick and the poor, the deserted and the sick- 
in-mind. The ministry to all these, and many more, need specialized training and 
practice, if the church is to work among these sheep of God's flock in any meaning- 
ful sense. 


It may not be without importance to point out the need of this type of specialized 
approach also within the realm of pastoral clinical training. At least in Southern 
Africa we have found that the church, when confronted with people who seek her aid 
and assistance, are people who suffer. Being aware of the African interpretation of 
the word "sickness" or suffering one realizes the immense possibilities of positive 
help within the realm of this specialized form of ministry. Here a field of exciting 
studies and approaches is open. One touches on the entire scope of medical attention, 
as well as that of faith healing, the relationships between good and evil, God and 
Satan, church and hospital, pastor and doctor, medicine and Holy Communion, and a 
host of other details yet to be defined and examined. 


Each of these specialized ministries requires a survey of the situation, careful 
theological analysis, and a program of engagement. Putting it in other words, each 
situation requires a detailed study-project and a scholarly approach which, in turn, 
presupposes schooled sociologists, medical scholars, theologians, psychologists, 
anthropologists ete. If the picture is to be complete in its immense magnitude, 
each approach ought to have its specialized team, well equipped and well acquainted 
with its own specific realm of studies. The theologically educated member must exer- 
cise balance to keep the work under the aegis of Christ and his church, 


Overwhelming as the scene may seem and impossible to complete, it would appear to be 
one of the major tasks of an Association to stimulate and challenge member institu- 
tions to accept responsibility for at least one project of a specialized nature and 
let another institution take care of a second specialized ministry-training program. 
The Associations should, in other words, act as organizers and arrangers of such 
specialized work. 
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Fundamental principles of approach in the field of theology are essential when delv- 
ing into new realms of approach as those suggested above. Scholars who are to handle 
these treasures need an accurate knowledge of the Scriptures, and it is essential 
that they possess an exactly defined principle of hermeneutical interpretation. As 
the scholar approaches the Scriptures and then communicates it to his listeners, 

how exactly does he go about it? His theological knowledge must be very well ground- 
ed. He must be creative and flexible in his thinking, yet extremely self-critical 
and obviously always ready to start afresh, orderly in terms of drawing up a syn- 
thetic wholeness in his thinking and evocative in his material. 


I do not wish to paint a picture giving the idea that there would be no problems 
connected to this program of new fields of theological thinking. Indeed, I am con- 
vinced that there will be many heated discussions and much controversial material 
placed on the desks of studies. At least we shall have a debate which will not aim 

to break away from what has had priority in the past, but a central and wholly com- 
mitted duty of asking whether the gospel in this form and in these terms of expressior 
will be meaningful to the African setting. Will the language used be understood by 
the listeners or would it fail to answer the questions that the everyday seeker and 
questioner will be asking? 


I realize fully that this approach is going to demand something else of the students 
and the seminaries than blind obedience as so often has been the case up to the 
present time. We must aim at getting African theologians working at studies in which 
one does not only relate to what has been and then try, forcefully, to apply this 
material to the present-day situation. This limits the freedom of approach which has 
led to so many "faith" ministers who, when confronted with the difficulty of answering 
questions, have fallen back to the answers that say "Well, I do not know or understanc¢ 
better. All I know is that you must believe and in believing you will see the truth"! 
I take the liberty of using thepregnant and disturbing expression of a Zulu pastor: 
"When our seminaries can produce heretics, not through ignorance but by conviction, 
then I would say the African is beginning to think. I do not advocate the Devil - 
don't misunderstand me. The African should be trained to take the initiative to do 
things himself. I am sure, if given the right training, he will find his way." 


b. Curricula and Educational Methods: 


If thinking is to be creative and positive, it it is to be such that it is a giving 
and a receiving so that the teacher remains ever a student, then the dictation method 
so loved and so cherished in some schools, must immediately be done away with. 
Equally the rigid acceptance of a given textbook must be dropped and some other methoc 
of approach must be put into practice. 


The flexibility earlier referred to in terms of a theological institution's work re- 
quires a revolutionary, new, pedagogic approach. Hitherto one has studied to obtain 
good marks and a subsequent good examination. At least this has been a basic outlook 
in much theological education. That the knowledge gained may in some way or other 

be related to the future calling, to his ministry, has at times been quite a remark- 
able revelation to the student! Yet he alone is not at fault. The teacher and the 
institution share the responsibility with him in this dismal outlook and approach. 
Again, it is not the duty of this paper to delve into the reasons for this state 

of affairs, but having drawn attention to the problem one may give some indications 
as to how educational methods may be carried out. 
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First, lecturing to a group of students who take notes and then learn these (possibly 
by by heart) is not workable, especially if the teacher is trying out new avenues of 
approach for the African setting. 


The ideal is sharing of views between teacher and student, an awakening of interest 
so that the student will go to the library to find out more on the subject under con- 
sideration and then form his own opinion, prepared to say what he thinks and why he 
takes this position. This is best done in the seminar form of education. Either the 
teacher or the student prepares a paper which is read and discussed. All participate 
in critique and comment but nobody makes personal remarks. The underlying approach of 
a seminar is made clear, that it is not a matter of attacking the person who has com- 
mitted himself, but rather the subject-matter that he has presented. In other words, 
the classroom becomes a room where a team is at work, a team consisting of both staff 
and students, a room in which there is a balanced evaluation of both knowledge of 
elementary facts which necessitate and underly the debate, and of creative thinking 
and contributions. 


Second, the lack of technical instruction has been sharply apparent when visiting 
theological institutions. A "lecturer" once said, "My students don't need any maps 
of the Near East. They know all about it". The attitude is characteristic of many 
theological schools, however, simply because using and collecting of teaching aids 
has never occurred to the staff of the school. They have been pious and good men, 
well-versed in the Scriptures and, to some extent, theology. This alone has qualified 
them to be theological instructors. Seldom has one given a thought to their pedagogic 
abilities, the lack of which has proven detrimental in more than one instance. 


In our times when so much useful material is being produced, and educationalists are 
giving us one good hint after the other on educational methods, the theological insti- 
tutions should accept this via moderna. Why mst the church always be some years be- 
hind secular education? Why must we only follow where others have trod years ago 
while we battle to keep the others in view? Why do we let them get almost out of 
sight and out of reach before we make the next brave effort to reach them? 


A theological institution should be a school of teamwork. This teamwork should 

reach into the realm of educational methods also. The use of modern educational 
methods and aids should not be limited to the teacher's approach to his subject 

and class only but should be incorporated into the curricula of an institution as 

an indispensable facet of its life in view of the catechetical ministry of the church. 
If the theological student does not learn how to teach, how is he to fulfill this 
important task, once he is placed in the service of the church? I do not think that 
it is without far-reaching significance that the ministry of the church in Zululand 
are known as "abafundisi" i.e. the teachers. 


I propose that this aspect of education is far more important in the African setting 
of the church than one at a glance would realize. Having mentioned the apologetic 
background elsewhere in this paper, I wish to emphasize the importance of the pedagogic 
possibilities offered the church in Africa. I wonder if our missionary outreach had 
put more and greater energy into its pedagogic duties rather than into an historically 
conditioned apologetic debate (in the African setting rather insignificant), whether 
there would have been quite as many schisms from the traditional church(es) as have 
occurred. 
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Third, in a time when the political, financial, spiritual and cultural issues dash 
against each other and become increasingly complicated, it is important that the 
theological student be taught two things in his reactions to this complicated 
setting: 


a) His reactions to them mst be theological and in service to Christ and his church. 
He must ask himself how he, as a Christian, a member of the church and as a theologiar 
is to react and how he is to participate in the debate fruitfully. He must be made 
aware of the fact that his contributions are not to be withheld by an appeal to an 
easy way out of a difficulty under the motto "the church mst stay out of politics". 
On the contrary, he must know that his contributions indeed are not only valuable, 
but essential in the situation existing at that specific time and in that specific 
place. His reactions must be formulated in such a manner and atmosphere that he 
indeed is asked for the opinion and thinking of the church in a specific matter 
instead of simply being ignored. 


b) His reactions mist be sincere and devoted, loving and penetraing. His theological 
training and the pedagogic methods used when he was educated to be a theologian mst 
be such that he knows within himself (consciously or unconsciously is not a matter 

of importance at this stage), that he is a caretaker of people, a member and repre- 
sentative of the church and a follower of the master. He is not, in the first place, 
the intellectual that spits out the correct answer when asked to do so, not the 
mastermind who, because of his relations with the church, his ordination and his 
attire, has the ultimate answer to everything because he, in all instances, can point 
to doomsday and thereby have the last word. This is an intellectual snobbishness that 
is found, but which must be avoided at all costs. The remedy is simple: an exercising 
and a training in worship from the first day to the last in the midst of the fellow- 
ship of saints at the theological institutions, an exercising and a training that is 
sincere in its every movement and every word, deep and pedagogic in every aspect, 
meaningful and suggestive in every form. 


At this stage I take the liberty of elaborating a little on the question of spiritual 
life at_a theological institution. Intensive studies in combination with sound spiri- 
tual life ought to produce a competent ministry. This statement may seem self-evident, 
yet it has been the case of discussion and questioning. While visiting an "enthusiast" 
seminary I was asked, when saying that Umpumlo , considered having five years of 
theological training, whether I thought it necessary to spend five years in acquiring 
the Holy Spirit. The question was asked in an arrogant and von oben attitude, and 

I therefore did not take it to heart. I rather felt sorry for the man and his students 
because both he, and consequently they, were losing an essential factor in preparing 
for ministry, the factor of knowledge. 


My own theological schooling was wholly at a university, and I must admit that at 
times I did wish that the faculty of the university had done more towards a spiritual 
schooling of the students who were preparing for ordination. We did at times feel 
lost and would have grasped at some form of help and advice. In my own case there 

may have been other factors combined with that of the studies which complicates them, 
and, therefore, not a typical example of what I wish to bring to our attention. What 
I wish to say however, is this: There is the other extreme to the incident related 
above - the extreme of studying theology for its own sake. The result is that a 
minister thinks he is to influence general outlooks and religious discussions from 

a narrow theological point of view. Dismissing the assumption that there is no secu- 
larism creeping into Africa, and therefore no ground for an intellectual atheism and 
godlessness, I suggest that the true answer to theological training, as far as the 
ministry of the church is concerned, is to be found in a sound and healthy, devotional 
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life coordinated with and into that of studies. 


Sound and penetrating knowledge in combination with a living faith is the ideal 
ministry, also for Africa. The combination ought to be one of necessity, not only 
of taste or reputation, It is essential that the church have a ministry which is 
well versed in the gospel which it is to proclaim from the pulpits on Sundays, and 
which it is to demonstrate in the missionary outreach of its tasks among the people 
it is sent to serve. 


A healthy spiritual life has its roots in a sound theological outlook. Theology has 
in itself no end and ultimate cause. Its aim is to describe and visualize a life in 
Christ in whom men and women ought to find their ultimate satisfaction, security, 
answer and hope. A theologian whose aim it is to carry out this message of the gospel 
must himself not only know about it, but he must practice it and live in it, so that 
in his ministry he speaks not only from conviction but also from daily experience 
and his own life of sanctification. 


For this very reason we have, at Umpumulo, introduced "Devotional Theology" as a non- 
examined subject and tried to arrange and stimulate a devotional life that is more 
than a mere exercise in certain devotional tasks and routine demands. We have devo- 
tional groups and encourage, as much as possible, personal devotions, private con- 
fession, etc., but we lack a minister set aside wholly for the students and for the 
staff. 


Within ASATI we have made important contacts with university chaplains which, once 

we have stabilized this field of work, ought to have far-reaching consequences, 
Indeed, it would be a useful task for associations to go further in their outreach 

to just those institutions of learning (such as universities) where the tendency to 
"scientific theology" so easily slips in and pushes out devotional life. We must also 
bear in mind the atmosphere of devotional life. At the same time that it must be sin- 
cere and honest throughout, it must not be sentimental and gloomy, "sweet" and self- 
occupied. It must point straight to him who is the master also of these apostles whom 
we train today as he was to those that he trained himself, devotionally and with sound 
scriptural backing. 


5. Standards in Education 


This subheading in itself could be a complete subject of its own. Consequently, 

only certain details will be taken up in this section, completely avoiding stan- 
dards as measured and evaluated in universities which fall outside the scope of 

this paper. 


Standards reached by an individual student depend on a number of factors, There is 
his own ability of studying, expressing himself, thinking and systematizing his 
thinking - in short, his own intellectual ability. There is the factor of the teacher 
and his abilities. There are teachers who are highly qualified academically but sim- 
ply lack every gift in terms of teaching or who lack pedagogical education. There is 
the factor of the institution and the atmosphere it breathes - does it stimulate 
studies? Does it give time for studies? Does it dictate the thoughts of the student 
to the extent that he feels suppressed and foreign on the institution's campus? 
There is the question of library and adequate material in it. The list could be 
lengthened considerably. 
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Standards attained by a student are generally measured by means of examinations. The 
very word examination brings to mind a host of difficulties connected to it. Let me 
briefly take up some of these problems as they will be related to contributions that 
can be made by associations. 


There are two basic forms of examinations; first external texts, and second internal 
examinations, the standards of which are qualified and defined by the institution con- 
ducting the examinations. At times these are conducted through a board of examiners 
which assesses both the teacher and student's work. 


External examinations are popular and are often commended simply because they are 
widely used and often are the only system in practice in a country for certain exami- 
nations, and consequently the only system known and officially recognized. This is 
applicable to a considerable extent in South Africa where there are external exami- 
nations for the Standard VI tests, the Junior Certificate and the various matriculation 
examinations. Tne University of South Africa also conducts external examinations. 


Characteristic of external examinations is the fact that they are centrally administered 
but conducted over a wide area. Assuming that all rules and regulations pertaining to 
the writing of the examination are followed, the method of testing a student has the 
advantage of being neutral and objective towards the student and open to a larger 
number of students who through various reasons are not attached to a single school 

or institution, e.g. correspondence students. It requires precisely the same standards 
of all those who sit for the examination, wherever they may be, and because of its 
width and subsequent reputation, is treated as an acceptable measurement of knowledge. 


Disadvantages with the system are, on the other hand, by no means lacking. An experi- 
enced teacher can, if the external examinations follow a given pattern, often more-or- 
less "work out" what the year's questions are to cover, and consequently assist his 
own students to go into these matters with particular concern. The system encourages 
memorization of facts or the contents of certain books and leaves little room for an 
evaluation which would reflect a grasp of a method or approach towards a problem and 
its related questions. It is difficult for a student to reveal that he is a thinking 
man, and that he is able to relate subject-matter learnt in one discipline to the 
content of another. 


There are practical difficulties attached to the method also. The examinations are 
often conducted at the end of a year's work. Over a period of a few days a student 

is required to put onto paper all his knowledge acquired during the course of the 
year. There is, in other words, no continuous evaluation of the year's work and the 
student's progress. A brilliant student may be hampered by temporary sickness on pre- 
cisely the day that he was to write the particular examination etc. 


Furthermore, there is a tendency in this type of examination to focus all attention 
on the student alone. If he fails, then it is he as a student who has been a failure, 
Very little is said about the teacher and his methods of instruction, the library and/ 
or other study aids which possibly would have put the student into quite a different 
position of passing, had he had the opportunity of making use of these. 


Lastly, but by no means least, there is the lack of opportunity of a "team", (i.e. a 
teacher and his students who have tackled a specific problem or relating theological 
material to a given local setting) to show the results of their findings or to relate 
the findings to a local situation. The main duty of the teacher is considered to be 
coaching the student who is preparing for an examination conducted by a group of select 
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Internal examinations have their limitations as well as their positive attributes. 

A major limitation would be that of a certain institution's diploma examination and 
its relation to that of another institution. Both institutions have diplomas, but 
both need not necessarily stand on the same academic level. The larger the number of 
institutions, each with its diploma course, the larger and more complicated the prob- 
lem becomes. This is one of the problems with which ASATI has been battling. Although 
the number of examinations does not correspond exactly to the number of member insti- 
tutions (at present 19), there is nevertheless a great variety in academic levels 
reached. 


Yet, mindful and well aware of all its weaknesses, it would appear that an organization 
which could evaluate not the students in the first place, but the institutions, might 
prove to be a workable solution. Such an organization would need acceptance by all 

and sufficient authority to fulfill its purpose. The task of the evaluators would be a 
thorough and penetrating examination of the facilities offered by an institution, 
including study and accomodation facilities, library and educational equipment and 
aids, teaching staff qualifications, the administration of the institution, its 
relations to co-institutions, and especially to its supporting churches, financial 
position, expansion programs and possibilities, indeed all aspects related and signi- 
ficantly involved in the teaching and education program of the institution. 


Allowing room for specialized approaches, flexibility and experimentation, an evalua- 
tion of also the student's progress through a period of studies, adaptation of the 
curricula of the institution to the needs of its church and the people served by the 
ministry schooled at the institution, freedom for the teacher to do research-work and 
involve his students in the same (thereby building up the "team" earlier described), 
and subsequent internal examinations would be made. The evaluators of the institutions 
would find themselves going through examination papers, noting the quality and stan- 
dards reached by the students, and, preferably, themselves evaluating a written paper 
which could be regarded as a final thesis written by the student in which he describes 
his own theological thinking, systematizing and arranging it. Subjects for such theses 
are legion and could be suggested by the evaluators in close cooperation with the 
staff of the institution. 


There is naturally an inherent possibility of some unevenness in the qualifications of 
the men produced by the various institutions. This need not be a drawback. It can be 

a stimulus and a drive which will encourage institutions in competition which is sound 
and healthy. Far more important than the differences in qualifications, are detailed, 
regular and publicized examinations of the institutions. A report on findings would be 
of importance, especially to the institution itself and to other institutions which 
would have reason to be interested in the findings. The report would include sugges- 
tions of possible action taken against institutions which do not meet requirements 

or which require some kind of reminder that there is need of improvement on specific 
issues. 


In this respect the American Association of Theological Schools Handbook of June 1964 
proves to be interesting reading. There is a list of accredited seminaries given in 
the book, and one is informed that this list is subject to yearly changes. There are 
regular inspections of the schools, and if there is need of indicating certain defi- 
eiencies, a school is given a "notation" describing the specific deficiencies and a 
time-period given to rectify these. If the school does not improve sufficiently to 
have this notation removed, it may then be placed on probation and no graduates of the 
school during that period will be accepted for further study or received as transfers 
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or accredited by other member institutions. Added to this embarrassment is that of 
loss of supporting agencies as far as finances are concerned - a matter of some 
importance! 


On the other hand, reflecting on these approaches and finding oneself in a principal's 
office with the unhappy task of finding qualified staff and funds for running the insti- 
tution satisfactorily, the approach no doubt offers one the opportunity of approaching 
one's authorities in quite another way and plead for assistance. One's plea backed up 
by a "notation" handed to one by a recognized body, and therefore possibly carrying 
greater wight than one's own little cries for help, may stir church authorities to 
greater activity. 


ASATI, facing problems peculiar to the Southern African setting, has laboured with the 
problem of standards and a common diploma course for a number of years. We have now 
arrived at a workable program which is neither a strict adherence to principles of 

an external examination nor an internal examination as defined above. We have tried 

a middle way and hope that it will turn out to be useful. We will be having external 
examinations with papers set by an examining board elected by ASATI, The number of 
courses is large and the possibilities of choice, subsequently, large enough to offer 
considerable freedom to the individual institution and/or student. At the same time 

we have set a minimum educational standard as entrance qualification for the examina- 
tion. We have also left room for an institution to enter such candidates for the ASATI 
diploma course as the institutions regard as competent, without necessarily having 
either a teacher's diploma course or a Senior Certificate. A thesis written on a given 
subject (chosen from some 4-6 subjects offered) will give opportunity for a student 

to express his own thinking and theological outlook. Papers offered by an individual 
institution and required by that institution as necessary for the ministry of the 
supporting churches are taken into account and are internally examined. Very much 
aware of the limitations of this type of standard evaluation, we look forward to 
thrilling experiences and mutual concern in developing our standards and curricula. 


I believe that the East African Association has quite an interesting method of evalua- 
tion, closely connected to Makerere. I would be happy to receive further details 

about this form of approach, very mich so because this evaluation has its roots within 
the association itself but with close links to a university. Indeed, mindful of our 
lack of intimate contacts with the majority of universities in Southern Africa, ASATI 
feels something that could be likened to a type of envy. Possibly this is a challenge 
to make further attempts to contact universities. 


It is important that as high a standard of theological education be reached as possible, 
and that, once a degree of standards has been reached, one does not sit back and be 
self-satisfied with one's achievements. There are always new fields that are to be 
tackled and overcome, new problems to be faced and new encounters to be made. Simply 
because of the fact that there does not exist a fully and wholly satisfactory form of 
examination and evaluation of study results, there will ever be room for adjustment, 
correction and improvements on what we already have achieved also in this field of 

our work, 


Moreover, whatever type of evaluation is followed, it must be such that it is accept- 
able and understood by all participants. The methods of evaluation must be clear and 
known, so that an institution will not be taken unawares. Rather, one should know 
what is expected of one at an inspection, and thereby have a fair chance of evaluating 
oneself prior to an inspection, and of knowing whether or not expectations will be met 
in one's institution. From the point of view of the evaluators, a slavish type of 
uniformity must be avoided! 
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Hence the requirement of a broad-minded and open group of evaulators. 

It is, after all, possibly not the library or the facilities or the financial aspects 
that pertain to an institution that are of the most vital importance. Far more impor- 
tant than all these is the staff of an institution. Experiences within ASATI have shor 
that the staff of an institution is the ingredient most subject to frequent change, 
and perhaps the ingredient least amenable to testing. That this in itself can cause 
many and serious complications is self-evident. Because this particular matter tends 
to become personal and therefore difficult to handle, it is imperative that such lines 
of understanding have been drawn up well ahead of appointments which neither restrict, 
circumseribe or inhibit a good teacher's activities and contributions, while, on the 
other hand, because of lack of staff or of the dignity of the person concerned or of 
other reasons, one finds that it is impossible to eliminate from a teaching-staff a 
poorly equipped teacher. .On this specific question there is room for much further 
planning and thinking and an involvement of not only the persons who appoint but 

the church authorities, the governing body of the institution, and possibly also the 
existing staff of the institution, especially in the case of the chief administrative 
officer. 


6. The Function of Regional Associations 


First is there a need for theological institutions getting together in associations? 
If so, are the needs valid or are they based merely on sentimental ties of companion- 
ship aimed at facing a wicked and overwhelming world together? 


The need for regional associations is intimately tied to the functions of the asso- 
ciation. These two, in turn, are based on the requirements of our time and the aims of 
theological training. Let us for a moment consider some of the functions and there- 
fore also the needs of associations. 


Firstly, the atmosphere of this ecumenical age has transferred us from a state of 
suspicion over against other traditions of the church than those represented by our- 
selves, and placed us in a sphere of cooperative work in which we try to see the best 
and positive aspects of each other. At least within ASATI we have found this an over- 
whelmingly great source of inspiration and resort of suggestive material. We are 
looking at the things that unite us to each other rather than at those that divide us 
from each other, and to our amazement, we find that for each staff Institute that we 
have held, the differences have decreased and ties have increased. So much have we 
become one, that our common syllabus is one to which Lutherans, Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and many other traditions of the church have committed 
themselves. 


We face, secondly, a host of similar problems and questions related to similar en- 
counters in practically all theological institutions and find that in pooling our 
resources, we not only enrich our common debate, but find many solutions that other- 
wise would have remained hidden in one solitary institution, should it by chance have 
been discovered by that staff. Inspired by a sharing of views and experiences, staff 
members have returned to their specific institution filled with new zeal for further 
work and creative thinking in terms of not only upholding what the institution already 
has got but to better and improve on what already is there. Characteristically, the 
sources of inspiration have been persons and institutions belonging to precisely thost 
traditions of the church that one previously feared most and consequently avoided. 
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The time has past when denominationalism was the essential factor to be borne in mind 
when dealing with theological problems. We find ourselves confronted with the task of 
writing new textbooks to suit new times and new settings, the settings being the same 
whether one be Lutheran or Anglican. Can we afford doing things by ourselves any longer" 
Have we the personnel and the financial resources for such undertakings in the shelter 
of isolated institutions? If the church in Africa is going to be an example of "to- 
getherness" then surely this program must start at the theological institutions and 
through a common body such as that offered by associations. 


If we are to have a body which will evaluate and check our standards of theological 
education, follow up relevant questions raised, and organize specialized study programs, 
how is this to be done without the assistance and guidance of an able and well-organ- 
ized authoritative body? We must have means for a qualitative check on our proceedings 
and work at the institutions, as well as a means of maintaining and improving theolo- 
gical education along lines earlier indicated in the paper, and relate it to accept- 
ed goals and standards of education, if we are to fulfill our tasks of producing an 
efficient and alert ministry of the church. If, through associations, one is able to 
draw up lines of evaluating and recognizing a common examination, this examination/ 
diploma/certificate will no doubt carry academic recognition in quite a different 

way than similar documents furnished by local institutions. Besides being a useful 
status symbol, much cherished in our African setting, in relating academically trained 
people to the community and authorities, a common document of recognition originating 
from a common examination standard will undoubtedly play an important role in future 
ecumenical encounters. 





I hasten to add that besides these functions of regional associations, there are a 
large number of functions and duties which, strictly speaking, fall outside the scope 
of this paper, but which, nevertheless, are important. One of these is that of a common 
representation e.g. when approaching authorities of various kinds and the exceeding- 

ly important task of being a bridge between university and institution on the one hand, 
and institution and fellow institution on the other. 


I allow myself the privilege of a closing remark, pertaining to isolation, again 
based on experiences acquired within the world of ASATI. 


Possibly, because I represent, in a way, sentiments which originate in ASATI, I fear 
isolation more than many other disturbing factors in our work. The reasons for this 
are many, and it is not the aim of this paper to take up these. But I find it neces- 
sary to point out the danger of isolation in a time when distance and area are be- 
coming increasingly small obstacles in the life and work of the church, yet, strangely 
enough, a time when the risk of isolation is increasingly becoming a major problem in 
our work. The very fact that we have not always gone out of our ways sufficiently 

to break through the barriers of isolation to other traditions of the universal church 
who carry on theological training, but are not members of our associations has been 

a handicap and an embarrassment. They have contributions to make and possibly we have 
something to give to them also. That we have not broken through the barriers of iso- 
lation that seclude us from the rich challenge offered us by the existence of the 
independent churches is not only an embarrassment, but a shame. Breaking through 
isolation to them would mean an encounter, a debate and dialog on theological issues 
that would indeed humble us and bring us to think in other terms, approaching these 
our fellow-men with other views than we have had hitherto. 
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This paper has discussed regional associations. Throughout the world we have such 
regional associations, also on the African continent. One other duty that an associa- 
tion must attend to is its relationship with other fellow institutions and try to 
build up points of contact and a sharing of views and experiences over and above 
those shared by institutions within the realm of the local association. I find this 
very important in that this will break isolation and enrich our life as theological 
teachers and representatives of various backgrounds as well as being yet a forum for 
further theological encounters at an even wider setting and background than that 
experienced within the realm of an individual association. 


Looking partly at the field of standards, partly at the field of curricula and then 
placing them alongside a third, that of our associations, I see a very great and 
promising acre that has to be ploughed and ploughed together. Therefore, brethren, 
let us do what the master has told us to do: put our hand to the plough and not look 
back until the task is accomplished! 
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Makerere University College 


Makerere University College is one of the three colleges, the other two being, one 
in Nairobi and another in Dar es Salaam, that constitute the University of East 
Africa. Its role and influence in the development of the three countries of the 

East African Community can best be seen through the variety of East African leaders 
and civil servants that have received their University education at Makerere. Since 
1922 Makerere has gradually produced an East African elite instructed in Arts, 
Agriculture, Social Sciences, Natural Sciences and Medicine. In spite of the 
existence of two chapels and a mosque aimed at meeting the needs of religious 
practices at Makerere, originally theology and the training of religious leaders 

and assistants did not have a visibly academic and impressive picture in the college. 
The Department of Religious Studies, at Makerere, came into being only five years 
ago under the Professorship of Dr. N.Q. King. It might be worthwhile in the following 
lines briefly to describe the history and present situation of the teaching of Re- 
ligion in the University of East Africa with a particular consideration of the sub- 
ject as dealt with in Makerere University College. 


Brief History of the Department of Religious Studies 


Teaching theology for the ministry in East Africa was introduced after the arrival 

of Christian missionaries to these countries in the 19th century. This teaching 

has been variously carried out in Theological Colleges and Seminaries. However 

the need for teaching religion at University level had long been felt. It is under 
this situation that in view of the visiting "Commission of the International 
Missionary Council" that Rev. F.B. Welbourn, the then Chaplain to St, Francis! 

Chapel wrote a paper under the title of "The place of a Department of Theology in 

an East African University (in Makerere III, 2(1949) 11-13, 32). This paper may be 
considered as one of the useful openers of discussions that led to decisions in favour 
of academic teaching of Religion at University level in East Africa. Gradually the 
need for a course in Religious Studies became clearer and clearer. But since the 
financial situation did not permit an immediate creation of a self-sufficient 
Department, the then two Christian chaplains in Makerere, namely Father Paul Foster, O.B , 
and Rev. F.B. Welbourn were prepared to consider the provision of such a course as 
part of their responsibility. A Certificate of Religious Studies was instituted in 
1951 with courses being provided for Protestant and Catholic students, covering a 
period of three years. 


The Department of Religious Studies started in 1963 with 14 B.A. and B.Ed. students, 
1 M.A. student and two full time staff plus part-time lecturers. Three papers were 
offered in Christianity, Islamics and African Traditional Religions; and two years 
later Philosophy was introduced. Since then the Department has grown rapidly both 
numerically and in the scope of its courses. 
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Present Situation 


At present, the Department of Religious Studies at Makerere is the only Institution 
that caters for and prompts the teaching of Religion at University level in East 
Africa. Its teaching and research services are manifold. As Professor J. Mbiti, 

the actual Head of the Department rightly puts it, "being keenly aware of the rich 
religious heritage of African peoples, in the areas of Christianity, Islam and 
African Traditional Religions, the Department of Religious Studies wished to be a 
centre where the study of this religious heritage can be stimulated, encouraged and 
facilitated. Religion is an integral part of the culture, history and life of African 
people and rightly deserves a place in the University curriculum where it can be 
scrutinized as an academic discipline." It is in this spirit that our department 
has been developed as a "Working Department" in such a way that it integrally and 
pastorally meets the needs of man as man. For that matter we like to call it a 
"Working Department" in the sense that in addition to moulding the thinking and 
personality of those who study Religion, they are equipped to use their knowledge 
and training in teaching, social work, Church work whether as laymen or clergy, 
journalism and literature, civil service, government employment, agriculture, medi- 
cine,business, industry, labour unions and all other aspects of national life. 


The present structure of the teaching staff is made up of 5 established posts, four 
of which are in Religious Studies and one in Philosophy. Besides, the department re- 
ceives visiting lecturers from time to time and from a diversity of traditions. 


Courses leading to a B.A. degree are conducted for undergraduates. They are planned 
in such a way that a student may be enabled either to take Religious Studies as a 

one degree subject or as combined with other subjects. Our Department accepts students 
who wish to do postgraduate work in Religious Studies or Theology. And a number of 
courses are organized to suit the needs of Extra Mural arrangements. 


A concrete example could here be quoted from last year's (1968/69) academic session. 
From the point of view of studentship, there were 105 undergraduates, 17 postgra- 
duates, 80 students doing Extra Mural courses. Here one should bear in mind that the 
Department is not directly intended to cater for ordinands. But now and again there 
are students who taste the flavour of things theological in such a way that they 
eventually decide to orientate their attention towards ordination. Most of our post- 
graduate students are often ordained persons. As far as courses are concerned, thirty 
two papers were (1968/69) offered in four main disciplines, namely: Christianity, 
Islamics, African Traditional Religions and Philosophy. Besides, the Department runs 
the Diploma in Theology (with 10 papers) for 9 East African Theological Colleges and 
Seminaries for which 98 students sat the examination in November 1968; and the 
certificate in Theology (4 papers), with 55 candidates in Kenya and Uganda sitting 
the examination in 1968. 


The Department is in a particularly unique way serviceable to the teaching of Theology 
in East Africa. This is done through its contribution to the Diploma in Theology as 
well as the Certificate in Theology of the University of East Africa. These schemes 
are proving to be a fruitful source of cooperation between the University and the 
variety of Theological Colleges, Seminaries and individuals who wish to avail them- 
Selves of the means of persuing the study of Religion in a more effective way. It is 
encouraging to notice that more and more Theological Colleges and Seminaries and 
individuals have been made aware of the usefulness of a University Department of Re- 
ligious Studies. 
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Research Programme 


Research work is one of the interesting committments of the Department. This is 
carried out either by lecturers individually or jointly i.e. tutors and students 
together. One of the many sided joint research projects being subsidized by a grant 
from the Research Grants Committee of the University is that which aims at "collect- 
ing, preserving, and interpreting theologically East African Traditional religious 
world-views as expressed in the cultures, concepts and practices of East African 
peoples." This is only part of the general research project by which the Department 
intends to relate the local religious scene in the areas of Christianity, Islamics 
and African Traditional Religions in order to be able to have clear perspective of 
Religion on Contemporary Africa. The Department plans to encourage and pursue this 
research area in order to meet a genuine need. For, on one hand, the field still has 
a very wide unexplored land, while on the other its relevance to current problems 
and national development in Africa cannot be overlooked. The Department of Religious 
Studies in its Research Programme is surely making a valuable and significant con- 
tribution in the teaching of Theology in East Africa as well as in the search for 
solution pertaining to problems of national growth and development. 


The results of our research are published either in monographs, such as Prof. Mbiti's 
book on African Religions and Philosophy or in our Departmental publication "Dini na 
Mila" and some occasional papers. A variety of articles from our research efforts 

go to other international publications and particularly to African Journals such as 
"The Africa Theological Journal", AFFR (African Ecclesiastical Review) and the 
"Cahiers des Religions Africaines." 


Leaning on such points as have been briefly described and eventually on some others 
which may come into picture in the course of development, the Department of Religious 
Studies will certainly continue to serve in the interest of genuine theological de- 
velopment in Africa as expressed in its uniquely ecumenical or better para-ecumenical 
lay-out. 
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Introduction 


This paper deals with two problems: 1) Academic theology and the university college 
and 2) Academic theology and church seminary, both as seen from Francophone Africa. 
Congo-Kinshasa and Madagascar are not included in our present consideration, not 
because they lack importance, but rather because they would require particular treat- 
ment for which space is not available in this presentation. The geographic area 
covered, therefore, is French-speaking West and Equatorial Africa, formerly under 
French colonial administration, stretching roughly from Dakar in Senegal to Brazza- 
ville in the Republic of Congo. In this area, Lutherans have been at work directly 
only in Cameroon and the Republic of Congo. 


I. Academic Theology and the University College 





1. In Francophone Africa as in France, there exists separation of church and state. 
This means that universities cannot have a department of religious studies or a 
Faculty of theology. 


2. Universities in Francophone Africa have been of recent creation. The one at 
Dakar was for many years a simple extension of one of the universities in France. 
The University of Abidjan and the Federal University of Cameroon were founded in 
1961, one year after the establishment of the Protestant Theological Faculty of 
Yaoundé (Faculté de théologie protestante de Yaoundé). 


3. French education, and its extension in Francophone Africa, is highly centra- 
lized. Although the "events of May 1968" have brought certain reforms into univer- 
sity training in France, its consequences have not yet been felt in Francophone 
Africa. Moreover, France subsidizes to a very large extent university training 

in her former colonies, both in terms of capital investment and personnel. From 
the administrative point of view, in Cameroon it is the Minister of Education who 
is the chancelor of the university and a Frenchman, the Vice-Chancelor, the exe- 
cutive in actual charge of the operation of the university. 


4, When the Protestant Theological Faculty was created in 1960, the nine chartering 
churches decided to establish it in Yaoundé, which was destined to become a univer- 
sity center, in order to foster contact and exchange with that university and to 
obtain government recognition. Both of these objectives were realized. In the 

case of the latter, it was due in large part to the openmindedness of the govern- 
ment and the university authorities who foresaw possibilities of cooperation of 
mutual benefit to the government and the churches, without violating the existing 
law of separation of church and state. 











II. 
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5. In what ways, then, is the Theological Faculty in Yaoundé related to the Federal 
University of Cameroon? Four areas deserve mention. 


a) Mutual matriculation. Theological students may matriculate in any of the university 
faculties of Letters, Law or Science. Conversely, students from those faculties may 
matriculate in theology. Because of the university in Yaoundé, our first-year 
theological students take their courses in philosophy, African sociology and 
African contemporary literature in the Faculty of Letters, our own Faculty no 
longer needing to offer these subjects. 


b) Staff exchange. For our seminar in Semantics, for refresher courses in French 
or English, the Theological Faculty has been able to obtain university staff. It 
is hoped that a reciprocal agreement may be reached with certain subjects in the 
field of African studies. 


c) Government stipends. Theological students may obtain government stipends on the same 
basis as university students and they are entitled to the same privilege with 
regard to university facilities. 


a) Special entrance examination. In cooperation with the Faculty of Letters, a special 
entrance examination to the Faculty of Theology has been set up. By means of it, 
graduates from "lower" theological schools, lacking the G.C.E. A-level (baccalau- 
réat), may obtain the equivalent, recognized by the Federal University. With it, 
such students enter the Theological Faculty in the third year and may obtain 
a B.D. upon satisfactory completion of the program of studies. This agreement 
between the Federal University and the Theological Faculty constitutes a signifi- 
cant step forward to overcoming the disparity which still exists on the level of 
secondary education among the African clergy. 


6. Possibilities of cooperation 


a) The Theological Faculty is currently studying the possibility and/or the advisabi- 
lity of having the Federal University grant the B.D. diploma (licence), rather 
than of granting it independently. 


b) With the transfer of the Roman Catholic Seminary from the bush to the proximity of 
Yaoundé, cooperation between our two theological institutions will be intensified. 
Openmindedness and great interest has been shown on both sides. Equally as impor- 
tant is the fact that our own cooperation may open the way for yet closer contacts 
with the Federal University. Our aim is directed in that way. 


7. Whereas the possibility is excluded that the Federal University will ever have 
a fully integrated department of religious studies or a faculty of theology, the 
probability is strong that the Protestant and Roman Catholic Faculties of Theology 
may be considered by it as such, without the latter at the same time having to 
sacrifice their respective autonomies. Cooperation and autonomy, these would be 
the conditions whereby a harmonious working agreement could be maintained between 
academic theology and the university college. 


Academic Theology and Church Seminaries 

All of the churches who are members of the Theological Faculty of Yaoundé maintain 
their own denominational theological schools, to which, for the present, they admit 
students with a secondary education below the G.C.E. O-level. To further cooperation 
amongst them, to facilitate standardization of curricula (without sacrificing in- 
genuity and freedom), to establish direct relations with the interdenominational 
Theological Faculty in Yaoundé, the Association of Theological Schools in West and 
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Central Africa was founded in 1966. Although one body, it functions in two 
sections, one comprising schools in Congo-Kinshasa, the other those in Congo- 
Brazzaville, Cameroon, and Dahomey-Togo. More specifically, these relations can 
be defined in the following five ways: 


1. To make possible entrance to the Theological Faculty of Yaoundé of the most 
promising graduates from the "lower" seminaries by means of the special entrance 
examination, mentioned above. Once in operation, this will necessitate the creation 
of a preparatory year, since the areas of study are general knowledge. 


2. The planning of refresher courses for seminary staff and pastors in active service. 


3. The preparation, the writing and publishing of theological texts, a task jointly 
undertaken to insure maximum cooperation, confessional background and representation. 


4, To improve library facilities by planning a centralized cataloguing system, per- 
mitting lending and borrowing over a vast geographic area. 


5. To establish a joint archive in the Faculty library at Yaoundé, bringing together 
historical records of the various churches and missions at work in West Africa, 
enabling students to do scholarly research work in Africa and at one place. 


In short, the purpose of the Association is to act as a coordinating and ecumenical 
agent in theological training for the Protestant churches in West Africa, aiming 
at top-level university instruction and seeking to overcome the disparity which 
still exists among the African clergy; all this as an instrument of the churches to 
prepare men and women for their responsibilities in the church of tomorrow. 
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When is theology academic? The obvious answer is when theology is undertaken and 
studied at some depth like any other subject in a university with a view to develop- 
ing in the student an intellectual curiosity which leads him to probe deeper and 
deeper into his studies. 


In their Introductory Section of New Theology No. l, the editors, Martin E. Marty and 
Dean G. Peerman say, "By theology we mean the rich diversity of analytical and syn- 
thetic undertakings by which Word of God and world of men are understood and brought 
into confluence." They go on to add "Even the modern godless man in systematizing 

his belief in history or power, in self or sex, is some kind of theologian". A writer 
like D.Z. Phillips would accept Ecclesiastical or Church History as academic theology 
because it "can be studied in the same way as any other branch of history is studied", 
He however discriminates against, say, Pastoral Theology. So whilst Phillipsallows 
for theological teaching in "theological ethics and systematic or dogmatic theology", 
he asserts that "Theology would be quite respectable, being but one aspect_of the 
wider studies known as anthropology, sociology, and the history of ideas."> 


Phillips further observes that theologians claim that "they teach truths concerning 
God and his attributes," with the further claim that "this knowledge of God is true". 
But he asks "what kind of knowledge do these (theological) studies involve? What does 
teaching then amount to?" ... "Theological concepts", he says, "arise out of religious 
practice, but religious practice, before it can be religious, presupposes theological 
concepts." "Religion is not a matter of argument, but of acceptance"* "To be an aca- 
demic subject, theology mst have philosophical theology as one of its component parts", 
to ensure some understanding of what is pregched. "Philosophical Theology" serves as 
a bridge between "theology and philosophy". We recall that Karl Barth refers to 
systematic theology as a free science.’ W.A. Whitehouse, anticipating Phillips main- 
tains that to claim that theology is a subject in the University "is to claim that it 
is a field of study directed to major matters of human enterprise and human concern 
with which no one else in the university is engaging directly" and that "there is 
learning to be promoted in this field and that in the context of promoting such learn- 
ing, there is a vehicle of education for undergraduates." 


He goes on to observe that theology as taught even at Oxford and Cambridge whilst 
providing "excellent material for scholarly education" in Biblical and Patristic 
Scholarship is primarily intended to affirm the revelation known in the Christian 
tradition. Theology should therefore "become more open to science, morals, law, 
letters, art and religions - including Chinese irreligion and the attitudes closely 
resembling it which are live options for persons in Britain today".7 Whitehouse, 

like Phillips, lays stress on philosophical theology as a bridge subject between theo- 
logy and other academic disciplines in the university. Whithouse, aware of the diffi- 
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culties of maintaining the study of theology in the contemporary secular age, settles 
on "small, experimental departments" of theology which would be organized to direct 
undergraduate students toward live research work later on. 10 Another writer, Ninian 
Smart, deplores the ‘emphasis on the Biblical and the historical side of Christianity 
in existing Departments of theology; it suffers from three evils. 


"First, it has restricted enquiry into religion as a human phenomenon. The non- 
Christian religions scarcely get a look in, and topics like sociology and psychology 
of religion are regarded as largely irrelevant. Second, it has made theology rather 
dull for those who are interested in religious truth and (falsity). Third, theolo- 
gical studies are not presented in a candid way in our universities."11 For him 
theology should be extracted from the "grip of the Christian establishment" and be 
exposed to interested agnostic, Jewish and other "outsiders" by establishing Depart- 
ments of Religion. Such departments will stimulate research as they can more readily 
take into their system such studies as the sociology and psychology of religion. For 
Professor Smart, "religion is too important both as a Phenomenon and in its intellec- 
tual claims to be treated as it is now in our universities". Departments of Religion 
will therefore more likely "do far more than present Departments of Theology to stim- 
late research and debate about the two fundamental aspects of religion, its ramifica- 
tions as a human phenomenon and its validity or otherwise in claiming to give us an 
insight into reality."13 


We may therefore infer from the preceding discussion that opinion on the form and 
place of theology in the (British) Universities is unsettled. The modern emphasis on 
phenomenology is one result of this state of flux. Academic theology, thus under- 
stood, is however for the men and women of appropriate intellectual calibre and is 
not directed to making good Christians, At the same time, the need for the clergy 

as well as the laity to understand Christian Theology is beyond debate. One serious 
drawback in the arguments of Prof. Ninian Smart is the implication that academic theo- 
logy should be primarily a study of religions. This change will lead to an undesirable 
vagueness. We note also that D.Z. Phillips seems to think of theology in terms of 
speculation and belief and so makes a sharp distinction between "theological procla- 
mation and philosophical understanding", 14 


But theology even though it is associated strictly with Christianity, can have an 
academic approach when taught in seminaries, thus arousing the same intellectual 
curiosity which is bred by university teaching. Seminaries of course are primarily 
concerned with preaching of Christian Gospel and therefore are interested in both 

a study of the Bible, Patristics and Christian Doctrine which admit of a theoretical 
approach as well as the more practical professional topics like Pastoral Theology, 
Christian Morals and Christian Liturgy. At the seminary level, the courses in Bible 
are designed to provide an understanding of the text whilst the courses, say, in 
Liturgy are essentially practical.15 In effect seminary courses look backwards and 
therefore tend to avoid new advances of knowledge which may deviate from the hard 
line of the traditional attitudes. Students at seminaries ordinarily intend to 

enter the sacred ministry and therefore must (a) be committed to the Christian Faith 
and generally speaking (b) have a senseof vocation. Seminary theology is also in- 
fluenced by a credo of the denominational attitudes of the founders of the seminary, 
even with regard to drinking alcohol or smoking a pipe, on the one hand, and celibacy 
or marriage on the other. This credo for better or for worse also lays its stamp on 
the courses provided whether in terms of medieaeval philosophy or of a literal under- 
standing of the Bible. L 
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It is not unknown that philosophy has been anathema among theologians teaching in 
seminaries because of the fear of upsetting the accepted maxims on which the faith 
of their students is based. 


Seminary theological education therefore demands, in addition to any academic theolo- 
gical studies, opportunities for cultivating practical professional experience through 
devotional exercise including eucharist worship, quiet days or retreats, preaching 

and the conduct of Christian worship both within and outside the walls of the seminary. 


In effect, seminarians live sheltered lives and are insulated from the secular in- 
fluences which prevail in the university - both in lecture rooms and students unions 
and clubs. On the other hand, they miss the clash of attitudes - secularist vis-a-vis 
Christian, because the size of their staffs is limited and the range of available 
courses restricted accordingly. Besides, even if we discount the Bridgewater treatise 
of 1859, it is still true to say that much of seminary teaching tends not to be alive 
to the contemporary and intellectual and social climate. Thus for example, it is not 
readily discerned in some older seminaries that "the concern of modern theology cannot 
be with the place of Christ in the world as conceived by the ancients but in the 

vast universe as revealed by science."17 


Seminary theology per se is however organized around a principle of close personal 
intimacy between staff and students over against the impersonality of university 
courses. Staff and students all have an overt belief in God and Jesus Christ; 

they mutually inspire each other to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Here we 
find a decided advantage which is difficult to establish in any university setting. 
An undergraduate need not accept the point of view of his tutor or lecturer. Again, 
seminary theology lays emphasis on high intellectual ability. Indeed, the Church of 
England figures for graduates who enter theological colleges are useful here (see 
table I). In addition, because of the practical aspect of the training, seminary 
students are required to cover a wide range of subjects some of them of very ex- 
tended scope (see table II). 


But we must take note of two lines of development which are taking place in contem- 
porary theological education. First, many lay folk are being admitted to seminaries, 
in the United States of America for example, who have no clear vocation to the ministry. 
At Fourah Bay College, students who have studied Religious Knowledge for degrees in 
General Arts and one who pursued an honours degree in theology have gone afterwards 
into secular walks of life. Theology is thus ceasing to be the preserve of clergy 
and ministries of religion. 18 Secondly, there is an increasing tendency for theolo- 
gical colleges to be sited within or near a university or university college. Bishop 
Stephen Neill advocated such a move in 1951 as one line of action towards improving 
the training of clergy in Africa.19 Where as at Fourah Bay College theological 
teaching - professional and non-professional - is already undertaken, the provision 
of halls for ordination candidates has also been advocated. 


The African Setting 


In the African situation, Departments of Religious Studies have appeared in all the 
recent universities. At Fourah Bay College (University of Sierra Leone) where there 
still exists a Department of Theology, a study of West African Indigenous Religions 
is actively pursued with provision for Islamic studies. Prof. Ninian Smart and 

D.Z. Phillips will we hope agree that the African setting more than any other, pro- 
vides unique opportunities for studying the various Christian sects which proliferate 
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across the entire continent and in particular, the bold publicity given to the re- 
vival of pagan customs. It also meets Whitehouse's call for the alliance of theology 
with law, letters or anthropology .2° It further provides support for an emphasis on 
Systematic as against Historical Theology.2+ 


For a Christian theologian such study deserves to be classed as academic even if it 
ultimately provides a means of promoting Christian Evangelism among the African 
peoples. To understand the religious thought of the African people, a scholar must 
draw on anthropological, ethnological and sociological factors whilst not ignoring 
the traditional Biblical and doctrinal elements of Christian Theology. He also has 
a wide scope for pushing forward the frontiers of knowledge especially so in the 
field of systematic theology - the concept of God, the meaning and nature of Being, 
Creation, survival after death, the spirit. Christian witness in Africa extends 
beyond the mere proclamation of the Gospel. 


In a Paper read at the American University of Beirut in 1967 on the University and 
National Development, Dr. K. Onwuka Dike, former Vice-Chancellor of the University 

of Ibadan, called attention to the rapid rate of development of the universities in 
Africa. So in a technological age "weight must be given to the natural sciences and 
technology".22 At the same time, Africa is torn by political upheavals; so the African 
universities must take their place in the enhancement of national economic develop- 
ment. Dr. Dike however observes that the universities must be "the conscience of the 
nation" and provide "fearless and constructive criticism" of the powers - that - be; 
they must also seek to be "the defenders of truth and justice". These two areas of 
life call for Christian witness. Pace Professor Ninian Smart and D.Z. Phillips, 

the present writer like W.A. Whitehouse would therefore settle on a department of 
theology in the university which would also train candidates for the sacred ministry. 
This has been the raison d'être of Fourah Bay College for nearly a century. Meanwhile 
the presence of a Chapel and a Chaplain has played an invaluable role in the general 
life of the College. 


23 


Conclusion: 


We live today in a world of rapid changes. The Christian witness is all the more im- 
perative in areas other than that of the professional minister, such as research 
social work amongst various grades of people and especially so among the gomg. 24 
Theological education therefore calls for opportunities to bring those engaged in 
such study, into close contact with the social sciences. Only in this way can the 
old isolationism of the seminary be overcome. The demands of the times makes it 
necessary for an understanding of all attempts to push back the frontiers of know- 
ledge. The educated theologian must therefore be exposed to all aspects of contempo- 
rary learning even though he may not be expert in any field outside his special 
subject. To achieve this end, theological education must be provided in an environ- 
ment which allows for some association with contemporary thinking. Such an environ- 
ment exists in the university. If we also accept as Christians that all truth is 

of God, then the Christian theologian by cultivating an understanding of the con- 
temporary discoveries in the social and natural sciences will be better placed to 
relate his belief in God to the secular knowledge of the day thus centring all 
knowledge in the God of Jesus Christ, "in whom are hidden all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge" .2> 
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TABLE I 
The Proportion of graduates to non-graduates in the period 1956 - 1967 were as follows: 
1956 1960 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


45h 48h 38h 36h ud 35 35% 


(cp. Bernard de Bunsen - op. cit. p. 20) 
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THEOLOGICAL FACULTY CONFERENCE FOR AFRICA Lecture No. 3 d 


under Theological 
sponsored by the Lutheran World Federation Education 


University College and Church Seminary 


by 
D.W. Bandey 


I have been given fifteen minutes in which to address the Conference, and it has been 
suggested that I submit a fuller version of my comments in typescript. In this, I shall 
try to deal in some depth with situations which I know personally, because I think that 
a theoretical study of the many varieties and possibilities of curricula and cooperation 
in universities and seminaries would be less stimulating. 


In places which have inherited the British tradition, there are three distinct systems 
of training men for the Christian ministry. I do not think that merely taking a univer- 
sity degree in theological subjects can rightly be called "training for the ministry"; 
if it were, it would constitute a fourth system. The three are: (i) Church seminaries 
closely linked with universities; (i1) Seminaries entirely independent of universities; 
(iii) Seminaries exclusively for post-graduate students, Generally the Methodist and 
Congregational Churches have used the first system, Baptist and Pentecostal Churches 
the second, and Anglican and Presbyterian the third. About the systems in Lutheran 

and Reformed Churches I cannot generalise. Also, I do not think that it is part of 

my task to consider the training of men of lower academic standards. 


(i) Closely linked Seminaries and Universities 


In these, one usually finds resident in the seminary some students who are attending 
the university for degree courses in theology, and others who, though not markedly 
inferior intellectually, lack the entrance qualification demanded by the university. 
For the latter, the seminary provides the whole curriculum; for the former, it provides 
the comunity life and what may be called the "Church-centered" training. All join 
together in devotional discipline, in fellowship and intimate discussions, and in 
studies of practical and pastoral work, denominational order and discipline, and homi- 
letics. The university men are thus prevented from becoming a self-conscious intellec- 
tual elite in the Church, and the non-university men have the stimlus of association 
with university students. Because of the link with the university, all the theological 
students have some contact with students of other disciplines and thus encounter the 
prevalent secular criticisms of Christianity and the Churches. 


All this is good, but there are difficulties for the men who are taking university 
courses. The university regards them as its full-time students, and they find it 
difficult to give adequate attention to the Church-centered seminary courses. It is 

not unknown for seminary tutors to become so irritated by this that they are highly 
critical of the students, possibly because they suffer from resentment at their own 
apparently inferior status. The students also become resentful, because they, unlike 
secular student, are expected to give time to devotional and other seminary disciplines. 
They want to participate fully in the social, sporting and intellectual activities of 
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the university. The result is that they often suffer from a lack of spiritual stability, 
and do not give its rightful place to the devotional life which is needed for their 
spiritual growth. They feel a conflict between preparing for their Church vocation, and 
witnessing for Christ in the university campus. This may give rise to grave tensions, 
for the type of witness which is effective among university students is very different 
from that which is appreciated by established Church congregations. Many students have 
come into conflict with their Church authorities and traditions. 


I have found that students react to these tensions in two opposite ways. Some become 
rigidly Church-oriented, rejecting the university way of life and treating their study 
only as means towards a qualification. Others adopt the university attitude of mind, 
rejoicing in the intellectual adventures of philosophy, psychology and sociology. 

These tend to reject denominational traditions as obscurantist and sectarian. A few 
succeed in holding the two emphases in creative tension, but these are usually men of 
more than average ability who have had the guidance of wise tutors and counselors. 

I know men who for the rest of their lives remember gratefully a particular member of 
staff who kept them in spiritual balance during their times of doubt. Unfortunately 
both members of staff and students are often so busy that there is very little time 
for counseling. Even more unfortunately, in seminaries for non-whites most of the staff 
who might do this are expatriates. No matter how much good-will and knowledge a tutor 
may have, he can counsel only those students who have confidence in him and who come 
to him voluntarily. Most African students are convinced that white men do not under- 
stand their emotional stresses, their social problems, and the effects and implications 
of their childnood experiences. If the white man is expatriate, the barrier is all the 
stronger. I have met several white men who simerely thought that they could understand 
and sympathise with their African students ; I have yet to meet a black man who agrees 
with them. In South Africa we have also the factor of the black man's social and economic 
subordination; it is quite impossible for a white man to appreciate what it means to 
grow up in a society where you can only do, and dare only say, what the white man allows. 
All theological students need help in their spiritual and emotional struggles; African 
students are much less likely to get it than are white students. 


In spite of these difficulties, I think that closely linked seminaries and universities 
provide a good situation for the training of ministers. In most countries, seminaries 
which have formerly been isolated are moving into university campus neighbourhoods. 
What is neededits more attention by the Churches to the provision of adequate staff. 


(ii) Independent Seminaries 

What happens in these depends entirely on the staff, which is appointed by and respon- 
sible to a denomination. The tutors are, more often than not, strongly denominational 
in their outlook, not particularly interested in radical self-criticism or in ecumenical 
encounters, and out of touch with secular youth. The seminary tends to produce, and is 
probably intended to produce, ordinands who are trained to propagate and maintain the 
traditions of their denominations as interpreted by their tutors. This is very notice- 
able in the Anglican Church, which has different seminaries for High Church, Middle 
Church and Low Church groups. 





Our missionary history in Africa has inevitably resulted in the establishment of such 
seminaries, and we must not condemn our ancestors for doing that which was the best 

in their circumstances. But we must not assume that it is right to continue thus. In 
most places there is a possibility of creating an ecumenical seminary. In some places 
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the seminaries (denominational or ecumenical) can be located close to a university, 
even though few of their students are of university standard, and both staff and 
students can benefit from the association. I believe that seminaries which are neither 
ecumenical nor linked with a university ought to be abolished as soon as possible, so 
I will say no more about them. 


(iii) Post-Graduate Seminaries 


These can exist only where a sufficient number of university graduates offers for 
ordination. In the United States and in Scotland this is usual, but certainly not in 
Africa. Where it is possible, it seems to be the best system. The students are not 
struggling with an unfamiliar environment; they have become acclimatized to university 
life and are not floundering in a flood of new ideas. Even if they are registered for 
higher degrees they can build up a positive relationship between their academic know- 
ledge and their Christian vocation. They are ready to appreciate the need for, and 
benefit of, devotional discipline. They are mature enough to appreciate a study of 
personal counseling methods, and to cooperate with non-Church socially redemptive 
agencies. 


This system is costly to the Church unless the student can pay his own way through 
his first degree, for he will have to be supported for five or six years, during some 
of which he will probably have a wife and possibly a child or two. Nevertheless, many 
Churches do adopt this system for suitably qualified and capable students. Some pay 
the whole cost, others give large subsidies. Some follow the method common in teacher- 
training, and demand a proportionate repayment of the amount awarded in case the man 
resigns from the ministry before he has served a reasonable number of years. The 
pledged repayment system works all right for white student, who, if they resign from 
the ministry, can earn a good salary in another job. But for non-white students it is 
generally unworkable, because their salary levels in secular employment are so low. 
If one of them resigns, the Church hag to write off the cost of his training as an 
irrecoverable loss. 


(iv) The University 


Traditionally, university departments of theology have offered courses in Biblical 
Studies, Greek and Hebrew, Systematic Theology (Dogmatics and Apologetics), and 
Ecclesiastical History. Commonly, some background study of history and philosophy 

is required, and more rarely some acquaintance with psychology and sociology. In the 
United States more attention is given to the so-called "practical subjects" than 
elsewhere. 


This curriculum has been the target of criticism recently, to the effect that it pro- 
duces men who know a good deal about the distant past but very little about the world 
in which they will work. It has been said that they know more about first-century man 
than about twentieth-century man. They are equipped to preach to a rural and pastoral 
people in thought-forms derived from Biblical times, but not to people involved in 
modern city and industrial problems. Our congregations are not very concerned with 
the authorship of epistles and the composition of Old Testament literature, but are 
desperately in need of knowing how to relate a first-century gospel to a twentieth- 
century situation. 
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Many churches are therefore encouraging their student-ordinands to take not a theolo- 
gical but a general first degree, with emphasis on human and scientific studies in 
preference to classics. This leaves the post-graduate seminary to provide, either 
through its own tutors or through cooperation with a university, both academic and 
practical training for the ministry. It needs a highly qualified staff and a really 
adequate library, or there is a danger that the student will regard his training for 
the ministry as intellectually inferior to his previous studies. At present, we find 
Churches adopting this system only if they are financially strong, as are the Dutch 
Reformed and the Roman Catholic Churches in South Africa, or if they have so few 
well-educated candidates that the burden is small. 


Some seminaries register students for external degrees, such as those of the University 
of South Africa and of London University. This is very much a second-best expedient; 
the students are not living in the intellectual world in which they are studying. They 
miss the social, religious and mental life of the university campus, and there is a 
strong tendency for the study material to pass from their books through their memo- 
ries on to the examination scripts without being properly digested and criticised. Also, 
the seminary authorities do not participate in forming the curriculum or staff of the 
department. This method of training can be justified only where more intimate associa- 
tion with a university is impossible. 


(v) Ecumenism 


This cannot always be taken for granted in a university. In South Africa, the language 
of tuition determines whether the syllabus will be designed for the Dutch Reformed 
Churches or the others; indeed, in Pretoria there are two divinity faculties in one 
university, to accommodate two differing branches of the D.R.C. In other countries, 
the faculty is likely to be biased towards the denomination dominant in that country. 
Even in a university, therefore, a conscious effort must be made if the faculty is to 
be truly a Faculty of Theology, and not a Faculty of Denominational Tradition. 


In a seminary the problem is much more acute. I am convinced that denominational 
seminaries are anachronistic relics of an unhappy past, and that they should as 
quickly as possible be drawn together in ecumenical ventures. It is probably wise to 
begin with a federal constitution, so that each denomination can house, counsel, and 
arrange devotional discipline for its own students. If a participating denomination 

is nervous of contamination, it can even teach separately such courses as it dare not 
accept from a tutor of another denomination. At the Federal Theological Seminary from 
which I come, we began in this way, but within four years the fears had been dispelled 
and all tuition was given irrespective of denomination. Our hope is that in due course 
we shall become a Union Seminary under an ecumenical Board of Management, but there 
are differences in denominational discipline which make this difficult at present. 


I believe that God is forcing us to realise that men are saved not by being Lutherans 
or Methodists, but by being Christians. Not Luther or Wesley, but Christ is the Saviour 
of the world, and the separate denominational training of our clergy obscures this. Our 
clergy too often become leaders in religious clubs, and the laity pays more attention 
to the rules of the club than to the Gospel of Christ and the ethics of the New Testament 
Are not those who still cling to denominational seminary training showing a fear of the 
truth? In their seclusion they can pretend that the world is as they would have it to fit 
their dogmas, and that the gospel conforms to their preferences. In an ecumenical unit 
this is impossible; the truth mst be faced because there is nothing else upon which all 
can agree. Christ mst be central; because there is no one else whom all are willing to 
accept. We are forced to focus our thinking and our teaching on what the world really 
needs and what God is really offering. 
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Theological Education in Africa 
- Reality and Hopes 


W. Gliier, Chairman 
L. Sealf, Reporter 


I. A Theological School in the Context of Its Educational Environment 


The Rev. Andrianarijaona, President of the Malagasy Lutheran Church and professor 
in the Ecole Pastorale Luthérienne, Ivory, Madagascar, presented his paper. The 
respondent was the Rev. Dr. Pol J. Vonck*, a theological teacher at St. Paul's 
Senior Seminary, Kipalapala, Tabora, Tanzania. 


Rev. Vonck's remarks supplementing Rev. Andrianarijaona's paper came out of Roman 
Catholic tradition and experience. He pointed out that it had become clear that many 
of the problems discussed in this meeting relative to theological education are 
mutual problems for both Roman Catholics and Protestants. There is something hope- 
ful in this from an ecumenical point of view. How can we transcend our denomination- 
alism? Uniformity is not the goal, but rather a oneness in koinonia, in fraternal 
love in one common shared liturgy; a oneness in witness (martyria and kerygma); 

a oneness in diakonia to the world. 


For Roman Catholics, the Major Seminary has been the bulwark of training for the 
ministry for a long time. The major weaknesses of this system have been: 1) Remote- 
ness and generalness in the daily life because the atmosphere and emphasis was semi- 
monastic. 2) The scholastic theology and philosophy was irrelevant to 90% of the 
students and their future tasks, and 3) It would not be geared to the needs of the 
most elite groups of intellectuals. 


The Minor or Junior Seminary - really a secondary school - prepares students for 
the Major Seminary. Much of its discipline is geared to the pattern of the Major 
Seminary. 95% of Roman Catholic students come from such institutions. However, it 
has proven to be a very expensive means of recruiting ministers, because only about 
10% of these school leavers actually enter the Major Seminary. Furthermore, they 
receive no government subsidy. Since these Minor Seminaries use priests as instruc- 
tors this further aggravates the whole problem of the shortage of priests. 


What are the results of this large effort? Out of 27,000,000 Catholics in Africa 
there are about 15,000 priests, 3,000 of whom are Africans. With the exception of 
special areas, e.g. North Africa, the ratio is one priest for 2,000 Christians. 

In Uganda the ratio is one priest to 3,333. But if we consider the ratio of African 
pastors to Christians we find in Tanzania, one to 5,570; in Uganda, one to 9,000; 

in Kenya, one to 16,500. Research shows the ratio is worsening. The missionary is 
phasing out. The only solution is to change the system. The needs of the people will 
have to determine the pattern of the ministry. Rigid church laws must not be allowed 
to stifle the Spirit. Before looking at the Africanization of our "theologoumena", 


*Father Vonck also supplied further reference material as an addendum after the 
Conference for inclusion in this report volume. This is given at the end of the 
report on his response. 
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let us work out African-oriented institutions as a necessary prerequisite for a 
wholesome church life. Must all priests have approximately the same amount of training 
and the same background? 


Some trends in current Roman Catholic thinking on the renewal of the ministry. 


Addendum: I now have in my possession two interesting papers on "Patterns of Ministry" 
that have been prepared and discussed during the first session of the 1969 seminar 
study year: "The Church in Tanzania Today" organized by the Roman Catholic Pastoral 
Institute of Bukumbi. A few extracts from these papers: 


"Looking at the situation of the indigenous clergy of Tanzania, three facts are 
immediately evident: 


l. shortage of priests in relation to the number of Catholics 

2. the gap that exists between the standard of living and the style of life of the 
clergy and that of the ordinary people; 

3. the uncertain financial future of the clergy." 


"A simple increase in the number of priests, even a significant one, would not really 
solve the problem. What is needed is a new style of life. Up to now African priests 
have continued to follow the style of life of their missionary associates with little 
change or adaptation. Parish plants are generally large, boma-like compounds whose 
physical arrangement immediately sets the priests living on a more modest scale, 
closer to the people and dispersed among the Christian communities they are called 
to serve." 


"All our dioceses are greatly dependent on ‘foreign aid' for their operation... It 

is even said that fear about an uncertain financial future is one of the main ob- 
stacles to priestly vocations among secondary students. If the number of Tanzanian 
priests were to increase... it would be absolutely impossible to support them in the 
present manner. It would become necessary for them to earn their living in some way. 
Salaried employment is only available in towns where schools exist, and competition 
for these is increasing rapidly. If priests were forced to earn their living among 
the communities that need them, many would probably have to be village farmers, shop- 
keepers or artisans." 


Solution proposed: 


"a) broader recruiting of candidates: 
are junior seminaries still so necessary, or even worth the expenditure involved? 
figures: e.g. in 1966 there were 3.046 junior seminarians in Tanzania and only 
298 major seminarians. Ratio 13.5: 1l. 


Something should be done in a systematic, organized way to present the secondary 
school leavers the possibility of becoming a priest. 


b) However, this initial broadening of the recruiting base for the priesthood cannot 
be sufficient to provide the number of priests needed... the only way to supply 
our Christian communities with the priests they need and have a right to is to go 
much further and present to mature men the possibility of serving their communities 
as priests... To maintain that qualified, mature married men could not answer this 
need, only because they are married, would be a grave responsibility. 
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c) If solution b) were to be envisaged then we would eventually come to a greater 
diversification of ministries in the church. For want of a better name, we might 
call this new type of priestly life, the ‘village ministry'... We would not suggest 
that the 'village ministry’ replace the ‘traditional ministry’. Both are needed 
for the vitality of the church and they complement one another. Would there be a 
danger of a 'second-class' clergy? ... If priestsof the ‘village ministry' were 
the majority of the priests of the country (as the pastoral needs would indicate 
that they should be) and drawn from the adult population, and if access to the 
traditional ministry was open to anyone regardless age or status, then the danger 
of first - and second class clergies could be avoided. 


d) All of this would require a radical transformation of the present structures for 
priestly formation. The following is presented merely as an example of such new 
structures: 


1) traditional senior seminaries with a provisional double course: one for O-level 
candidates and one for A-level candidates, with the eventual elimination of 
the O-level course when the entrance requirement was raised to A-level only. 


2) The opening of new schools (not called seminaries) for the preparation of 
mature candidates for the ‘village ministry'. A new type of curriculum would 
have to be developed with a strong emphasis on ‘learning - through - doing' 
and preparation for self-support through the development of practical skills 
and natural talents where the candidate did not already have a profession or 
trade." 


A few lines from the second paper prepared by Father Stephen Mbunga. 


"The Christian Community, therefore, shall be better served and also awoken to a 
greater sense of its responsibilities by being encouraged to evolve its ministries 
from within instead of having them given from outside. This shall imply in turn 

a totally different approach to the question of priestly vocations. Instead of the 
vocation being thought of primarily a private matter between the individual and 

the bishop, it would be more clearly a call to service from the Christian comunity 

as a whole. The candidate should be elected by his people, presented to the bishop... 
Presiding over a Christian community and celebrating the Eucharist does not require 
scholarly or scientific competence as the principle prerequisite, but rather sufficient 
experience to direct and unify the community; - I mean the spiritual experience, the 
practical example of life based on faith, broad human experience enabling him to under- 
stand his people... 


Consequently the tendency will be to choose men in their maturity. Priests should be 
chosen from every profession and state of life. The simple priestly ordination should 
not involve the renunciation of their previous profession or of its exercise. If a 
priest, however, is then called to assume some more important function he may well 
have to give up his earlier profession and acquire a deeper theological and pastoral 
formation... As a corollary, celibacy to all priest should be optional and not obli- 
gatory. 


A very fortunate situation in Tanzania. Tanzania is now launching a gigantic, vital and 
promising adaptation focused on the good of man as a whole being, socially, economically 
and culturally. It is all based on Ujamaa policy.... The active cell-places where 

this project is functioning are the ever increasing Ujamaa villages. It is a must that 
the church grafts herself firmly there, otherwise she remains in the air and foreign 

as it is the case up to now." 
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Catechetical Schools: Two years of training. Seven years of school previously. 

The whole family attends school. The students become full-time workers even though 
they must work some each day on their plantations. What prevents the church from 
ordaining these people to the diaconate or even the priesthood, especially if the 
work of the church is hampered by too few ordained ministers? 


Junior Seminaries: These have become ordinary schools leading up to a higher certifi- 
cate. Perhaps we should drop the name Minor Seminary. Many of the priest-teachers 
could perhaps be withdrawn and replaced by lay-teachers. But, then a full-time 
competent chaplain should be available in the school. However, this will entail 

much expense to the church and few want to hand over the whole school to the govern- 
ment. The redistributions of the priest-teachers might solve the problem of priest 
recruitment. 


Major Seminaries: 


a) Academic environment: Students have had at least four years of secondary school - 
sort of a hybrid school. There is a lack of a clear point of reference. Some students 
still have difficulty in expressing themselves adequately in a written paper. 





b) Social and cultural environment: Do our seminaries really involve themselves in 
the life of the country (Tanzania)? Are the students really trained to diakonia in 
the concrete world of Tanzania? 


c) Ecumenical environment: The world has become a village. The secular trends in 
philosophy and theology are unsettling the minds of our students. Many priests are 
giving up their ministry. The priest no longer knows who he is or what he should be. 


d) Academic training: Major Seminaries are still central institutions. However, 
possibilities for graduate and post-graduate study should remain open for our 
students - not for self-fulfilment, but for the diakonia of the church. There is a 
need for creative thinkers and not just translators and teachers in seminaries. 
There is a need for an African orientation in theology. We should not feel inferior 
about African universities. It is good to study side by side with the elite of one's 
own country. 


Summary: The function of the ministry is at the crossroads. To resolve the various 
tensions and pressures we need clarification and a splitting up of what used to be 

a monolithic function. The question facing the church is simply this: Is it ready 

to read the signs of the times and to study the problems while it still has thousands 
of priests in its service, or will it sit back and wait until it has taken on the 
proportions of a major crisis? 


In the discussion which followed the paper by President Andrianarijaona and the respons 
by Father Vonck, the need for higher education was recognized, but often it does not 
fit the present needs in the various countries. The system seems to impel people to 
get a degree for the sake of the degree. Often a well-trained pastor is separated 

from his people. This happens all over. The pastor should be well-trained, but should 
also be one of his people. 


Today the ministry is looked down upon by educated people e.g. in South Africa. The 
entrance qualifications for theological training are low and varied. So, many pastors 
have an inferiority complex. Often a rivalry between pastors and teachers occurs. As 
a result many teachers lose interest in the church. 
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The task is to put many of the points of a conference like this into practice. 
Should we put all our emphasis on the general course as over against a degree 
diploma? Are our present locations suitable? Perhaps we should move into the 
urban areas. 


The statement of Father Vonck was underscored, namely, that there is an advantage in 
studying with the elite of one's own country. 


It was the strong opinion of the conference that there is a great need for education 
in the mother tongue and a rethinking of the Western heritage in Africa, but it must 
be an ecumenical endeavor, not in isolation. If the mother tongue is used, then there 
is a need to keep abreast of the literature in other languages. It was suggested that 
good theses in the vernacular should be translated into, e.g. English, so others can 
get the benefit of them. The issue cannot be either/or, but it must be both/and - 
mother tongue and a foreign language. 


There must be more coordination between Bible schools and the colleges and between 
the colleges and the universities. An effort should be made to know and express the 
languages used in the various regions. Coordination in a country can be done on an 
ecumenical basis. Some inter-change of staff may be useful. Teachers need to be re- 
leased, for example, for a term, to get "in touch" again. 


Union theological colleges were suggested, where denominational seminaries would be 
preparatory schools for the union college. The students would have advantages here, 
for example, a common worship life and what they will carry back to their own churches 
from this shared experience. 


The problem of scholarships for advanced theological studies was underlined. Scholar- 


ships should be available which will apply to different institutions both in Africa 
and abroad. 


II. Standards and Curricula - the Functions of Regional Associations 





The Rev. Axel-Ivar Berglund, Rector of Lutheran Theological College Umpumuio, South 
Africa, and former president of the Association of South African Theological Institu- 
tions (ASATI), read his paper. The respondent, Dr. A.M. Lugira of Makerere University 
College, Kampala, Uganda, pointed to the realistic statements made by Rev. Berglund 

in his paper referring to the fact that African comparative religion is becoming an 
increasingly exciting study. Dr. Lugira noted it is difficult to distinguish between 
witchcraft and true traditional religion. It is the tendency of lay leaders to champion 
African traditional religion, so we should rightly give more serious thought to this 
subject. Since the lay leaders are so strong on this, we must readjust our attitudes 
because we easily tend to lag behind. 


Commenting the two main streams of theological education, namely 1) pastoral and 
ministerial, and 2) academic, Dr. Lugira felt there is a danger of trying to create 
academic theologians and minimizing the pastoral approach. What should we do? He 
suggests having some regional pastoral institutions as well as regional associations, 
to train people who are oriented toward pastoral service. We should also think of 

the creation of specialized colleges to produce academic theologians, who in turn 

will feed the pastoral colleges as teachers. There should be definite mutual cooperatioi 
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Commenting on the lecturer's stress on the primary aims of theological institutions, 
Dr. Lugira felt that it is good for theological institutions to work side by side 
with the university colleges. The “exaggerated apologetic approach" referred to by 
Berglund seems to be disappearing, at least in Uganda. The spirit of "creative theolo- 
gical thinking" which Berglund referred to should be given considerable attention 

so that the students do not merely parrot their teachers’ remarks. 


Concerning "Curricula and Educational Methods", Dr. Lugira commented on the prevalent 
attitude that the church should stay out of politics. He said that our curricula have 
at points created sort of an isolationism, to such an extent that some colleges are 
ignoring the national system of education. Sometimes church schools take longer to 
complete the same course than the state schools. Many students despair over this 
situation. State leaders want denominational thinking kept out of politics, not 
religion as such. 


Commenting on external examiners, Dr. Lugira says they can raise the standards of our 
institutions and help maintain these standards. We must maintain high standards in 
spite of the in-between students. 


Dr. Lugira maintained that cooperation of regional associations is one way to develop 
something truly African. Here is a way to bring in the communalism of African society. 
We can learn, for example, of the significance of cattle for all Africans, since cattle 
play an important role in African society from the southern Sudan down to South 
Africa. We can also learn the significance of the quest of marriage. With these common 
denominators understood, we can begin to think of an African theology. We mst rid 
ourselves of a purely Western approach as the only way of expressing Christianity. 


Dr. Lugira pointed to the importance of expatriates in helping to create an African 
theology by engaging in theological education in Africa. Africanization does not mean 
putting a black man in a post because he may be Western in his thinking. Even a Euro- 
pean may be Africanized. In this sense Europeans may do much with regard to Africa- 
nization. 


Discussion was devoted to several issues. It was pointed out that a study of early 
church history could be helpful in the African context. Much time was spent discussing 
the relationship between theological institutions in Africa and those in Europe and 
America. The group felt there should not be a severing of these ties, but a construc- 
tive cooperation, a “cross-pollination". At the same time, the independence of African 
institutions mst be maintained. Again the need for creative, independent thinking 
was stressed. Africans need to be themselves and yet be free to borrow from others. 

We do not exist in a vacuum. It is difficult to make a clear line of demarcation 
between colonial and traditional influences. There is the constant need for a two- 
way street between African institutions and other theological institutions throughout 
the world. 


The system of external examiners was discussed. Many felt this practice of dubious 
value if the examiner was from outside the country. Rather, let the examiners be 
within the same context as the institutions they are examining. 
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The Work of the Theological Education Fund 


by 
Walter Cason 


Most of the theological colleges represented here have had some experience of what 
the T.E.F. is and of what it does or declines to do. We have had at this conference 
Bishop Sundkler, who was present at the Ghana meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in 1958 when the T.E.F. was started, and who also served as a member of the 
T.E.F. governing Committee for some years. We have here also Canon Sawyerr, a member 
of the Advisory Group which has recently examined the work of the T.E.F. to determine 
whether or not it should be continued. 


Thus you know us too well already so I need say very little about the T.E.F. Still, 

it may be useful to try to say, in relation to this conference, what I think the T.E.F. 
would like to be, and solicit your reaction to these goals and to the way they have 
been implemented in the situations you know best. 


The T.E.F. is a small service agency of the churches, seeking the advancement of 
theological education - with special reference to Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

It is supported by about 100 churches and mission organizations in over 30 countries, 
in which are included grants from the Christian Councils of Tanzania and Malawi. 

The T.E.F. is governed by a committee of 20 theologians and church administrators 
from various parts of the world. 


The first assumption of the T.E.F. is that improvement in theological education is 
needed and that this should be a priority item for the churches. I believe this will 
not need debate at this conference. The second (ana more questionable) assumption is 
that some assistance in this process of improving theological education may be given 
by an interdenominational agency. Can this be? How can an organization be involved 
in theological education without having a specific theological position? Is it true 
that "ecumenical debate exercises a catalyst function” (Gensichen)? Will there be a 
subtle pressure to conform to a "Geneva" World Council theology; to some colourless 
and intentionally ambigous "least common denominator" instead of a definite stand on 
basic matters of faith? Whatever "ecumenical theology" may be, I believe it is well 
beyond this stage. Quite apart from this, however, I believe it is possible (without 
too much internal schizophrenia) to aid a Baptist research project in Arusha and 
Orthodox students from Ethiopia. It may be possible to strengthen ministerial training 
in Lebanon where a Bishop states: "The life of the church is primarily centered around 
the priest" and in East Africa where Professor Paul Miller (in a study directed by 
the Association of East African Theological Colleges) speaks of the ministers as the 
"equippers of the people of God" and claims that "The entire ministering people me- 
diate His saving love in word and deed." This implies a willingness to differ among 
ourselves, to believe that we may share ideas and learn from each other without an 
external attempt to produce uniformity. In this way it is possible to hold to the 
catholicity of the Faith and yet consider the "translation of God's self-disclosure 
in and for an African context" (Harjula) while believing that in another part of the 
world the church has "the responsibility of expressing the Gospel in a form accept- 
able to 'the Arab spirit'." (Metropolitan of Latakia). 
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If this is not hopelessly confused already, let me try to put it in another way. 
The T.E.F. is: 


(1) committed to the Gospel 

(2) expectant that the Church is and will be a significant means of 
witness and service related to the Gospel 

(3) convinced that trained leadership is needed at all levels in the 
Church, and 

(4) aware that we do not have neat, universal answers to all problems of 
theological education. 


I believe you work on the basis of point 1-3 and point 4 is abundantly clear to you. 
It is important, however, that it is also clear to those who staff and those who 
govern an ecumenical agency for theological education. The T.E.F. is not a theological 
“Think-tank" producing directives (which would in any case not be accepted). It is 

an agency which should not initiate, but which may respond to the plans of a parti- 
cular church, theological college and area. This means I cannot give you a check-list 
of things the T.E.F. will support. I can describe what it has responded to in the past, 
and list the requests before it this year. But the decision about what needs to be 
done must come from you, the theological teachers and church leaders and the people 

in a specific situation. Our task is threefold: 


(a) to understand what is going on, and possibly share in a collation of questions 
and a description of common issues 

(b) to ask pertinent - and sometimes impertinent - questions which may help 
clarify the issues 

(c) to encourage, financially and otherwise, certain experiments and develop- 
ments in theological education. 


We would not be so brash as to claim success in any of these endeavors, but I would 
like to illustrate the attempts being made. 


TO UNDERSTAND 


Any real attempt to understand may be very different from the type of publicity 
material a theological college produces to raise funds or attract students. Under- 
standing should lead to a measure of agreement on where the real problems are. For 
example, consider the following description of common problems of theological colleges: 


-"Their isolation, not so much imposed by location and facilities as by their own, 
historically re-inforced insensitivity to what occurs beyond their own internal 
life. These schools have been forced through the years to build up a self- 
reliance that made do with whatever small material and personal resources were 
given them directly. They do not now easily engage in a traffic of ideas that, 
while applicable to their own situation, receives its primary statement and justi- 
fication within the Church at large. 


-Their atomized nature. Within the individual school there tends to be a further 
isolation of each faculty member that makes very difficult any corporate response 
to any general issue. Paid from varied sources, often newly appointed or soon 
resigning, serving non-seminary posts yet consigned to major teaching tasks, 
the faculty rarely can function in any sense other than as a loose federation 
of committed men. 
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-The traditionalism of the usual school which acts in some cases as the only 
overall guide to method. Lacking corporate strength to define its own norms 

of operation, the school may be forced, for its own survival as an institution, 
to follow what its faculty may remember as established pattern in acceptable 
schools elsewhere. 


-The sheer overwork of the faculty, either within the school or outside, that 
prevents time and effort being applied to questions of policy. 


-The thin veneer of truly qualified teachers and rectors who man these schools in 
any given year." (Hopewell) 


Does this describe your theological college today, or at least where it was a decade 
ago? Has your institution improved by recognizing such problems and seeking to correct 
what was wrong? We are unlikely to improve unless we look critically at where we are. 


As another example, consider the following statement concerning why theological 
education today lacks the "relevance" which some desire: 


“There has certainly not been any lack of interest - perhaps even excitement. 
This is exactly what the struggle is all about almost everywhere. But relevance 
is felt to be something more and wider than what the term 'indigenization' would 
normally indicate. Relevance in the concrete, local situation immediately becomes 
a series of quite varied and quite practical, knotty problems - referring to as 
varied issues as practical theology, post-ordination training, academic level 

of training, the use of Greek or Hebrew, the financial support of a college, the 
number, work and quality of national staff, relation to a Board of Governors and 
to the Churches - and a host of other questions. There are many areas and a very 
large number of schools where the responsible reaction is something like this: 
"Relevance! Yes, that is precisely what we are fighting for but in this situation 
at this stage this surely means first of all having a qualified, responsible, 
national staff; it means having staff which is not engaged in a hundred other 
matters (simply in order to get enough salary to exist - or because the church is 
not as yet prepared to take theology and theological education really seriously 
and therefore makes impossible demands on the staff members or only ‘lends' them 
to the college for an undefined period with no real permanence); it means having 
the possibility of producing books and articles; it means ... well, you can go 
on.'" (Nielsen) 


I was reminded of this statement as I read the concluding paragraph of Dr. Buthelezi's 
paper for this conference. Are these the real issues? 


TO QUESTION 


Those of you who have dealt with the T.E.F. know our penchant for asking questions. 

We do this not to discourage, but in the hope that questions from a different perspec- 
tive, based on somewhat similar situations elsewhere, may aid in clarifying the issues 
and seeking possible ways forward. Let me give a few examples: 


l. This year a Department of Philosophy and Religious Studies is being established 
in the University of Nairobi, with gifts of £ (pounds) 50,000 from religious 
organizations, including the T.E.F. and the Evangelische Arbeitsgemeinschaft für 
Weltmission (at the request of the Christian Council of Kenya). The Department 
at Makerere was founded in a similar way, and there is talk of one in Dar es 
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Salaam. What is the point of this, when the head of a synod told me yester- 
day ( Sunday, 20th July): "We will just go on to improve our own schools, we 
will not use the universities."? 


2. Tomorrow this conference will listen to a description of a university-level 
theological faculty in the Cameroon, which has library, staff and university | 
connections but not enough students. Yet one other Francophone faculty is 
struggling at Kisangani, one is proposed for Kinshasa, and both Ivory and 
Ivato in Madagascar have unrealized hopes along these lines! Yes, there may 
be an explanation, but we should be very sure before we move forward. 


3. One East African church supports staff at a university, a multilevel theological 
college, and four Bible schools. A church administrator responsible for theo- 
logical training told me last week: "I have no idea what goes on in those 
Bible schools." Is coordination within the church the thing which must be 
attempted first? 


4. On Saturday night there was a discussion of useful books in Church History. Out 
of a long list of books recommended, only two or three were singled out as 
"the kind a man can take with him when he leaves colleges; something he can use 
with his laymen." Should we not have a real concern for such literature? Are 
we really interested in the theological education of thewhole people of God? 


TO ENCOURAGE 


The T.E.F. would like to work with you in advancing theological education. It has 
very limited funds -- about $ 100,00 a year for general projects in Africa and an 
equal amount for training African theological teachers. These funds are uncommitted 
to any church or nation. There are no projects which we "traditionally" support, 

thus there cannot be the dependence of anyone saying: "You are our father and mother". 
We expect to judge your requests on their merits and we expect you to judge our 
Suggestions in the same way. Most of this aid should be used to encourage theological 
"hairesis", as described in an earlier conference paper. The person behind the effort 
may be Buthelezi or Kretzmann; Berglund or SheJjavali. 


Perhaps we can help President Musa's plane to take off. The T.E.F. is a booster 
rocket to help a loaded plane get off a short runway and into the air. We must be 
sure of two things: 


1. Will the plane continue to fly when the booster rocket has been exhausted and 
dropped off? Can the thing go by itself when there is no more foreign money? 


2. Can the airplane come down to earth on a good landing field, closer to the 
goals of the church than it is today? The plane may be a radically new "heresy" - 
perhaps this is what we need. But is it strong enough to hold together against 
winds and questions, and carry us closer to our destination? 


If so, then let us work together: HARAMBEE. 
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The Work of the LWF in Relation to 
Theological Education 


by 
Paul E. Hoffman 


There can be no doubt that what is called theological education - whether in Europe, 
North America, or Africa - is in a state of extraordinary flux. Some would even speak of 
it as a crisis. As the federation of the churches of Lutheran tradition throughout the 
world, the LWF has begun to focus increasingly on this question. It is the task of 

this report to place before you in broad stroke what the LWF has done and is planning 
to do in this field. 


1. Inter-Church Aid 


Through the various geographically oriented offices and departments of the LWF 
(Commission on World Service for Eastern Europe, the Commission on Latin America 

for Latin America, the Commission on World Mission for Asia and Africa) the Lutheran 
churches, after World War II, from North America and Scandinavia, and later on from 
Germany, began to coordinate their efforts at assisting missions and sister churches 
faced with special need or opportunities. The theological training programs and 
institutions in these respective areas have received considerable help within this 
framework. It cannot be my task here to enumerate the amounts of money given under 
this program to Africa, but many of the institutions here represented have received 
large sums for capital investment through the channels of the LWF. It is obvious 
that under the aspect of inter-church aid one of the chief questions is to see the 
development of theological institutions in the perspective of the development and 
growth of the respective churches which these institutions are intended to serve. 


2. The Commission and Department of Theology 


Called into existence by the conviction that the theological isolation of the Lutheran 
churches from one another must be broken down, that the various theological tenden- 
cies within our churches must be brought into conversation with one another, and that 
a Lutheran theological contribution must be brought to the total ecumenical movement, 
the Commission and Department of Theology had not focused their attention on specific 
geographical areas. But in practice this had meant rather exclusive attention to 
European - or perhaps European and North American - concerns. The IWF Assembly at 
Helsinki in 1963 gave a specific "global" mandate, however, also to the Commission 
and Department of Theology. This has meant in practice that the problems of specific 
geographical areas have gradually come into focus. The intention has been to consult 
and cooperate fully with the LWF units that have had special geographical responsibi- 
lities (World Service, World Mission and Latin America). It was also obvious that 
any efforts on the part of the LWF should closely be coordinated with the efforts 

of the Theological Education Fund (T.E.F.) of the World Council of Churches. 


a. Gathering Information 


It may be a bureaucratic illness - and it is certainly a burden to recipient 
institutions - for any office that is given a new responsibility to think first 
of all of sending out a questionnaire. In any case, the Department of Theology, 
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when compiling its 1966 questionnaire to be sent to theological institutions 

in Africa, Asia and Latin America, did consult with the LWF Department of World 
Mission and the T.E.F. to make sure that pertinent information not already avail- 
able was being requested. I should like to draw your attention to the result of 
the response to this questionnaire: 


1) A Listing of the Theological Institutions related to the Lutheran churches of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America (August 1967); 


2) Summary of Information on the Theological Institutions related to the Lutheran 
churches of Africa, Asia and Latin America gathered in 1966 by the Department 
of Theology of the IWF (November 1967); 


3) Comments on the Information gathered by the Department of Theology of the IWF 
in 1966 on the Theological Institutions related to the Lutheran churches of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America (December 1967). 


These mimeographed items were sent to all institutions thus listed. In addition, 
the Listing was sent to all recipients of the Department of World Mission News- 
letter and to a similar mailing list in Latin America as well as to all Lutheran 
theological schools in North America and the Deans of all Lutheran-related Euro- 
pean theological faculties. Copies of all three items are still available from 
the Department of Theology on request. 


b. Visitations 


Staff of the Department of Theology has made a systematic effort to visit our 
Lutheran-related theological institutions in Latin America, Asia and Africa. The 
purpose has been to try to get an insight into the problems faced by these 
schools and to try to think through possible ways of moving forward to meet 
both problems and opportunities in a creative way. 


Ce Scholarships 
The training of possible future theological teachers has been singled out for high 
priority in the Scholarship Program of the IWF. The problem would seem to be in 
part the difficulty in assessing who may have the potential, and the choosing of 
the candidates for study overseas without being able to promise them actual 
teaching positions when they return, In the light of the fact that T.E.F. has 
a specific program for scholarships for theological teachers, it would seem wise, 
where the promise of a teaching position can be made, that an application be 
directed to the T.E.F. The IWF Scholarship Program could then be seen as applying 
specifically to the support of men in further studies for whom no specific promise 
can be made in advance. The aim would then be to create a reservoir of well trained 
men from which to draw for theological teachers. Applications for IWF scholarships 
must be made by October of one year for a scholarship to go into effect in August 
or September of the next. 


d. Guest Lectureships and Visiting Professorships 


The IWF Department of World Mission helps the various churches to carry out pastoral 
refresher courses. In this connection lecturers are sometimes secured from another 
country or from overseas. On occasion the IWF Department of Theology has sponsored 
a guest lecture tour to Africa or Asia by a professor from the West. At the moment 
we are preparing for an expansion of what we call the "Guest Lectureship and 
Visiting Professorship Program" administered by our Department. We have a number 
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of concerns, one of which is that we enable, on request, a person to teach up 
to a period of a full year at one institution. Furthermore, it should also be 
possible to make the direction two-way: teachers in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America should also be helped to lecture in Europe or North America. Is there 
purpose in trying to foster such exchange within Africa? 


Conferences 


It may be a further bureaucratic disease to believe that conferences in themselves 
solve problems. In any case, one of the results of visitation in Africa was the 
staff proposal that the LWF Department of Theology sponsor this "Theological 
Faculty Conference for Africa". The idea was endorsed by the LWF Commission on 
Theology, it received the support of the T.E.F. and the plans were laid in close 
consultation with our Department of World Mission and the T.E.F. In October 

1969 the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India with the support 
of the LWF Department of World Mission and our Department will hold a con- 
sultation at Gurukul in Madras (October 15 - 21) on the Lutheran strategy in 
theological education in that sub-continent.It may well be that conclusions from 
this conference at Makumira may be of considerable value also to the Indian 
scene. 


Just prior to the LWF Assembly in Porto Alegre, Brazil, in 1970 the LWF Commission 
on Theology is sponsoring a professors' conference (probable dates: July 5-8, 1970) 
to be held at the Lutheran Theological Faculty at José C. Paz, not far from Buenos 
Aires. At the request of the Latin American Lutherans, who will hold their 3rd 
Latin American Lutheran Faculty Conference at the same time, the theme chosen | 
will center on theological education and the role of the theological faculty: l 
"Theological Education in Today's World". Present will be the theological pro- 
fessors present in one capacity or another at the Assembly, faculty members from 
Lutheran theological institutions in Latin America, guests from non-Lutheran 
institutions and a number of church men from the area. The reports from this 
conference at Makumira and the consultation in India plus a study paper from 
North America will serve as preparatory material for this professors’ conference. 


Future Study Work in the IWF 


In the framework of new structure proposals for the IWF to go into effect after 
Porto Alegre and in the light of planning for new study themes in the next period, 
the Commission on Theology at its meeting in Moshi, July 24 to August 1, will be 
considering recommendations to be made to the LWF Executive Committee. At this 
stage theological education will be seen as an on-going concern of the IWF., The 
proposed study themes are: 


1) The Presence of God in the World 
(This relates to issues already discussed in this conference in 
connection with Christian theology in the African context) 


2) The Inviolability of Human Life in the Light of the Possibilities 
of Science 
(This is to be seen in connection with a continuation of the current 
LWF study being brought to a close on "The Quest for True Humanity and the 
Lordship of Christ" and with the WCC studies on humanity) 


3) The Task and Responsibility of Theology in a Changed World 
(This is related specifically to the need for strengthening the theological 
institutions in the "Third World" and to the crisis in the venerable, well- 
established theological schools and faculties of Europe and North America) 
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3. What the IWF can do - and what it cannot 


The calling of this Faculty Conference for Africa has been predicated on the follow- 
ing axioms: The problems of Africa cannot be solved in the West, and certainly not 
in Geneva. The opportunities for the church in Africa mst be met by the church in 
Africa. The LWF can give assistance and can in some sense provide the occasion and 
forum for discussion, but in the end it is the theological institutions and the 
churches which need them and support them which mst solve their own problems. As 
was said at the beginning, we have taken the initiative to call you together. But 

it is your Conference and it is you who must bring fruit from it if there is to be 
any fruit at all. 
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sponsored by the Lutheran World Federation 


Report on the 
Africa Theological Journal 


by 
E.E. Mshana 


I hope that all those in attendance at this conference have already made acquaintance 
with the Africa Theological Journal, a Journal which made its initial appearance in 
February 1968. The existence of the Journal was instigated by the Third All Africa 
Lutheran Conference which met in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in 1965 at which time the 
Lutheran Theological College at Makumira was asked to be responsible for the pro- 
duction of such a Journal. The intention of the AALC was that this be an annual 
publication and up to now the Journal has been issued only once annually. The aim 

of the AALC was to provide a medium though which church leaders, theological teachers 
and parish pastors as well as laymen could exchange ideas on various topics in our 
contemporary society with theological implications. 


The Lutheran Church is one of the leading churches in Africa and as such it has a 
great responsibility of proclaiming the Lordship of Jesus Christ on this vast con- 
tinent, not only through preaching and service in various ways, but also through 
the printed word. 


It is our hope that this Journal will bring Lutherans closer together even if through 
the coldness of the printed page. To help make this hope become reality the Africa 
Theological Journal has an editorial committee composed of people from different 
nationalities and varying Lutheran backgrounds. Its supporting committee includes 
persons from various denominational and national traditions. At present the support- 
ing committee is as follows: 





The Rt. Rev. Stefano R. Moshi, Mkuu, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania 
Dr. Roland J. Payne, President, Lutheran Church in Liberia 


Dr. John Mbiti, Department of Religious Studies, Makerere University College 
Uganda 


Prof. C.G. Baeta, Head of Department, Department for the Study of Religions, 
University of Ghana 


Dr. E. Bolaji Idowu, Professor, Department of Religious Studies, University of 
Ibadan, Nigeria 


Mr. G.J.J. Maeda, Executive Secretary, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania 


Mr. Samuel H. Amissah, General Secretary, All Africa Conference of Churches, 
Kenya 
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Up to the present two issues have been published, the first one in February 1968 
and the second in February 1969. The compilation of the Journal is three-fold: 

1) articles dealing with various aspects of the life of the Church; 2) news and 
views of the churches throughout the world, but in particular of Africa and Mada- 
gascar; 3) book reviews of current theological books or books in some way related 
to the African scene. 


One of the demanding tasks in the preparation of the Journal is that of soliciting 
manuscripts. It is the aim of the editorial staff that the majority of the articles 
printed in the Journal come from various parts of the African continent. 


The first issue did not have any one particular theme, but rather dealt with questions 
which were thought to be pertinent to the life of the church in Africa as a whole. 
This first issue was well received in widely-scattered places. Comments were received 
from people in many parts of the world. 


The second issue had as its theme "Polygyny and the Church in Africa". This issue also 
has aroused comment in many circles, both pro and con. It is intended that the third 
issue deal with contemporary problems and trends in Christian Education. 


In the future we may ask other theological faculties to be responsible for editing 
the Journal. 


According to figures received from the manager of Vuga Press, the printer and 
distributor of our Journal, there were the following number of subscribers and 
copies sent: 


Issue No. 1 (Feb. 1968) - 336 subscribers 
889 copies sent 
Issue No. 2 (Feb. 1969) - 200 subscribers 


480 copies sent 


In addition, a goodly number of single copies have been sold. As is evident, there 
were many complimentary copies sent of both issues. 


The editors of the Journal would appreciate receiving comments and views from this 
group of conference participants as to how the Journal has been received in their 
particular areas, and whether it should continue as an annual publication or become 
a quarterly. Also we ask for your help in obtaining more subscribers. We welcome 
your ideas as to what topics of general interest should be included in the Journal. 


The continuance of this theological Journal will depend largely upon the cooperation 
of all its readers. We would like to know whether the Journal meets the needs of its 
readers or not. A Journal such as this should provide some stimulation and clear 
thinking on matters pertaining to theological education as well as to that essential 
ministry of proclaiming the word of God in God's world and in the midst of fallen 
humanity. May God bless the ministry of this Journal. 














THEOLOGICAL FACULTY CONFERENCE FOR AFRICA Final Session 
sponsored by the Lutheran World Federation 


Reports of the 
Discipline Meetings 


N.B. The bibliographical details of the booklists appended to or included in the 
original reports of the respective Discipline Meetings could not be checked 
or supplemented in time for inclusion in this report volume. The lists which 
were submitted have therefore been withheld from the reports, but will be 
distributed later on in mimeographed form to the participants in the Faculty 
Conference, additional copies being available on request from the Department 
of Theology. 


I. Old Testament 


Participants: Andersen (Mekane Yesus), Chairman 
B. Johansson (Makumira), Secretary 


Huseby (Meiganga) 

Jasper (Makumira) 

Krause (Department of Theology) 
Rakotoarivony (Ivory) 

Yakobo (Makumira) 


After a short introduction by the chairman about the preparatory correspondence for 
this meeting, the agenda was presented. The following points in the discussion can 
be noted: 


1. O.T. Syllabus 


Syllabi in the different colleges were compared. Old Testament is everywhere re- 
garded as a major subject. Hebrew is a regular subject on diploma level only at 
Mekane Yesus. In Cameroun it is in the University exam. At Makumira some students 
may take it. In all seminaries key words and concepts in Hebrew are explained. 

No one had any strong conviction that it is desirable to introduce Hebrew as a 
compulsory subject at the present stage. 


At Meiganga the present syllabus is not yet finalized - more exegesis will be 
added. 


The syllabus of Ivory was explained since it had not been included in the mimeo- 
graphed list. It has very much the same set up as that of Makumira. 


Some points from the discussion: 


a. It is better to study a few parts of the O.T. on the basis of exegesis (as far 
as it is possible on the basis of a translated text) than to try to cover 
everything. 
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b. Salvation history is stressed as a basic concept; the cultic and prophetic 
nature of O.T. texts is also emphasized, as well as revelation, anthropology, etc 


c. "Old Testament Theology" is usually not taught as a special course, but goes 
through the whole 0.T. study. Where it is taught as a specific subject the 
opinion was expressed that it is valuable as it gives the students an overall 
view, at the end of their training, of what they have studied previously. Cult, 
Covenant, Election, Law, etc. are concepts dealt with here. 


d. Regarding the relationship O.T. - N.T. it was said that the O.T. has to be taught 
in the light of the N.T. and it must be shown that the Old Testament is fulfilled 
in the New. The majority of the participants stressed, however, that the 0.T. 
has to be studied in its historic perspective and has to speak for itself. 
Students have rather to be warned not to interpret the 0.T. in the light of the 
New when they deal with the O.T. At present there is not much connection between 
O.T. studies and homiletics, as in our churches there are hardly any O.T. texts 
to be preached on during the course of the Church Year. 


e. In all the seminaries the syllabus is proposed by the staff and approved 
by the Board. 


2. Issues Arising out of Teaching O.T. 

a. The relationship between O.T. and African traditional religion. Certain ideas 
are very close to traditional Africa: God as Creator, the social setting, the 
reality of good and evil powers (e.g. curse and blessing), sacrificial system, 
etc. Others are alien and difficult to grasp: the exclusiveness of Jahweh, 
creation as a recurrent renewal, the concept of sin and thus the responsibility 
of man confronted by the terrible God (and how can one grasp redemption if man 
is not considered really responsible?) In traditional Africa evil is usually 
not considered to originate from any specific power, a devil, but bad things 
happen when I have done something wrong, often unknowingly, and I have to find 
out what it was in order to put things right again. 


Matters to be considered in teaching: Apart from what is said above in this 
paragraph: regarding creation the task is to show what is specifically biblical 
compared with African creation stories. Regarding sin, man's responsibility 
must be stressed. The whole problem of "natural" and "revealed" is much more 
relevant in the African than in a Western context. 


b. Regarding an historico-critical approach to Biblical studies, there was agree- 
ment that the only possible way is to confront the students with the results 
of present scholarship. In many areas some church leaders - and missionaries - 
are afraid of this. But no one in the group felt that students "lose their 
faith" because of this, even if the teacher has to approach the question care- 
fully, step by step. After having understood what it is all about, students get 
a much deeper and truer understanding of the Bible and will become more able 
teachers of the Christian faith in present Africa. 
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II. New Testament 


Participants: Caspary (Makumira), Chairman 


l. 


y 


Scalf (Umpumulo), Secretary 


Dahl (Yale) 

Dethlefs (Marang ) 
Kohler (Bukuru) 
Mwakisunga (ELCT) 
Nyblade (Makumira) 
Saeveraas (Tabor) 
Shejavali (Otjimbingwe) 
Vonck (St. Paul) 


N.T. Syllabus 


First the group compared syllabuses and briefly described the goals of their 
respective syllabuses as well as clarifying what specific subjects within the 
N.T. each of us had been teaching. 


Several of the institutions, particularly those giving instruction in the verna- 
cular, have had to depend heavily upon mimeographed materials, viz. Paulinum in 
South West Africa, Marang in South Africa and the institutions in Ethiopia. 
However, guided reading in English is given in these institutions for those 
students able to work in English. 


Instruction in Greek 


Next the group discussed the way in which Greek instruction is carried out in their 
respective institutions as well as considering the relative value of continuing 
with this subject. The Ethiopian institutions require no Greek, as well as St. 
Paul's (Roman Catholic) in Tanzania. Makumira and Bukuru require Greek in their 
diploma courses only with the possibility of their better students in the general 
course to take Greek, The other institutions all require Greek and use it regular- 
ly in their exegesis courses. 


The group favored continuing with Greek instruction, even those schools not offering 
this subject at present, particularly for the better students. 


Methods of Teaching 

The group spent most of its time discussing the methodology of our teaching. It 
was found that most institutions still employ the lecture/discussion method but 
with some interesting attempts at various types of seminars. The level of a given 
class pretty much determines the pattern of instruction. 


Because of the weakness in educational background it was felt that considerable 
stress is required on background information to give the student a good grasp 

of the historical milieu of the Biblical writings as well as an introduction into 
the various types of literature found in the Bible. Most in the group expressed 
their difficulty in conveying the historical perspective of the Bible and the 
present-day relevance of these writings, particularly the Epistles. However, 

in spite of this need, it was expressed that we should not over-systematize this 
instruction. 


The members of the group were all open to new ways of experimentation. 
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N.B. The group was interested in learning if there is any good series of slides 
or other visual aids on the history of the Bible and its manuscripts. 


4. Hermeneutics and Communication 


The problem of communication was keenly felt. Several expressed that what is often 
a problem for us in matters of hermeneutics is not a problem for our students 

and vice versa. The directness in the approach to life on the part of many of our 
students was felt to be much closer to the Biblical outlook than the more indirect 
and theoretical approach of those from Europe and America. Language is still very 
much of a problem for most of us. 


The problem of the missionary incentive of our students and the churches we 

are serving was discussed. It was noted that there seems to be a similar develop- 
ment as noted in some of the Epistles of the N.T. as well as other periods in the 
history of the church - of a growing concern for the structure of the church and 
a de-emphasis on proclamation. However, after examining this in its historical 
perspective the group felt that this has always been a problem of the church in 
every area of its existence and as long as we are aware of it we may still give 
impetus for constant re-evaluation and redirection. 


Considerable time was spent on discussing the significance of eschatology for the 
life of the peoples we are serving. Eschatology in Africa is not so much concerned 
with futuristic ideas, but with an emphasis on the Lordship of Christ. Since the 
realm of the demonic still plays a very real role for many of our people, the 
people can more clearly grasp the significance of the new dominion in Christ. It 
is dangerous to generalize and say that Africans think more of the present or 
more of the future. Much depends on the faith of the individual. Many, because 
this new Lordship in Christ is so very real, are content here and now and give 
little thought to the future. Those who do not live according to their faith may 
think more of the future and judgment. 


III. African Religion and Missiology 


Participants: Sundkler (Uppsala), Chairman 
Sundermeier (Otjimbingwe), Secretary 


Berglund (Umpumlo) Mehari (Asmara) 
Betungura (Tucker College) Msarikie (Kibosho) 
Bombwe (St. Paul) Ntiruka (Kongwa) 
Cason (T.E.F.) Partain (Arusha) 
Collins (Fairview) Peterson (Makumira) 
Hoffman ( Department of Theology) Sawyerr (Sierra Leone) 
Kiwovele (ELCT) Trillhaas (Göttingen) 


Zeddies (Berlin) 


It was decided to divide the whole subject into two parts, although they belong together, 
namely “African Religion" and "Missiology". 


1. African Religion 
a. General Considerations 
The importance of African Religion was made clear by the chairman through quoting 
a resolution of a consultation held at the University College of Swaziland, which 
called upon all groups, communities and churches to support the Swazi tradition, 
Swazi religion and ceremonies and to teach and practice them in school, in church 
and in politics. 
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Dealing with this subject at the theological seminaries means to bring into 
consciousness what is often subconscious, unknown to the younger generation 
and what still underlies the feeling, thinking and behaviour of our people. 


In speaking of African religion one has always to bear in mind that there is 
no one African religion, but a huge variety of African religions. Even speaking 
of the African pre-Christian knowledge of God is a delicate issue which cannot 
be brought under one common denominator. Three themes, however, seem to be 

most relevant: The notion of God, the cult of the ancestors, the practice of 
rituals. 


African Religion as a Subject 

To the question of how African religions are taught at the seminaries, we got a 
variety of answers. Only very few seminaries teach this field as a special subject 
within the general field of "comparative religions". In most cases it is re- 
ferred to in all the different disciplines, since theology in the African setting 
has always to be taught against the background of the traditional religions. Some 
teach African religions especially in connection with missiology, others within 
the field of practical theology when dealing with evangelism or "church and 
society". We did not make any decision as to the best place in the curriculum 

for this subject, but it was pointed out that one has always to be aware of the 
importance of the whole matter: later generations will blame us if we do not 

take this matter more seriously than former generations of missionaries (of course 
with praiseworthy exceptions) have perhaps done. 


Practical Methods 

When discussing the question of how African religions should be taught, it was 
agreed that it should not be taught in a purely comparative or retrospective 
manner, but in a more dynamic one, in other words, that there has to be a dialogue 
with the religions. Dialogue means: to listen, not to judge, but to understand 
and to find out what are the basic needs of the human being, for in his religion 
man is at home. 


When teaching African students of theology one must always bear in mind that the 
students normally do not know the religions of their fathers, even if they them- 
selves have been heathen who have later become Christians. In African traditional 
society one learns as one grows older and the increase in knowledge is in pro- 
portion to the increase in years. 


It was generally accepted - and in some seminaries already practiced - that the 
students themselves have to be involved in the dialogue and that means that they 
themselves have to be involved in research work, A "working" method, however, has 
not yet been found, but experience shows that one has to spend a lot of time on 
teaching the methods of research work. Students are inclined to accept only state- 
ments made by Europeans and they have to learn to be much more critical towards 
books. 


Issues Arising for Christian Theology 
In summarizing what the study of religions may contribute to Christian theology 
one could mention the following: 


1) Piety over against the fathers (Protestant religion has become a religion 
without piety), 

2) The connection between the body and the soul. Can there really be a conception 
of separating the two? 

3) How is God to be conceived as being in the world, near or far away? 
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These issues refer to what is called "natural theology" which has to be dealt 
with anew in our theology since we can no longer write a Christian theology with- 
out reference to other religions. Christians and heathen alike are under the lord- 
ship of God. 


2. Missiology 
a. Missiology within the Curriculum 


The term itself was to a certain extent unknown and for some not acceptable. 
There were only two seminaries represented which have missiology as a special 
subject on their curriculum. In most cases it is taught in the field of church 
history and in some cases under "the work and mission of the church", It was 
generally felt that there is no general textbook for the whole subject, although 
some special books have proved to be of value. 


When dealing with the general question where missiology has to be placed we did 
in fact not come to a result, since the understanding of what is meant by mission 
and missiology varied extremely. Yet most of the participants thought that mission 
is an aspect and a power which should have its influence on all the different 
disciplines and which must never be neglected in any theological subject taught 
at theological seminaries. It was felt that mission can be pushed into a corner 
if it is taught within a special department of missiology - as is proved by the 
example of the universities in Germany. On the other hand, it was also felt that 
it is not appropriate to teach it only within the framework of church history. 
Missiology should not look back, but rather it should look towards the future. 
The practical side of missiology is often taken care of within practical theology 
(see above) and is seen in relation to the work of the church. In contrast 

to this, it was felt that it would be more correct to bring practical theology 
into missiology. 


"What is Mission?" 
Here the conceptions differed extremely: some identified mission with the church: 
"Where the church is there is mission". 


Others said: The church has priority over mission since only the church is mentioned 
in the Creed. But on the other hand it was said that mission is greater than the 
church and has priority, since it is God's mission. God sent his word to the 
creation and his Son into the world. In this way mission is already found in the 
first and second articles, as the recert theology of mission has stressed. 


The majority agreed with the following statement: Mission is the church crossing 
her own frontiers. Beyond her frontiers something new will come into existence, 
new churches. Missiology then is teaching about the young and new churches. 
Missiology deals with the problems of the young churches which are confronted 
with the traditions of the older churches and are confronted with a world which 
has no contact at all with the church. 


The church has to cross her frontiers. It belongs to the tasks of ecclesiology to 
define the frontiers of the church as those of the body of Christ. And it is the 
task of missiology to show how these frontiers have to be crossed and what will 
arise beyond these borders. 


It has to be added that by borders or frontiers not only geographical borders but 
also sociological, educational, spiritual, religious borders are meant. In recog- 
nizing this, the church will become the wandering church, which she has to be - 
as Vatican II pointed out quite clearly. 
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3. Relating "African Religions" and "Missiology" 





At the end of the meeting, the question was raised as to how the study of missiolo- 
gy and the study of African religions have to be combined. Concrete examples were 
given of how the church failed to answer urgent questions of African Christians, 
i.e. in dealing with sick people, and in solving the problems of illness, poverty, 
death. It was felt that missiology has to prepare a new catechism which is based 


more on Acts and Hebrews 


and Hosea than on Romans, as in Luther's Small Catechism. 


In Africa we are in the Apostolic age! We have to respond to this challenge. This 
is the task of missiology, and perhaps of all the disciplines. 


IV. Dogmatics 


Participants: Schiiz (Fairview), Chairman 


Bünjer (Umpumlo), Secretary 


Asheim (Department of Theology) 
Andrianarijaona (Ivory) 
Buthelezi (Umpumlo) 
Gltier (Mekane Yesus) 
Lohne (Ivory) 

Mshana (Makumira) 

Musa (ELCT) 
Rakotomanantsoa (Ivory) 
Söderström (Epworth) 
Voges (Marang) 

Wessler (0tJimbingwe) 


Only six of the above participants are at present actually teaching dogmatics. 


The following points were discussed: 


1. The Aim of Dogmatics 


a. In the course of the discussion it became clear that there are two main aims 
which do not necessarily contradict each other: 


1) 


2) 


The aim is to convey thorough knowledge of the essential Christian dogma. 

As backbone the Apostles' Creed was named. Dogmatics in this context could 
be described as a summary overlapping the disciplines of exegesis and church 
history. 

The question was raised whether this aim - having in mind the theological 
colleges in Africa - does not imply "brain washing", "indoctrination", 
"conditioning"? Are we really concerned with the traditional aim of dog- 
matics that can be found in any textbook? Are the students only to be taught 
a theology of fifteen years ago, of the 17th or 18th century, or are they to 
be exposed to modern trends in theology? 


The aim is to guide the students to independent thinking, to start, for 
example, with fixed points of Lutheran church tradition, to put these points 
into their right place in history, to show how new questions and problems 
could be solved, not just to transmit doctrines but to give help for dog- 
matic decisions the students have to make later as pastors. 


It was remarked, however, that if the students are supposed to make up their 
mind, they must be given the necessary "material". 
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b. The above mentioned points were further discussed with regard to the specific 
problem of where in dogmatics the place of contact is with the present African 
scene. 


The advocates of a.l) felt that its proper place is at the end of the historical 
dogmatical instruction: e.g. atonement. First the need for atonement has to be 
shown, then atonement in 0.T. and N.T. has to be explained. It follows the doc- 
trinal development, concluding with Barth and Bultmann. Finally, atonement 

in the African traditional religion and in present day preaching comes into view. 


Against this the advocates of a.2) maintained that during the whole dogmatic 
course there has to take place dialogue between Christian faith and the present 
situation. This dialogue has to be right in the centre - even at the cost of 
some classical dogmatic topics (loci). Another proposal was to begin right with 
the present scene and then to go back to the Bible. 


c. There was some uncertainty as to the place of the Lutheran Confessions in the 
dogmatic courses. It was, however, stated that we cannot evade our Confessional 
past, that we have to ask back for possible answers to our present questions. 
Dogmatics has to do with a dialogue between Scripture, Confession and situation. 
Confessions are not to be transmitted as absolutely binding. 


d. The question arose, whether our aim is to train ministers or theologians. It 
was felt that if we only "train pastors" the African students had for ever to go 
overseas for further training. 


Against this it was emphasized that this is no real alternative. Church history 
shows that the great theologians also were great preachers. We do not want pastors 
who are no theologians and we do not want theologians who are no pastors. It 

was agreed that in any case theological training has to serve proclamation. 


e. In conclusion of this point the aim of dogmatics was defined as follows: Dogmatics 
is a help to the preacher in order 1) to explain the dogma as it lives in the litur- 
gy and Creeds, etc. of the church, 2) to understand the text systematically so that 
he does not contradict himself in his sermons, and to gain a basis for a critical 
evaluation of the practices and Confessions of his church, 3) to enable him to 
understand his present situation in the context of the Word of God. 


2. Practical Experience, Achievements and Hopes 


It was found that the students need a relatively long time in order to be able to 
tackle dogmatic problems. From the 3rd year on they become critical and able to 
contribute concretely and constructively. 


On the other side, however, it was felt that a certain lack of independent thinking 
and ability to make their own decisions still can prevail even after completion of 
the seminary course. 


It was expressed that the first year is for the students a year of shock. They come 
informed by the theology of the congregation, at times their views are very funda- 
mentalistic. Being confronted with theology at the college there arise quite naturally 
tensions with the church when the students complain to their home pastors. The tensions 
should, however, be explained to the church as something positive. 
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It was, on the other hand, expressed that also the doctrinal basis of the church, 
originating in the 16th century and not only modern trends can be responsible for 
tensions. 


In any case, the fundamentalistic background of the students should be treated 
in a considerate and helpful way. 


Special Difficulties 


As hindrances in training in dogmatics were named: language, recruitment, standard 
of education, and the predominant Western elements in the colleges. 


Some felt that dogmatics should be taught in the vernacular and/or the national 
language, although this creates specific problems with regard to the technical 
terms and the literature. Some felt, however, that there is alsways a tension 
between the ideal and the practical. To limit oneself to the home-language can 
result in being locked up. It is not necessary to translate each term precisely 
into the vernacular - the main thing is to clarify its meaning in whatever language 
it is presented. 


With regard to recruitment, we have failed to attract good students from secon- 
dary schools. The average student in our Colleges cannot compare in quality with 
the average student of government institutions. 


Usually in secondary school education philosophy is missing, therefore the necessary 
equipment for theological thinking cannot be presupposed. It seems that secondary 
school education consists to a large degree in learning by heart established truths. 
The consequences are that the students are inclined to expect the same procedure 

in college: to learn by heart and to regard the tutor as the authority who has to 
decide in their place. 


Very often in our colleges the subjects - the dogmatic subjects as well as those 
pertaining to the African setting - are taught by "Western" teachers. This hampers 
a real encounter of dogmatics with the African scene. 


Syllabus, Teaching Methods, and Literature 





a. Various syllabi were discussed. It became evident that in general they follow the 
traditional pattern (locus after locus is presented roughly in the order of the 
Apostles's Creed). 


Usually a general introduction to dogmatics is given in advance, containing 
logic, principles of philosophy, the task of dogmatics and theology. 





It was questioned whether such an introduction is really helpful for the stu- 
dents, or whether the dogmatics course should not begin with some concrete 
dogmatic topic. Again it was questioned whether a dogmatic topic such as 
christology provides an easier access for students. 


With regard to the above mentioned endeavor for completeness in the traditional 
dogmatic material, some found the courses are overburdened. They do not allow 
for topics which in the African situation are especially relevant (e.g. the 
unity of the church, death and resurrection in the African context). 
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It was hoped, although the topics were quite general, that in their presentation 
specific attention is being paid to the present African situation and worldview. 


Only one syllabus was presented where the courage could be discerned radically 

to cut out some of the traditional topics, in favor of a more thorough study of a 
few relevant topics. The selection of these topics, however, is left to the discre- 
tion of the teacher concerned. It still has to be regarded as an experiment. 


In discussing teaching methods it was agreed that teaching should be in lecture 
form,but room for discussion should be provided although thereby the lecturer is 
confronted with the problem of limiting the discussion to such an extent that 
the necessary program of the course is guaranteed. 


There was also general agreement that the handing out of mimeographed lecture 
notes does not further the independent studies and thinking of the students 
(it was called "spoon-feeding" which should be abolished). 


Some teachers, however, cannot but pass out such notes because of the lack of 
adequate literature in the teaching medium. 


It was emphasized that the writing of papers helps the students to formulate their 
own thoughts. 


The general agreement prevailed that some form of textbook method must and is being 
used. The textbook used should be supplemented by a list of recommended books. 

It should not be read during the class paragraph after paragraph, but reading 
assignments should be given and reports requested. 


It was unanimously agreed that there is a great need for appropriate textbooks 
in dogmatics, not only in the vernacular but also in English. 


Therefore the proposal was made to translate appropriate books into the language 
concerned. No proposals could be made as to what an appropriate book could be; 
except perhaps 

A. Marcus Ward: 

The Outlines of Christian Doctrine 

The Christian Students! Library, 

The Christian Literature Society, Madras 3 


Perhaps an appointed committee of the churches concerned could decide on that. 
Money for such a project (which is already being carried out in some countries) 
most probably could be provided by T.E.F. in connection with IWF. 


The ultimate goal, however, should be that books in dogmatics be written in the 
churches where they are to be used, either by one author or through the cooperation 
of a team of theologians. 
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V. Church History 


Participants: Peterson (Makumira), Chairman 
Voges (Marang), Secretary 


Betungura (Tucker College) 
Biinjer (Umpumlo) 

Cason (T.E.F.) 

Gelzer ( Yaoundé) 

Hoffman (Department of Theology) 
Saeveraas (Tabor) 

Schiiz (Fairview) 

Sundkler (Uppsala) 

Yakobo (Makumira) 


Only seven of the above participants are at present actually involved in teaching 
church history courses. 


1. Church History in the Curriculum 


At Makumira church history is taught in the Certificate course and in the 
Diploma course. The Diploma course is done under the University of East Africa. 
The examinations are set by the University. The same applies for Tucker College. 
At Umpumlo church history is taught on two different levels: in a General 
Course (Certificate) and in a B.A. (Theol.) Course under the University of South 
Africa. Tabora and Marang teach church history only in a General Course (Cer- 
tificate). At Fairview the courses are done for full-time and part-time students. 
Yaoundé accepts only students who qualify for university training. Church history 
is done in collaboration with the chair for African Studies. The students have 
to do a great deal of reading by themselves. They do it under the guidance of 
the tutor. 


2. Choice of Areas of Special Concentration 





Courses done under a University (e.g. University of East Africa) have to follow 
the syllabus set up by it. At Yaoundé the Professor is free to make his own 
choices. 


It was noticed that at most institutions the aim in teaching church history is 
completeness. It was however questioned whether this is really necessary. Especial- 
ly when courses are short, choices have to be made. Choices to be made depend on 
the country and the situation (e.g. Ethiopia, Tanzania, South Africa), the 
confessional background (e.g. Moravian etc.). 


For length and type of courses etc. see List of Syllabi. 


3. Church History and the History of Dogma 


In which course is history of dogma taught? At several places this is done in 
dogmatics, others teach history of dogma as an integral part of church history. 


4, Discussion of Issues 


To launch a discussion of issues, Makumira had prepared a paper: "The choice of 
periods and subjects to be taught - a way to make Church History relevant for 
the given situation." It was read by Rev. Yakobo. 
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The question was raised: "Is the African non-historical?' The answer that history 
in Africa only covers a few generations was questioned. Oral traditions, praise 
songs, etc. are indications that Africans have a sense of history. Profe Sundkler 
mentioned the research done by Vansina (oral tradition). 


In the paper it was said: "The student should be encouraged to do research on the 
beginnings of the Christian church in his own area." Do the students get help for 
this work? Makerere University College helps students through questionnaires. 

Up to now such research work is confined to the history of one's own denomination 
in a certain area, It was asked whether the graduates from a College will be able 
to relate the work of a great Christian personality to the situation in which he 
lived. And also: Is there a critical approach to one's own history? 


The sens of history could be developed by writing a history of the area. At St. 
Paul's United College, Kenya, this is being done with the help of students who 
do the local research. On the other hand it was said that in order to write one 
needs time, money,etc. Lack of time, changes in teaching staffs hamper the work. 
Dr. Cason expressed the thought that a competent person may be helped financially 
if the church sets him free for the work of writing. 


Where are the Africans who will be working in church history? It is time that 
Africans are brought into the field of scientific research of history. 


Archives, Research Materials 

The material in the archives of mission societies and churches overseas should 
be microfilmed and stored at central places (e.g. in Universities) in countries 
of Africa. If possible the collecting of material could be done during fourlough. 
But also the material in Africa must be collected (material on the Strand Street 
Church, Cape Town, is to be found in the archives of Amsterdam). Ways should be 
found to make known unprinted theses related to African Church History. 


Translation of Christian Classics 


Where a national language is used, Christian classics should be translated, 
otherwise English or French translations could be used. 


VI. Pastoral Theology 


Participants: Collins (Fairview), Chairman 


Palm (Makumira), Secretary 


Andersen (Mekane Yesus) 
Asheim (Department of Theology) 
Bombwe (St. Paul) 
Caspary (Makumira) 
Huseby (Meiganga) 
Mshana (Makumira) 
Mwakisunga (ELCT) 
Ntiruka (Kongwa) 
Partain (Arusha) 
Rakotomanantsoa (Ivory) 
Shejavali (Otjimbingwe) 
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Only a few of those in attendance were presently or had been in the past engaged 
in the teaching of the subject, though all of those present indicated a genuine 
interest in it. The fact that so few had had actual experience in teaching in the 
field quite naturally limited the discussions to a considerable extent. This was 
especially felt during the second session when two of the participants were un- 
able to attend. 


A brief agenda was accepted as a guide to the discussions, as follows: 1. What is 
Pastoral Theology? Answers to the question were to be sought through a survey of 
the various syllabi to determine the content and scope of the teaching as presently 
practiced, and through a discussion of the aims of such teaching. 2. Textbooks and 
other literature. 3. Teaching methods, both theoretical and practical. 4. Major 
problems and issues, such as in the areas of counselling and administration. 


1. What_is Pastoral Theology? 


While it was felt that too much time should not be used in seeking to define 
pastoral theology, it was nevertheless agreed that a distinction had to be made 
between what was properly in the area of pastoral theology and what was more 
directly related to the field of practical theology, which is a more inclusive 
term. It was agreed that liturgics, Christian education, and stewardship, while 
undoubtedly related to pastoral theology, should not be included for purposes of 
discussion, and that the field of homiletics should be considered only in the sense 
of sermon content, apart from the more mechanical aspects. Also not to be included 
were practical subjects of a somewhat non-theological nature. It was felt that 
pastoral theology should be thoughtof more specifically as pastoral counselling, 
whether public or private. 


A considerable amount of time was spent in perusing the various syllabi which had 
been provided by the institutions represented at the Conference. Since not all of 
these were represented by participants in the discussions, and in other cases the 
participants were not engaged in teaching the subject, much valuable information 
concerning the contents of the syllabi could not be obtained. 


The degree of information contained in the syllabi also was seen to vary considerab- 
ly. In some cases, only a brief sentence or even less was given, whereas in a few 
other cases rather detailed explanations were given. In the case of the ASATI 
Diploma Course in Theology, the latter was especially true, and considerable time 
was spent in noting and discussing a number of the points included. The Umpumlo 
syllabus was also found to be helpful and gave rise to discussion on a number of 
points, such as the meaning of “occult oppression" and the relation of pastoral 
theology to psychiatry. 


It was noted that there is a considerable degree of variation in terminology, so 
that it was not always possible to know if the same or different meanings should be 
attached to certain expressions. In most institutions pastoral theology or some 
related expression is included in the general field of practical theology. ASATI 
uses the general term Pastoral Theory and Practice, under which pastoral theology, 
although not given a distinct title, is included. Makumira uses the general term 
Pastoralia, under which pastoral care is a special subject area, the expression 
pastoral theology not being used. It was felt that there would be some advantage 
in the use of common terminology in place of a number of variant forms or ex- 
pressions, and it was agreed to recommend that the wider term practical theology 
should be used with pastoral theology as a subject area within it. 
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Points with regard to specific teaching methods inevitably arose during the dis- 
cussion of the various syllabi. For example, the ASATI syllabus gave rise to a 
discussion as to how the question of the pastor as a healer should be dealt with. 
It was agreed that the pastor is not involved directly in physical healing, but 
that he can contribute to such healing as he ministers to patients with regard 

to fear and anxiety and related emotions. Also, not all illness is of a physical 
nature, and in many cases the pastor can serve in a genuinely healing ministry. 
Mention was made that in some areas baptism is thought to have magical power to 
effect healing, and that even pagans may at times bring their children for baptism 
for this reason. 


It was generally felt that pastoral theology should, as far as is possible, be 
taught by a national, who naturally understands to a degree that a non-national 
cannot, many of the more deep-seated and culturally related problems and anxieties 
of those who seek or need counselling. This should not, of course, be seen as 
ruling out counselling on the part of non-nationals, some of whom have shown 
themselves to be very effective. 


With regard to aims, the need to equip the students for their work in the field 

of counselling was stressed, and that this should involve giving actual experience 
during the period of study, not simply theoretical discussions. The following 

brief statement was accepted: That the purpose of pastoral counselling is to streng- 
then man in his relation to God and his fellow men, and that the purpose of the 
study of pastoral theology is to equip and educate the pastor for fulfilling this 
purpose in the shepherding of his flock. 


Textbooks 


A brief discussion of textbooks and related materials showed that there is a great 
paucity of materials suited to the African situation. The Moravian Church in South 
Africa provides a Handbook in Afrikaans which is presented to the new pastor at 
the time of ordination, but which for some reason is not abailable to him during 
his time of preparation. One professor makes resumés of books which he gives to 
his students. In French-speaking West Africa the association of theological 
colleges is making an effort to prepare such materials, and in other places teachers! 
notes are given in the field, but they are not written with the African context 

in mind, and thus, while possessing considerable value, must be used with dis- 
cretion. Some limitations with regard to the production of text books were noted, 
such’ as the problems of getting acceptance for publication of a book with a par- 
ticularly confessional viewpoint, but which could nevertheless be of value. It was 
understood that LWF might be prepared to give assistance if there should be a 

text available for which there might be sufficient demand. 


Practical Considerations 


The need to concentrate on the whole man was stressed. It was also agreed that 
purely theoretical consideration of the subject was insufficient. In this regard, 
it seems that the approach in Africa seems to be more imaginative than that, for 
example, in Europe, though in America the situation seems to be somewhat more 
fortunate. 


The place and value of the year of internship preceding the final year of the 
theological course was discussed. It was pointed out that the experience can be 

of great value if there is adequate guidance and if opportunity is given for varied 
experience. One value is that class discussions following internship become much 
more relevant and meaningful in the light of the students' experiences. The need 
for the students to continue reading during the period of internship was stressed. 








“A question of significance was that of the pastoral care of the students themselves. 


4. 


VII. Ethics 


Participants: 
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Various methods of providing field experiences while the students are in training 
were mentioned, such as preaching on Sundays, being responsible for religious in- 
struction in schools, hospital visitation which includes lectures by doctors on how 
to visit the sick, and on the spot study of special situations such as in urban 
areas. 


The importance and use of the mass media such as the radio were also discussed, to- 
gether with the need for preparing the students to partidpate in the use of such 
media. The place of such practical activities as having a school farm was considered 
briefly. 


The feasibility of having a special chaplain not engaged in teaching was discussed. 
Local pastors and senior students are also used in some places. The need to go to 
the students in place of simply waiting for them to come for counselling was noted. 


Special Issues or Problems 


The time that could be devoted to this aspect was limited. Some of the problems men- 
tioned were the relation of the pastor to the congregation elders, who also feel 
that they have a role to play, and perhaps rightly so, and the fact that so often 
counselling takes place largely in the framework of church discipline. It was 
stressed that people need to be made to feel that pastoral counselling is not only 
for times of grief and other difficult experiences, or when church discipline is 
involved, but for whenever perplexities and uncertainties arise. The fact that 

many pastors are responsible for very large parishes, which makes personal coun- 
selling difficult, was also noted. 


Wessler (Otjimbingwe), Chairman 
Söderström (Epworth), Secretary 


Andrianarijaona (Ivory) 
Buthelezi (Umpunmlo) 

Johansson B. (Makumira) 
Kiwovele (ELT) 

Kohler (Bukuru) 

Krause (Department of Theology) 


Mehari (Asmara) 
Nyblade (Makumira) 
Rakotoarivony (Ivory) 
Sealf (Umpumlo) 
Trillhaas (Gottingen) 
Zeddies (Berlin) 
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The Aim of Courses in Ethics 


The aim was defined thus: To make the students aware of the complexity of ethical 
decisions, to help them to make right decisions, to analyze the results of decisions 
made, and to see and understand the problems of ethics. 


Sources of Ethical Concepts 


There was general agreement that the Bible could not be the sole source of ethics, 
although the Bible is the real basis of Christian ethics. Studies of social struc- 
tures and human behaviour are also important sources in forming ethical rules. Ethics 
might stand even closer to anthropology and sociology than to dogmatics. There are 
many problems in our modern, technically and scientifically highly developed so- 
ciety which were not existing in the time of the Bible. However, the Bible gives 

us guidelines in teaching us that we are all under God and have responsibility for 
our neighbors as well as for our own family. Ethical decisions must be made in the 
light of the love of neighbor. 
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3. Teaching Methods 
Most teachers used a combination of lectures and discussions. Both were regarded 
as necessary. Lectures were necessary in order to convey to the students the facts 
without which they could not carry on useful discussion. However, even dis- 
cussions were needed to give the students opportunity to apply ethics to African 
environment and thinking. Students were often given essays and research work 
which were later discussed in class. 


4, Syllabi 
Ethics is usually taught during the last year of college, mostly 3 periods per 
week for the whole year. One college teaches ethics for two years, 3 periods per 
week. 


5. Christian Ethics in Contemporary Africa 
The role of Christian ethics in contemporary Africa was discussed. The participants 
agreed that ethical rules are relevant to all people, not only to Christians. As 
far as the government has a genuine humanitarian concern, we should cooperate, but 
not in situations where the ideological aims are contrary to Christian ethics. 


There was no time left to make recommendations or resolutions. 


VIII. Liturgics 


Participants: Jasper (Makumira), Chairman 
Gltier (Mekane Yesus), Secretary 


Berglund (Umpumlo) 

Dahl (Yale) 

Dethlefs (Marang) 

Musa (ELCT) 

Sawyerr (Sierra Leone) 
Sundermeier (Otjimbingwe) 
Vonck (St. Paul) 


1. Liturgy within the Life of the College 
Reports were heard about the worship life on the campus. It seems as if our litur- 
gical practice is far from the theory. This is due to the presence of intellec- 
tualism which bars us from expressing our faith in forms of communal life. What 
is needed in order to overcome this is thorough and practical interpretation of 
our present forms of worship as well as a spirit of creativity which is able to 
make use of national forms of expression. We shall not be ashamed of putting 
some energy into organizing and preparing the forms of our worship life. If we 
state the principles, we must allow for new ways of implementing them in the 
context of our colleges and of our churches in Africa today. 


2. Liturgy and Theology 
The teacher of liturgics has to provide a sound theological basis for his teaching 
in order to avoid the shortcomings with which liturgical specialists are often 
charged. In order to overcome adverse emotions and suspicions, and in order to set 
standards for the liturgical practice of the church, he mst spend much time in 
teaching the relationships between liturgics and theology. 
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It is not enough to present the liturgical forms found in the Bible, as there is 

no liturgical law iure divino except the preaching of the Word and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. Likewise it will not be sufficient to add leitourgia to 
martyria and diakonia, especially when this is supported only by philosophical argu- 
ments, e.g. that leitourgia takes care of man's religious side, or that in liturgy 
man is put in his context within Christian history or within the church as a 
community. 





The present situation, where many a change in liturgical forms is taking place, 
requires deep theological thinking on the matter in order to avoid leading the 
worship life of future generations into dead ends or preventing them from attain- 
ing a living and meaningful worship. 


In itself liturgy is an adiaphoron; however as adiaphora can become test cases 
for the soundness of the doctrines behind them, liturgical practices may reveal 
basic convictions (or misconceptions) within theology. The following points were 
mentioned: 


Ecclesiology - liturgical practice reveals whether or not the church is 
conceived of as a body with many members, functions, or ministries; 


Terminology - liturgical orders reveal the degree of precision in the 
actual teaching of a church; 


Biblical rooting - the use made of biblical texts in liturgies is significant 
with regard to the efforts being made to allow the Scriptures to be norma 
normans for Christian life. 


The way we treat an adiaphoron is always indicative of our understanding of the 
problem of law and gospel; this is certainly true for liturgics, too. 


Africanization, Ideas and Experiments 
Our present liturgical orders are ready for change for the following reasons: 


They are a static end-product of a long process in which they have been forma- 
lized and reduced to their rudiments. 


They represent a past stage of Western church life without giving enough room 
for African national elements in worship. 


They show little relevance to the situation of the world in the age of 
industrialization, socialism, space flights, and ecumenicity. 


More appropriate forms of liturgy cannot develop without experiments. As in science, 
experiments can be successfully conducted only if there is sufficient knowledge of 
the object (namely of liturgy), of the situation (namely of the people and their 
condition), and of the room which is the church, for which the experiments are made. 


The following five items enumerate possible occasions for liturgical experimentation 
in Africa: 


The church year as a cyclic concept opens possibilities to make the basic 
historical events of Jesus' resurrection or of the coming of the Holy Spirit 
events of existential significance to those who celebrate them. 


The African sense of a community feast suggests a "church festival" i.e. a week 
of recess for a whole church-commnity. This will be an opportunity to build up 





ee 
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a particular atmoshpere of fellowship, expectation and outlook. A suitable date: 
the full moon after harvest. 


Offering is often tied to legalism. In order to free it we have tremendous 
opportunities in making quarterly offerings great events of outstanding 
character. The choice of extra dates, the use of special songs, of parti- 
cular processions and dances etc. can help to build up the mood of an offering 
which is freely and joyfully given. 


The ordinary Sunday services are still the heart of our worship life. But many 
possibilities of vitalizing them remain still unused. Being drama-like, full 
of (not only spiritual but also physical) movement, they could become real 
centres and headlights of the week, over and above their being the place for 
instruction and announcements. 


Very little attention is as yet paid to the witness through actions at the great 
events or crises of human life. Our creativity has an open field for experimen- 
tation in more meaningfully expressing the Christian faith with regard to birth 
and rebirth, in sickness and healing, in matters pertaining to fertility, planting 
and harvesting, and in the deep crisis of sin, confession and absolution. The 
(only) spoken word would gain the great advantage of imaginative and symbolic 
actions for interpretation when accompanied by them. 


In order to discover the right symbols, the experiments should be carried out with 
care and honesty. Those who experiment must be ready to do away with things that 
provide to be wrong. No fanatic indigenization is needed, since also "Western" 
traditions may become expressions of the African Christian mind, often being slight- 
ly changed. 


Above all, love of people and patience are needed for those who try to develop new 
forms. Nothing can be forced upon Gog's people. Generosity alone can make a liturgy 
for Africa African and at the same time world-wide. 


Finally, it is recommended that a centre for exchange of liturgical experiments be 
established. 


Practical Recommendations arising from the Reports of the Discipline Meetings 





N.B. Several of the Discipline Meetings did not have sufficient time to draw prac- 
tical conclusions or recommendations from their discussion. In a number of 
instances the suggestions or recommendations relate solely to a given dis- 
cipline. For these the reader is referred to the respective reports above. 
However, in several instances a particular Discipline Meeting came to the 
point of making specific recommendations that have reference to more than 
one special discipline. These are presented below. They were not adopted by 
the Faculty Conference as a whole, but deserve to be drawn to the attention 
of the readers of this report volume. 


Practical Recommendations 


1. In view of the fact that there seem to be comparatively very few national teachers 
in a number of disciplines in our seminaries, we recommend to the church authori- 
ties that in selecting people for further theological studies they take into 
consideration what kind of people are needed. It should not be left exclusively 
to the student to decide in which subject he wants to specialize. The churches 
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must see to it that they get specialists in all fields: O.T. and N.T. scholars, 
for example, are needed as teachers in theological seminaries as well as for 
translation work, 


2. We ask the churches to make it possible for students to specialize in certain sub- 
jects already at the seminary. Perhaps an additional optional year could be added? 
Specialists are needed in the synods and dioceses, and not all of those need to 
have university degrees. 


3. Regarding libraries and teaching methods: 


a. As most churches have insufficient funds we ask LWF for financial help for the 
libraries of the seminaries. 


b. As it is a fact that the economic situation of expatriate teachers is better than 
that of national ones, we ask LWF to help with book allowances for national 
teachers. It is not sufficient to use books borrowed from the library - one 
needs to have one's own copy! 


cC. Visual aids and other educational equipment need to be improved. 


d. It should be made possible - and part of the duties - of seminary teachers to 
take part in refresher courses in teaching methods. 


e. It should be made possible for O.T. teachers to make study visits to the Holy 
Land. 


4, All the participants felt that the students should buy books not only for the 
specific courses but also in order to possess a good reference library for their 
time as pastors, perhaps in an isolated village. Here, however, the churches must 
help with the necessary money. 


X. Evaluation of the Discipline Meetings 





1. General Evaluation 


At a meeting of Discipline Meeting chairmen and secretaries on Sunday, July 20, 

an attempt was made to evaluate the Discipline Meetings which were held. There 

was general consensus that calling the teachers of the various disciplines together 
had been very useful. 


a. Problems 


Various problems, however, were detected. Although it had proved quite useful 

to have persons present who were not actually teaching, in some instances only 
very few teachers in a subject were actually present at the Discipline Meetings. 
In some instances there was a conflict between the Discipline Meetings as sche- 
duled. The time factor was stressed. In certain instances (dogmatics, liturgics), 
more time would have been needed to go into the questions which it had been 
agreed upon should be discussed. In others, the time was not too short, but 
often questions of substance had simply not been taken up. There was general 
agreement that opportunity should be given for more concentrated and intensive 
discussion among the teachers in given disciplines, perhaps in some instances 
combining disciplines. Whether or not a new opportunity should be given by the 
LWF was a matter that remained open. One problem which was not focused on through 
this method, but which ought to be discussed, is the question of the traditional 
division of the curriculum into disciplines. 
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2. Follow-Up 
Here attention was drawn to the question as to what should be done to follow up 
the contacts made in this conference and make them of use to foster theology in 
Africa. The following points were mentioned as desirable: 
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Comparisons 


An attempt was made to point out what value there might be in having something 
like this sponsored by a denominational body like the LWF. While for a tradition- 
ally confessional discipline like dogmatics it might not prove valuable to bring 
Lutheran teachers together, unless to discuss the dogmatic approach to African 
religion, a subject like liturgics proved to be of special interest in this 
context. What helped discussion along in this conference as over against similar | 
conferences of regional college associations was the fact that a certain number 
of common assumptions were shared by the participants. 


Teaching methods 


Although it had been planned to have a preparatory paper on this subject and 
although it had been suggested to discuss it, in most instances the question of 
methods and approach in teaching had not been touched on. It is important that 
this matter be focused on for future reflection. 


Collection, Selection, Evaluation, and Information 


Providing for each field a short evaluation of good teaching materials and sugges- 
tions for purchase of books for students, teachers and library was proposed. The 
value of "Lutheran World" was mentioned in this regard, but the need for some- 
thing geared to Africa was stressed. The aim should be to arrange a kind of 
“clearing house" for these various fields. Geneva was mentioned, but the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Theology asked about the possibility of arranging such 
a "clearing house" in Africa. The aim should be concentration and coordination 
of efforts. It would imply the beginnings of specialization in specific fields. 
The collecting, cataloguing and making available of unpublished materials was 
also stressed. 


Assignment of Specific Responsibilities 
Toward this end the following assignments were agreed upon: 


African Religion: Berglund (Umpumlo) 

Liturgics: Jasper (Makumira) 

Missiology: Sundermeier (OtJjimbingwe) 

Old Testament: Andersen (Mekane Yesus) 

Dogmatics: Buthelezi (Umpumo) 

Ethics: Wessler (Ot jimbingwe) 

Pastoral Theology: Yakobo (Makumira) 

New Testament: Caspary (Makumira) 

Church History: Petersen (Makumira) 

Islamics, Orthodoxy, Arabica: Gltier (Mekane Yesus) 


It was felt that the person concerned must keep himself specifically informed 
of the books, materials and periodicals in this field, and that therefore the 





library of that particular institution should be enabled to begin specialization. 
Requests for information on particular topics could then be directed to this 
person. A person going on furlough or otherwise relinquishing his responsibility 
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would have the task of finding someone else to assume his responsibility. Attention 
was drawn to the administrative and financial implications of following up this 


proposal. How can the purchase of sufficient books and periodicals be financed 
on the very low budget which the libraries are given? Can secretarial help be 
given the teachers concerned? 


The Use of "Africa Theological Journal" 


Discussion centered on the use of the "Africa Theological Journal" to foster this 
coordination of theological work. The idea of having 3 issues a year instead of 

only 1 was broached. It could then be envisaged that in each issue a report on 
useful textbooks, collateral reading materials, monographs and articles ("Forschungs- 
bericht") be included, covering the fields one after the other. The editorial 
committee here at Makumira would make the assignments or requests and set the 
deadlines well in advance. The fact that this would increase the present admini- 


strative burden was stressed. 


In this connection the proposal was made to explore the possibility of cooperation 
or merger with "Credo", published at the moment in South Africa in English and 
Afrikaans. If merger were effected, one could envisage sharing the responsibility 
for editing all the material for the various issues. 
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Recommendations * 


The Conference commends the papers and discussions to the respective governing 
bodies of the Lutheran World Federation and the Theological Education Fund, African 
regional associations of theological schools, and the governing boards of the respec- 
tive theological colleges. In particular it makes the following recommendations. 


The assumption of the Conference, of course, was that the churches in 
Africa should give careful attention to the contents of this report. In- 
dividual recommendations must be studied in the light of the specific 
situation in each area. It might be helpful to have follow-up conferences 
to concentrate on the specific problems and opportunities of theological 
education in a given national or regional context. This would give oppor- 
tunity for further discussion of a number of the following recommendations. 


1. An effort should be made to work towards the creation of united theological colleges 
in proximity to a university or university college. 


To whom is this recommendation addressed? Obviously to all those who have 
responsibility for setting the strategy of theological education in any 
given area: churches, governing boards, supporting agencies. Is it assumed 
that this mst be the pattern everywhere? Not necessarily. But the intention 
was to urge this possibility for early consideration by those whose respon- 
sibility it is to set policy for the Lutheran-related institutions, of course 
in consultation with others. 


2. A survey should be initiated of přesent financing of theological colleges to in- 
clude also possible future principles of financing, a task to be carried out either 
independently by Lutheran or related schools or in cooperation with the T.E.F. Such 
a survey could be done on a regional, confessional or pan-African basis. 


This recommendation grew out of the observation that, because of the economic 
situation and the need for capital and subsidy from abroad, theological 
colleges in the developing countries were finding it increasingly difficult 
to plan in an appropriate way for healthy and financially responsible growth. 
Any fruitful study of and by Lutheran schools should be done in consultation 
with the T.E.F., and could also involve schools of other denominations. The 
T.E.F., or the LWF in collaboration with the T.E.F., could conduct the 

study. Discussion on this recommendation underscored the necessity of seeing 
the financing of theological institutions within the total framework of the 
financing of the work of the whole church, in particular of the ministry, 

in the developing countries. A pilot study in one area might be of great 
value to churches and theological institutions in other areas. 


3e In order to release staff members from administrative duties and burdensome teaching 
loads for private study, research, writing and translation into national and offi- 
cial languages, steps should be taken: 


* The indented paragraphs are comments by the editor. P.E.H. 
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a) to secure assistants on short or long-term bases (such goals may be 
achieved in cooperation with such bodies as the LWF, the T.E.F. etc.) and 


b) to reduce the teaching load per week of staff members to a maximum of 
12 hours. 


This recommendation is addressed in the final instance to the governing 
boards of the respective institutions, but the faculties themselves must 
give thought to whether or not these proposals are feasible in their 
circumstances. The important thing is to find a way of releasing specially 
trained persons for the specialized tasks which must be done in each church 
or area. Assistants might be found from among the graduating students, or 
perhaps be requested from overseas. An approach to the LWF or T.E.F. would, 
in the case of an expatriate, presumably involve a request to help find 
suitable persons and/or funds for travel costs etc. 


4, Churches, theological faculties and mission societies in Europe and the USA should 
be encouraged to make scholarships available to African students for advanced 
theological studies also in Africa. 


This recommendation actually touches not only those who grant scholarships, 
but also the African churches which apply for scholarships. The recommended 
policy has been applied by the T.E.F., and to some extent by the IWF 
Scholarship and Exchange Program. The aim of the recommendation is to 
strengthen the African institutions which already exist, while combatting 
the alienation of students from their own environment. The emphasis is on 
advanced study. 


5. World bodies concerned with theological education (LWF, T.E.F., etc.) should be 
encouraged to invest personnel, funds, books, short-term lecturers in advanced 
study centers in Africa in cooperation with regional theological associations. 


This recommendation should be seen in the light of recommendation No. l. 
The T.E.F., of course, has been doing just what this recommendation calls 
for. The IWF has also been involved, though on a smaller scale. This re- 
commendation expresses the conviction that the policy of investing in 
advanced study centers in Africa is good and should be encouraged. 


6. Theological institutions should be advised to encourage particular students to 
specialize in some field of study which will later on become their particular area 
of theological contribution. 


In the light of the difficulty of any one institution adding to or depart- 
ing from the set curriculum and examination process, this recommendation 
should be discussed not only by the various faculties, but also by the 
regional associations of theological schools and by other bodies reviewing 
or revising curriculum, examinations, and teaching methods. The speciali- 
zation here envisioned need not necessarily lead to advanced graduate 
study. The awakening of specialized interest would be of value to the 
church, e.g. in the production of Christian literature, whether or not 

a pastor went on for more specialized training or study later on. 


Te Denominational theological colleges are to be encouraged to have on their teaching 
staff lecturers from other confessional backgrounds on an exchange or permanent 
basis. 


See the paper by President Thomas Musa: "Training for Ministry in Con- 
temporary Africa". 
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8. 


9 


10. 


Theological associations should be requested to organize institutes focusing on the 
various disciplines, and inviting lecturers from other parts of Africa or elsewhere 
to provide leadership, Financial help may be sought from the T.E.F. and the IWF in 
connection with their Guest Lectureship and Visiting Professorship Program. 


This proposal arose in positive response to the Discipline Meetings. 

(See the Report on the Discipline Meetings in this report volume.) Staff 
institutes (i.e. conferences for theological teachers) of a week to ten 
days sponsored by regional associations of theological schools were en- 
visioned. To carry out this proposal implies that when guest lecturers or 
visiting professors are invited to a college or colleges, exploration be 
made as to whether they can be used in such staff institutes, The T.E.F. 

is involved in support for such institutes, the LWF is looking to a strength- 
ening of its Guest Lectureship and Visiting Professorship Program. The whole 
idea involves sharing of information, and common advance thinking and plann- 
ing at all levels. 


The feasibility of a pan-African interdenominational conference of theological 
colleges should be investigated within the context of the All Africa Conference of 
Churches and in cooperation with the LWF, the World Council of Churches and related 
bodies. 


It is the T.E.F. which mst, in the first instance, study the feasibility of 
such a conference. 


In order to foster a continuing exchange and coordination between the Lutheran theolo- 
gical institutions in Africa within the total ecumenical context, the following is 
commended for consideration: 


a) that the Africa Theological Journal be expanded to come out with three or four 
issues a year instead of one; 


b) that in each issue a report ("Forschungsbericht") on useful textbooks, collateral 
reading materials, monographs and articles be included, covering the fields one 
after the other. 


e) that the editorial committee at Makumira request the cooperation of individuals 
at other theological institutions in Africa to produce these reports, making 
assignments and setting deadlines well in advance; 


a) that the IWF and T.E.F. be asked to explore how this effort can be fostered; 


e) that the possibility of cooperation or merger with Credo (published in South 
Africa in English and Afrikaans) be explored, envisaging sharing the responsibi- 
lity for editing all the materials for the various issues. 


For information on the Africa Theological Journal see the report by 
Principal Mshana in this volume. See also the agreed-upon division of 
labor in the report of the meeting of chairmen and secretaries of the 
Discipline Meetings. The feasibility of this proposal will have to be 
studied by the faculty of Makumira and the implications reported to the 
LWF and T.E.F. The proposal could not be carried out before 1971 at the 
earliest. 
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